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The extraction of oils and fats from animal and vecretablo 
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different oils was obtained anil better methods of extractinj; and 
refining, as well as preparing finished products from the oil, were 
consequently evolved. Ai the present day the importance of 
chemistry in the oil industry is universally recognised, and 
the methods of empiricism are rapidly being displaced by the 
ttpplication of chemical laws and principles. 

Nevertheless, since many of the chemical and physical forces, 
which play so important a rdlv in the technology of oil and its 
products, are as yet but vaguely understood, many operations 
in the refiTiery and particularly the soap works are still conducted 
on more or less rule of thumb lines. This is due in the main to 
our comparative ignorance of the influence exerted upon chemical 
reactions by variations in temperature, pressure, mass and 
surface action. 
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Until quite recently, chemists have been occupied chiefly with 
the analysis, synthesis, and investigation of a vast number of 
compounds, collecting slowdy, hut surely, data and evidence, upon 
which the modern science of Physical Chemistry has been based. 
This branch of natural philosophy is concerned, as its name 
implies, with the influence of physical factors on chemical 
processes, and embraces a still younger science, namely, the study 
of surface action, wdiich has been called Colloid Chemistry. The 
progress made in this department of knowledge during the last 
few years is phenomenal, and already considerable light has been 
thrown on those obscure phases of oil chemistry of which 
mention has been made. Indeed, there can be no doubt that a 
knowledge of this subject will daily become more and more 
important to the chemical technologist who is concerned with the 
solution of the multitude of problems in the industry; and there 
is ])robably no department of industrial research to-day which 
offers a wider field for the chemist equipped with the knowledge 
of physical and organic chemistry than that of oil. Broadly, two 
distinct branches of chemical science find application in the 
study of oil - the composition of the bodies constitutes a branch 
of organic chemistry, while the physical properties and mechanism 
of the reactions involved belong to physical and colloid chemistry. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to indicate in as 
elementary a manner as possible the general principles of these 
sciences in so far as they find application in the technology of 
the oils, fats and waxes. 

It will be readily understood that in so small a volume it has 
been impossible to deal in any way completely with the multitude 
of facts and theories relative to such an extensive subject, and the 
object of the work is rather to fill the gap between the elementary 
text-books of pure cbemistry and the numerous technical treatises 
and monographs of a highly specialised character. 

' In concluding this preface the author begs to express his 
indebtedness to the following authorities, upon whom he has in 
many places drawn freely 

Ubbelohde — “ Handbiich der Ole and Fette,” 1908 ; Lewkowitsch 
— “ Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes,” 
1909 ; Merklen (translated by Goldschmidt)— “ Die Kernseifen,” 
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1907 ; Bedwood~-“ Petroleum and its Products ” ; Richter’s 
“ Organic Chemistry,” and numerous articles in ‘‘ Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry,” “ Journal of the Chemical Society, 
London,” “Chemiker Zeitung,” “ Zeitschrift fur Chemie U. liid. 
Ivolloide,” “Oil and Colour Trade’s Journal,” “Petroleum 
Review ” ; also to Messrs. Geo. Scott and Son, Ltd., Mr. E. Cowles, 
Messrs. Rose Downs and Tliom])son, Ltd., Messrs. Henry Wells 
and Scott Taggart and ]\[essrs. C. Zeiss (London), Ltd., who have 
kindly lent illustrations, and Ur. A. B. Harris, B.Sc., who has 
read the proofs. 

BlllKEXIIKAJ), 

1912. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE OIL 
INDUSTRIES 

CHAPTER I 

INTKOiniCTORY OIKUNIO CllKMISTIlY 

TiiR term oil embraces a vast number of substances, both 
natural and artiiicial, possessing widely differing chemical 
composition. All the bodies included in this class are practically 
insoluble in water, and possess a characteristic greasy touch and 
low surface tension. To the latter property is due the peculiar 
ability to spread and penetrate into the pores of dry substances. 
This forms one of the most distinguisliing characteristics of the 
group, and perhaps in the broadest sense no better definition of 
an “ oil ” can be found than that it is “ a substance which when 
dropped upon paper forms a translucent spot which is not 
removed by wasliing with water.” 

When, however, we come to consider the “ oils ” from tlio point 
of view of cliemical composition and properties, a sharp line of 
demarcation is possible, depending upon their behaviour towards 
boiling solutions of caustic alkalies. 

Under the influence of tliis reagent one large group is split up 
into two jDarts, namely, fatty acid and a base (glycerine), and is 
then said to be “ saponified ” or “ hydrolysed,” while the other 
class remains unaffected. The former, which consist of 
esters (glycerides), are called “saponifiable,” as opposed to the 
latter “ un saponifiable ” oils. This great division may be then 
divided into several classes, according to the origin of each typo, 
and finally these varieties may again be subdivided in relation to 
certain physical properties. The following diagrammatic scheme 
will serve to render this clearer. 


o.i. 


B 
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Liquid Solid 

(Oils). (Fats). 
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In order to obtain a clear insight into those peculiar properties 
and reactions which characterise the saponifiable and unsaponi- 
fiable oils, one must form a true conception of the nature and 
structure of the chemical molecule. 

The chemistry of the carbon compounds presents a much more 
involved study of molecular architecture than that of the so- 
called inorganic compounds, owing to the immense number of 
widely dissimilar bodies which can be built up from the same 
two or three elements. When we study the result of analysing a 
large number of commonly occurring substances, such as sugar, 
starch, resin, alcohol, fats and oils, we are at once struck with 
the fact that they all contain only the same three elements, 
namely, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Now the only possible 
explanation of the fact that substances so dissimilar in their 
nature and properties as sugar and fat can be formed from tlio 
same three elements, is that the atoms of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen arc united together in the molecules of sugar in a 
different way and in different proportions to those in the 
molecules of a fat. In other words the sugar molecule possesses 
a different “ constitution” to the fat .molecule. 

A simple analogy will serve to make this conception clearer. 
With a given number of bricks of different size and shai)e various 
buildings may be erected, possessing similarity in sha })0 or 
object save that they are all constructed from the same primary 
material. For example, we might build a castle, cliimney, or 
sewer, entirely with red bricks, yet what could l)e more dissimilar 
in appearance or function than a castle and a sewer ? Nevertheless 
when they are broken up the same primary material is obtained 
from each— a heap of bricks. 

So it is with the chemical compounds. The chemical atoms 
are the bricks, which when built up in various ways give rise to 
compounds (buildings) differing completely in appearance, 
properties, and function, yet all composed of the same elementary 
material, and when decomposed yielding once again these 
primary constituents. The organic chemist, therefore, must 
learn to think of sugar as an agglomeration of millions of sugai’ 
molecules, each individual being built in a definite form from the 
three elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

B 2 
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To return to our homely analogy, the bricks require some 
material to hold them together, and, further, bricks of different 
shapes and sizes will require varying quantities of mortar. 
Similarly the atoms are joined in a chemical compound by a 
binding force, called “ chemical affinity,” and different atoms 
require varying quantities of affinity to unite them in a compound. 
This variation in affinity manifested by the atoms is called the 
“ valency ” of the atom, c.g.^ the hydrogen atom cannot combine 
with more than one atom of any sort; hence we say that it is 
“mono ” valent, and illustrate it diagrammatically thus, 7/ — . 

An oxygen atom, however, can combine with two monovalent 
atoms, which shows that it must possess twice as much affinity as 
hydrogen ; hence we say that oxygen is divalent, and may be 
represented 0= or - O 

Similarly nitrogen is trivalont — A' = or ~N — and carbon 

I 

I 

tetravalent — r — . 

I 

Now the explanation of the existence of such a multitude of 
carbon compounds lies largely in this power possessed by the 
carbon atoms of combining with four monovalent atoms or groups, 
and, further, in the fact that the carbon atoms can combine with 
one another to form long chains or rings. 

We usually illustrate this diagrammatically by conceiving the 
carbon atom as possessing four valencies or “bonds” of affinity 
radiating out into space thus 

I 

— ( - or ~C~ or — or C or C 

_ _ I I 

just in the same way as we may consider hydrogen as [)ossessiiig 
one “ bond,” oxygen two, nitrogen three, etc., 

11— 0 —N A 

Now each of these four free affinities or bonds of carbon may 
unite with a monovalent element, such as hydrogen, forming the 

1 The student al, this stage need not concern Idraself with the disposition of the 
bonds in space ; it is sufficient to grasp the idea of affinities as rcpiescntcd by the 
diagrams. 
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ll 

compound CJh or 11 — C— //. The formuhc written in the latter 
7/ 

way are called constitutional or graphic fonnula', as opposed to 
the ordinary or emiuric foi*mula ClUy and this applies equally 
throughout the whole domain of chemistry both inorganic and 
organic. For example, wo may write the formuhe of water, 
sulphuric acid, ciustic ])otash, etc., in both ways. 




1 or ('oiistitulioiial 

Kortmila. 

Water 

11,0 

ll—O—lf 

Sulphuric, acid . 

If, so, 

0. /)Il 

0^ \>// 

Caustic potash , 

KOII 

1 

If 

K-O—II 


Now the compound JI-C—U-ox (Ih is a gas known as 

7 / 

methane, and is the simplest possible type of organic compound. 
Methane is the first member of that groat class of bodies called 
“hydrocarbons,” because they contain only carbon and hydrogen, 
and from it all the rest of the organic world can bo gradually 
built up. 

Now let us see what could happen if wo took away two 
hydrogen atoms from two molecules of methane, onrfnnn each. 
We should get two groups : 

H IT 

I I 

H-C- -C-H 


H 


H 
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each of which would have a free valency, and these two valencies 
or ** rests ” would immediately seize each other, giving rise to a 
new compound 

H IT 

I I 

n~C C—H or CJh 

I I 

H II 

in which the carbon atoms are joined together by a single bond. 

This compound is also a gas, called ethane. 

Similarly, taking a molecule of methane and a molecule of the 
new compound ethane, and removing a hydrogen atom from 
each, the same process would take place, and the hydrocarbon 
propane would be formed 

H 11 11 II H H 

II I ill 

H-V—C- ^-V—H - H—C—C C-U or (\Jh- 

II I III 

}{ 11 11 H II 11 

In this way a very largo number of carbon atoms may be joined 
together in a long chain, giving rise to a series of hydrocarbons 
all modoiled on the type of methane. 

The table on page 7 gives a list of some of them, and it will 
be noticed that the empiric formula of any two neighbours 
differ by one carbon and two hydrogen atoms, or CIL 2 . Such 
a series, any member of which differs from the preceding 
one by the constant value CII 2 , is called an “ homologous 
series, and the individual members are called “ homologues ” of 
one another. 

Further, it will be noticed that since the molecular weight 
increases by a constant amount for each member, the whole 
series is capable of being represented by the general formula 
• + 2 ; if we know that a given member of this series 

contains six carbon atoms — n = 6— we can say at once that it 
must have fourteen hydrogen atoms (2x6 + 2), and its 
formula is C\TIu. 

All these hydrocarbons are very inactive chemically, and so 
have been called the paraffin ” seriea. 

(Latin — affinis = little affinity). 
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Saturated Hydrocarbons (Paraffin Series) (Normal). (Richter.) 


Formula. 

Nanip. 

Melting Point 
'■c. 

Boiling Point '*0 

rif, 

Methane 


(las 


(Wq or rihCJf,,^ . 

Ethane 


Has 


t or rn^.cjhcjf., . 

Propane- 


— 


('Jk- < '//a. rjh 

Normal Butane 

— 

+ 1 (B. 27, 27()S) 

(k-Un- or (11^. 

Normal Benlane 

- 

+ 38 


('„.Uu.oTrii,.(rij^)U’iU 

Normal Hexane 

— 

4-71 




Heptane 


‘)8-4 


CM, 

Octane 

— 

i2or> 


^ V^^‘20 

Nonuuc 

- r>\ 

Hil-f) 




I )ecanc 

- :i2 

173 1 


(\Mi 

Llmleeanc 

- 2() 5 

ii)4-r» 

1-4 

Tia //iM! 

Hodecauc 

- 12 

214 

r/J 

a 



Tridecauc 

- (i-2 

234 


Cu-^Jfio 

Tetradecane 

4 ryn 

252-0 

a 



Pentadt'cane 

h w 

270-5 

a 

Cm-IlM 

Hexadecanc 

1- IS 

287-5 

s 



Heptadeoane 

1 22-0 

303 

U4 



Octadecane 

-1 2H 

317 

'2 

Cii). Jlid 

Nonadccane 

i-:i2 

33(1 

2 



Eicosane 

4 :h;-7 

205 


(yUi 

Hencicosanc 

4 

215 

t 

C'jti.lUa 

Hocosauc 

4 Hi 

221-5 

ifi 



'rncosanc 

4 47-7 

231 

\ u 

1 ^ 

^ 24- 

Tetracosanc 

4 Mi 

243 

1 a 



He[)tac()'jane 


270 

s 


lleutriacontanc 

f r.s-i 

302 

o 

^82 ■^Am) 

Dotriacontane 

} 7tt 

310 

Z 

.... 

I'ental riacontane 

i 74 -7 

331 

"x: 

^fW'^Aaa 

llimyric}’! 

i 102 

— . 

S 


Each of those compounds may be looked upon as formed by 
the union of two hydrocarbon molecules, from each of which one 
H atom has been removed, leaving a free rest or valency. Such 
rests are called radicles, and are usually designated by changing 
the final syllable of the hydrocarbon into yl. Thus methane 

11 

I 

less one 11 atom fornv tbe radicle named ‘‘ methyl ” 11 ~~C—. 

II 

Ethane less one H atom is called “ ethyl ” CaHs. Similarly we 
get (73H7— propyl, C4//9~butyl, etc. Wo may now say that the 


1 For convenience and economy of space it is usual to write graphic formulm 
simply showing each C atom and the atoms to which it is joined without 
putting in the linkages. 
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union of two methyl groups forms etliane - of one methyl and 
one ethyl, propane, etc. 

Now when we consider the formation of ( VLo hy substitution 
of one of the hydrogen atoms of propane by methyl, we see that 
there will be a difference in the structure of the butane formed, 
according to which of the hydrogen atoms of propane are 
replaced. This is best seen from the diagram 

Propane. 

// 7/ II 

I I I 

II- II 

I I I 

II II II 


It is obvious that the replacement of either of the hydrogen 
atoms joined to a or v will give rise to idcntic^ally the same 
compound, 

II II II If II II II JI 

I I I I I I I I 

II- ( -( ' II or II - ( ' - ( - ( V II , 1. 

I I I I I I I I 

II II II II n II II II 

since the two end carbon atoms are equivalent, being l)oth 
II 

I 

joined to the same group- T -in a perfectly symmetrical way. 

// 


If, however, a hydrogen atom attached to h is removed, a 
different compound is formed, viz. 


II 

II II 

1 I 

II II 

1 i 

II 

1 

i 

1 

1 1 

O-c-n 

1 1 

1 1 
II C~ ( 

1 

h 

1 

(\ 

1 

1 

II 

1 1 

7/ 

[ 

1 

^ JI 


1 

II 

H- 

1 

C—H 

JI-l 




JI. 


The structural difference is readily seen by writing them in 
the abbreviated way, thus : 
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Substitution of a hydrogen atom attached to either a or v 
gives : 

Clh-CJh-ClhClh . . . . 1 . 

Biihstitution oE a hydrogen atom attached to h gives, 

.... II. 

Such compounds, possessing identical empiric formulie hut 
diffei’ently arranged atomic structure, are termed “isomers.” 
The straight chain structure is called the “ normal,” while the 
side chain compound is called the “isomeric” or “iso” form. 
It IS evident that no isomers can he formed hy the lirst three 
paraiyms, since the structure is perfectly symmetrical. Two 
butanes, three pentanes, five hexanes, and, when we come to 
the paraffins of eight carbon atoms, eighteen isomers are 
possible, most of which are known. These isomeric forms are 
similar in chemical proj^erties, hut differ in their physical 
deportment, such as freezing point, boiling point, etc. 

The following table illustrates this peculiarity : — 


Tabi.h of Isomeric Paraffins. 


Kiii|iiiic 

Fdiiiitila. 

. 

(’niistitiitioiiiil Forniul.i. 

j Namo, 

lloiliiij? 

I'ollll. C. 

^4^/10 • 

(Normal) ZVA, r/A,. 

Ndimn) lliilium 

+ 1 


(ibo) r/A, ryz-zv/;, 

irtoluitamj 

- 17 


Z7/« 




(Normal) (Jh ZV/, Cl^ (Ih. (1/,, 

Normal I'cnlaiic 

+ :{s 


(Iso) {1) Z7/i,.Z7AZ7A4 Z7/,,. 

lsi>j)(.‘nlariu 

-i ao 


1 

rih 




Z7A, 




(2) y'AAs-/'— Z7A, 

1 

T(*lramctliyl 

j-10 


Clh 




This phenomenon of isomerism is very common in organic 
chemistry, nearly all compounds possessing isomeric relationship. 

The particular kind of isomerism mentioned above is due to 
the different structure of the chain of carbon atoms, and is 
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therefore called ‘‘ structural ” or “ nuclear ’’ isomerism. Later on 
we shall see that other types of isomerism exist. 

If two hydrogen atoms are removed from any two adjacent 
carbon atoms in a saturated hydrocarbon, the two free valencies 
thus formed immediately unite to form a compound in which 
these two particular carbon atoms are joined by a double bond. 
Thus in the case of ethane we get, by removing any two hydro- 
gen atoms, one from each carbon atom, the compound ethylene. 

II 11 71 

I I I 

ii-c-n II— c 

ethane I > 1 > > I ! ethylene. 

//_;-_// ii^y i/_A 
i i I 

II II 1 1 

This gives rise to another series of hydrocarbons, called the 
olefines, and since those bodies are chemically very reactive, 
adding on two atoms of hydrogen, chlorine or bromijie, etc., 
with avidity, they are called unsatiirated hydrocarbons.” 

Every paraffin or saturated hydrocarbon, oi)on chain or iso, has 
its corresponding olefine, which may he considered as being 
derived, as before mentioned, by simple removal of ono hydrogen 
atom each from any two adjacent carbon atoms in a saturated 
hydrocarbon. 


Table showing a few Olefines and theiu Relationship to 

COIIUESPONDINO I’AKA FFINS. 


Saturatod or Parallla Hydrocaibou. | 

1 

Curresiponding Ultdiiie. 

Boiling 
Point ‘ C. 

Ethane ry/s.67/.s. 

Ethylene CJL, CHj, ; 

(5 as 

Propane 

Propylene = ('ILi 

- 40 




Butane Clh. (Mh VJh VJh . • 

Butylene t^7/s.r//;^.r7T--r7A, 

- f) 


1 or (ii^.cji ^ ru-^rih^ 

+ 1 

Isobutane 

Isobutylene ' ^'^^2 

- (; 

Pentane CH^Alh.CIh.ClhCIh, 

Peutylene or AniyJene 

+ .39 


CIhCIl=^ Clh 


Isopentane 

Isoamylene ^74- 

► " 

+ 21 




1 Positional Isomer. 
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A study of tho table will show that, like the paraffins, the 
olefines form an homologous series, but of tho general formuk 
CJhn^ 

Now, suppose we took butane, and decided to remove two 
hydrogen atoms, one from each of two neighbouring carbon 
atoms, as above described, we see at once that in tliis case there 
is a choice of whicli two carbon atoms shall be deprived of 
hydrogen. 

TI J[ // 11 

II II 

7/ - C~C~ C-C-ll 

H 11 11 11 


We might take away a hydrogen atom eatdj from a and />, 
h and c, or c and d. Now the carbon atoms a and d are exactly 
similar, as also are h and c, since in both cases they are joined 
in the same way. To make this clearer, suppose we divided the 
formula by a plane between the carbon atoms b and c. Two 
halves would be left, exactly similar in all respects, viz., ( dl ^ — 
CII 2 . In other words, the structure of the molecule is sym- 
metrical. From this is clear that it is immaterial whether tho 
hydrogens be removed from a and b or r and d, since the same 
compound would result in either case. If, however, the hydrogen 
atoms joined to b and c were removed, a totally difierent structure 
would be obtained. This is readily seen from the diagram. 


11 11 11 11 

I I I I 

II—C—C—C-C-H 

\a \h jc 

II H H 11 




11 11 11 11 

I I I I 

11- C- 11 A. 

I I 

II 11 

II 11 11 11 

^ I I I I 

^7i- ( ('-7/ 13. 


11 


If 


This again is an example of isomerism. The two compounds 
A. and B. being isomers of one another. In this case, however, 
contrary to the isomerism of the saturated hydrocarbons, there 
is no difference between tho structure of the carbon chain in 
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either case, l.c,, both are straight open chains, the only difference 
arising from the varying positions of the double bonds. 

• For this reason the phenomenon is spoken of as “ positional 
isomerism.” It is clear that as the number of carbon atoms in 
the molecule increases, the number of isomers corresponding to 
any given empiric formula becomes larger. For example, CJIh 
has only two possible positional isomers, while may have 

nine different forms, according to the position of the double 
bonds. Consequently it becomes necessary to have some simple 
nomenclature. This is usually done by numbering the carbon 
atoms in tlie chain, and in the case of those compounds possessing 
side chains, always choosing the longest string of carbons. 

The double bond may then be indicated by referring to the 
number of the carbon atom to which it is joined. 

12 3 4 5 6 

A. ( 7/3.( 7/=( 'll A 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

Compound A. on this system is called 3 hexylene : 

Further, we may have a combination of nuclear and positional 
isomerism, since the uiisaturated part of the molecule may 
possess side chains. An example will make this clear. A 
compound C 5 // 1 ,, may be written (AlsA'Il^AlI = r//.(7/j} 


('ll, 


C//; 


''yen - ( 


'If - ('II2, etc. 


The student is advised to take any empiric formula, say f ao/Ao, 
and work out f(;r himself all the possible arrangements of 20 
carbon atoms and 40 hydrogen atoms which can be made to lit 
these conditions. Wo will now pass on to consider another great 
series of unsaturated derivatives. Just in the same way as 
described above for paraffins, the removal of two hydrogen atoms 
from neighbouring carbon atoms in an olefine gives rise to a 
compound containing a triple bond. 

This is the most unsaturated type of organic compound possible, 
and is known as the acetylene series. 

Ethylene, for example, gives acetylene 
H 

i I minus 2 7 / *H~C--C—IToi-CiHi 

H H 
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a highly inflammable gas, which is the simplest member of the 
series. The names of tlie hydrocarbons of this series are formed 
by the suflix ino ” so that scientifically, acetylene should be 
called “ ethine,” thus distinguishing it from its two relatives, 
eihene or ethylene CJh, ethane (’ 2 ^ 0 , 


TAlUiS OF ACKTYIiENK 11 YOROO AllUONS 


Kmpiiic 

Foniuila. 

Ooiishlulioinl Fnimula ' 

1 

X:inu‘. 

roint (' 


I'll ('ir 

Aeetvloiie j 

(i.'lS. 


I'll, (' ('ll 

1 2 ;i 4 

Allyleiu' (ir Pro|iino I 

Oas. 

(\i[, 

(1) ('ll, (' f i'll, 

(’rotonvloijf or 2 Ihitine j 

27-28 


1 2 1 

i 



(2) r//, r - r// j 

12 2 4 r, 1 

Klhyl acoty](*iic or 2 Uutinc 

18 


(1) ('ll, ('ll. ('ll. (• -('ll \ 
1 2 2 4’ 

(2) ('ll, ('ll (’ ('ll 

1 

I’lopjl jio(4yloiicor 4 IViiliiio 
j Isopropyl acelyloiie or 2 "Motliyl 

48-411 


('ll, 

1 2 2 4 a 

i lUitiuc 

1 

28 211 


(2) ('ll, ('ll.- (' CJ'Jl, 

1 Methyl ethyl sicelylene or 2 

1 Pentiuu 

i 



(Jcncial J'’()rniulii of the seiies 


Both nuclear and positional isoraerisiii is found in the acetylene 
series. A few of the isomeric forms known are given in the 
table. 

The triple bond hydrocarbons are intensely active chemically, 
combining with chlorine, bromine, etc., with explosive violence. 
The compounds may take up either two or four hydrogen atoms, 
forming olefine or paraffins respectively. In this way ^^e see the 
relationship of these great series very clearly. 

2/7 

(77: (77 + 277 >(772=(772 >('1h (77^ 

Acetylene Ethylene Ethane. 

It must not be thought that a double or triple union between two 
carbon atoms confers extra strength on the molecule. 

On the contrary, a double or triple union is much weaker than 
a single union, and if an unsaturated compound be subjected to 
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any powerful chemical influences tending to decomposition, e.g,, 
strong oxidising agents, it is the unsaturated linkage which breaks 
first. This is found to be the case in all organic compounds, the 
decomposition of the most complex molecules always resulting 
ultimately in the formation, in greater or less quantity, of 
saturated hydrocarbons, and particularly of methane. 

It is, however, this extremely stable nature of the saturated 
compounds which renders them so remarkably inert in their 
chemical properties, and were it not for the existence of the more 
reactive doul)le bonds, organic chemistry would not be nearly so 
fertile a study as it is. 

The three series of hydrocarbons just described are all con- 
structed on an open cliain model, u\y their nucleus consists of 
a long string of carbon atoms joined together as a chain ; and 
since the fats are known to bo constituted in a similar way, and 
further, as many of these hydrocarbons can be obtained from the 
fats by certain chemical processes, they have been called the 
“ aliphatic ” group of hydrocarbons. The paraffins, olefines and 
acetylenes arc the primary types, but many other compounds 
are known, built up of a combination of one or more of these 
varieties. 

The union of two olefine “ rests ” produces a compound contain- 
ing two double bonds in the chain, called “diolefines.” 

Two ethylene molecules, for example, each deprived of one 
hydrogen atom, or, as we say, two ethylene radicals, yield 
“ divinyl.” 

(7/2=f 7/— - — >Clh=ClI—C}l-C}h. 

, + 

Similarly from propylene we get “ diallyl ” 

2 (7/3- (7fcf7/ >CTh~(lI=zCll-(lf=CTl-Clh 

which also may exist in an isomeric form. 

A considerable number of the members of this homologous 
group are known, but they are comparatively unimportant. The 
general formula of the group is — They are all isomeric 
with the acetylene hydrocarbons. Divinyl (bf/fi, for example, 
has the same eminric composition as crotonylene, Clh—CflC — 

Clh 
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A few of the better known diolefines are : 


Rinpiric 

Formula. 

Constitutional Formula. 

Name. 

Boilinsj 
Point ‘^'C. 



Alleiic 

(las 

(\(U 




CJh 


IMperylone 

42 


cih^ (11 ~ (ih~ (ih- iii^- aih 

Diiillyl 

:)!)•» 


Again an olefino rest may unite with an acetylene rest, giving 
a compound containing both a double and a triple bond in the 
chain 

Only a few of the members of this series are known, and it is 
unnecessary to descril)(5 them hero. 

Finally, two acetylemi rests give rise to tb('. diacetylenes, many 
representatives of which series are known. 

Diacetylene, ('ll (7/, is a gas. 

Dipropavgyl, i'Jl — Clli—C is a liquid boiling at 

85 ^ 0 . 

The above examples will scu've to show how llie complex hydro- 
carbons are built up, and the read(‘r will see I hat an endless variety 
of hydrocarbons can 1)0 theoretically constructiHl by combining 
together the three primary rests (paraffin, olefine and acetylene) 
in various ways, and, so to sp(Mik, ringing th(‘. changcis. One has 
only to hear in mind that each carbon atom must have four 
valencies accounted for in some way, and that the disposition of 
these valeijcies is such that a coraphite chain of combinations is 
formed, in ord(;r to construct all manner of theoretically possible 
compounds. Many hundreds of these theoretical predictions are 
known, and probably within certain limits all may be synthesised 
or discovered. At any rate, it is highly probable that in the 
naturally occurring product called petroleum a large number of 
these complicated types occur, and, notwithstanding the 
multitudes which have already been isolated, yet others remain to 
be discovered. 

The reader will find it a most attractive study to write out a 
number of possible types. It \\ill he observed that there is no 
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apparent end to the degree of unsaturation obtainable, a gradual 
diminution in hydrogen content being possible, probably even 
until pure carbon is reached. 

Hydrocarbons containing as many as six double bonds have 
been prepared and found to be highly unstable explosive bodies.^ 

Further, the nature of the compounds of low hydrogen percent- 
age found in natural petroleum and asphalte, although quite ^ 
unknown at present, must undoubtedly be built up on some 
system such as we have outlined. It is even doubtful whether 
we have ever yet obtained pure carbon. Lamp blaclt and sugar 
charcoal, generally supposed to be pure forms of carbon, always 
contain a minute percentage of hydrogen, and the diamond is 
never free from ash. 

8o far we have only considered those compounds which possess 
an open chain structure. There exists, however, another great 
division of organic chemistry, viz., the “ cyclic ” or “ aromatic ” 
group, which again has for its parent the aromatic or ring 
hydrocarbon. 

It was stated on page 7 that when a hydrogen atom is 
abstracted from the formula of any hydrocarbon a monovalent 
group is left. Thus — H ^ (V*/.,— . 

By the removal of two hydrogen atoms a divalent group 
results. 

Thus CTh gives CUi = called methylene. 

Grouj)s like these which deport themselves like individual 
atoms, are called “radicals.” The number of radicals known is 
very great, and they may all be considered as derived from some 
compound by the removal of one or more atoms. 

Consider the grouping -(' 7 / 2 —(7/2— (7/2— . The two end 
methylene groups ( — CIL 2 —) each possess a free bond ; but we 
have seen that free bonds can unite vvith one another quite 
readily, hence it is clearly possible tliat the two unattached links 
in the above group can be attracted to one another, join up and 
BO form a “ ring” of carbon atoms thus, 

/\ 

(7/2- (7/2. 

Such compounds are known, and are called cyclo-paraftins or 
naphthenes. This particular one is a gas, and since it contains 
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three methylene groups is called trimethylene, and is typibal 
of a three -membered ring. Four, five, six, seven, and eight- 
membered rings are known, namely : 


CH^—Clh 


Clh-Clh 

CHi 


/ 

CH 2 


\ 

Clh 


Tetramethylene or cyclobutane.^ 


Pentamethylene or cyclopentane. 


Clh Clh 

CJU 

/ \ 

cih cih 


Clh C7/2 
\ / 
Clh 


Hexamethyleuo or cyclohexane. 


These bodies have the same general formula as the olefines. 
They possess, however, no double bond, and so owing to their 
saturated structure they are much more stable and differ widely 
from the olefines. Exactly as with the open chain hydrocarbons, 
hydrogen can be abstracted from these and unsaturatod rings 
formed. Thus : 


CII 

/ \ 
Clh — CII 

CJl=CJl 

I I 
Clh-CTh 


Cyclopropcne from cyclopropane. 


Cyclobutene from cyclobutane. 


The compounds possessing two double links are named by the 
suffix diene ” ; e.g.j 

CH=C1I 


CJI=CJ{ 


cyclobutadiene. 


When six hydrogen atoms are removed from the six-membered 
ring cyclohexane, a hydrocarbon is obtained possessing three 
double bonds, but yet of great stability. It is “benzene,” an 
important constituent of coal-tar. 


' An alternative nomenclature for this series is arrived at by prefixing the word 
cyclo to the name of the open chain paraffin containing the same number of^ 
carbon atoms. On this system trimethyleue would be called cyclopropane. 

O.I. 0 
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The formula of benzene is wriiten : 

Cll 


/ \ 

cir (II 


II I 

cn cii 

\ ^ 


(11 


Benzene is a volatile liquid boiling at 85° C., and occurs in 
considerable quantity in the products of distillation of coal. It 
is by far the most important hydrocarbon known because it can 
be transformed into a great variety of valuable compounds by 
acting upon it with reagents. Benzene is the simplest member 
of a great series of hydrocarbons known as the “ aromatic ” 
group, the detailed consideration of which, however, falls outside 
the scope of this book, as they do not occur to any great extent 
in the natural oils or fats. 

The ring hydrocarbons may unite with themselves and with 
open chains in endless variety, from which the reader will see 
that the number of theoretical possibilities is almost infinite. 
A benzene molecule minus one hydrogen atom constitutes the 
hypothetical radical phenyl Cc 7/r>— and tw'O phenyls may unite 
to form a compound containing two rings called diphenyl 
('g/75 To//,, 

//^\ 

(j (J a (If 

I II I II 

an an an an 

\!/a 


So the rings are united. Further the ring radical may join with 
an open chain radical; thus phenyl can combine with ethyl, 
the compounds so produced being called “alkylated rings,” 
partake of the proiierties of both aliphatic and aromatic series. 

(11 

/ \ 

(II a~~(ih,(ih 


Cli (II 

\ ^ 
an 
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Such a compound as that last mentioned is sometimes found 
with the aliphatic side chain joined to another ring, and so we 
get the following type : 

cn cn 

/ \ ^ \ 

('ll ('If 

II I I II 

('ll ('7T ('Jl ('ll 

\ % / 

('ll Cl I 

A very well known and important compound is built up by 
replacing two adjacent hydrogen atoms in the l^enzino ring by 
ethylene radicals, and then removing one hydrogen atom from 
each of the ('IL 2 groups of the side cliain. This compound is 
known as naphthalene, an important solid constituent of coal-tar. 

('ll cn 

Cll//\C—Cll-^Cn. less 67/,/\G— 67/-r7/ 

I II ‘-i// I II I 

cii\/(j—cii=cii., — > ci/\/c—cn=cn 
cn cn 

We have now outlined briefly and in the simplest possible 
manner the broad theoretical princi})]es upon which the con- 
ception of carbon chemistry is based. The iirinciples of con- 
stitutional structure have been explained, and the system 
upon which the most complex hydrocarbon is built has been 
described. No attempt has been made to indicate the methods 
employed in the laboratory to synthesise or isolate these com- 
pounds or bring about the remarkable reactions which have been 
theoretically postulated. It will be sullicient to point out, how- 
ever, that although large numbers of compounds of this type have 
been prepared, yet many remain to be discovered, and there is 
no doubt that in the natural product known as petroleum a vast 
storehouse of hydrocarbons of the most complex type is at 
hand ; and rapid as the progress has been during recent years 
ill the elucidation of its composition, there remains a wide field 
for the organic chemist who shall separate from it and demon- 
strate the constitution of numbers of these as yet unknown 
hydrocarbons. 

The hydrocarbons have been described as the parents of the 

c 2 
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organic compounds, since from them all the known types of 
carbon compounds may be theoretically derived by the substitu- 
tion of oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus and halogens for 
one or more hydrogen atoms in the molecule. 

We shall now pass on to consider those particular oxygenated 
carbon compounds which are of interest to the oil chemist. 
They are chiefly the alcohols, aldehydes, ketones and carboxylic 
acids, all of which may be considered as derived from some 
parent hydrocarbon by the substitution of one or more of its 
hydrogen atoms by definite groupings or radicals. Four such 
groupings or radicals are : 

(^f) The hydroxyl group OTI which may be looked upon as a 
molecule of water II OH minus one hydrogen atom. 

O 

(h) The aldehyde grouping or CHO, which may be con- 
V/ 

sidered as an alcohol grouping minus the elements of 
water. 

(c) The ketone radical = CO, 

{(I) The carboxyl group — COOH, 

Alcohols.— When one of the hydrogen atoms of any hydro- 
carbon is replaced by the hydroxyl group, an “ alcohol ” is 
formed ; thus from 

Methane Clh methyl alcohol 
Ethane Cy/c, ethyl alcohol, C^Hr^OJl, 

and so on. 

The alcohols formed in this manner and containing only one 
hydroxyl group are known as “ monohydric ” alcohols, the most 
important representative of which is the ethyl homologue or 
ordinary alcohol obtained by the fermentation of carbohydrate 
materials. The saturated monohydric alcohols form an homo- 
logous series of general formula C„H2„ + iOH. A few of the 
better known members are here given. 

Hydroxyl derivatives of the aromatic hydrocarbons are also of 
great importance. The best known is phenol, or carbolic acid. 
Its constitutional formula is 

cwg — 

benzene phenol. 
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Monohydric Alcohols op the Saturated Series. 


Parent Hydrocarbon. 

Corrospondinp Alcohol. 

NiiniP. 

Hoilfni' point nt 
7tj0 niilliinctifs. 

0. 

Methane . 

cihon 

Normal Methyl 


Ethane 


Ethyl 

7S';i 

l‘ropane 

cih.an^.cH.^Am 

Propvl 

5)7 

n • * 

Butane 

Clh.VIKOUXdh 

Isopropyl 

82-7 

on 

Normal butyl 

J u;-.s 

„ 

{(nhy,.ClLClh.()H 

Isobutyl 

I08-J 

1, 


Secomlary butyl 

()!> 

n 


Tei’l iary butyl 

8;{ 

Pentane 

(Oh\dLX),.cihj}n 

Normal amyl 

i:i7 

u 


Active amyl 

12S 7 

Hexadocane 

Jleplacosaiic 

Triacontiuin 

Oi,, iir,^.on 

//«! on 

Cetyl 

(Vryl 

Myneyl 



The aromatic alcohols, however, are rarely foimd in the fats 
and oils, and so we shall not consider them here. 


Positional and nuclear isonierisin occurs in these compounds 
also, each isomeric form of the hydrocarbon having its corre- 
sponding alcohol, thus : 


Positional Isomerism. 

Nuclear Isomerism. 

cih 

Cih 

cih e;/,,. 

1 

1 

1 and yOlLCIhOlT 

cih 

and VII- on 

1 

VI [, Vll/ 

1 

1 

ClhOIl 

VIh 

1 

cih 



1 

rihon 


Hydroxyl derivatives of the unsaturated hydrocarbons are also 
known, but are of less importance than those of the saturated 
group. A typical member is allyl alcohol CJI^.C 
Alcohols formed by the substitution of two or more hydrogen 
atoms of a hydrocarbon by Oil are called “ polyhydric ” alcohols. 

The trihydric obtained byreplacing three hydrogen atoms, one 
from each carbon atom in propane, is known as glycerol. 

The open chain or aliphatic alcohols are basic, the hydrogen 

1 Assymctric carbon atom 
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atom of the hydroxyl group being replaceable bjr metals. We 
may therefore speak of the alcohols as mono- di- or tri-basic, 
according as they contain one, two or three hydroxyl groups. 

When two or more hydrogen atoms attached to different carbon 
atoms are replaced by hydroxyl, the alcohols formed are called 
di, tri, tetra, penta, and hexa hydric alcohols respectively. 

The alcohols are indicated by the termination ol. 

As types of polyhydric alcohols may be mentioned : 


(Jlvco;* 


(ih.on 

i 

VIh.()U 


(i lyccrol. 

Ervtlnitol. 

Anibitol. 

('II 2 .OII 

('Ih.olI 

('I II.OII 

1 

('II.OII 

1 

('ILOII 

1 

('ILOII 

CII 2 .OII 

i 

1 

('ll. 

1 

Cll, 

on 

.on 

1 

('ILOII 

1 

CII.OII 

1 

('112.011 

1 

] 

occurs ill 

111 

in 

fats and oils. 

seaweeds. 

gum arabic 


Miiniiitol. 

I 

('II. on 

I 

(ILOll 

I 

CII.OII 

I 

('ll. oil 

I 

Clh.oll 

.i 

in 

manna. 


The accumulation of Oil groui)s in a com 2 )oun(l, renders it 
more soluble in water and sweetish in taste. The sugars are 
derivatives of the penta and hexa hydric alcohols. 


Aldehydes. 

When alcohols are subjected to the action of oxidising agents 
under certain conditions, the elements of water are eliminated 
from the alcohol and an oxygen atom taken up, according to the 
following equation : 

II 


(lh—(^~OlI 

I 

II 

ethylalcohol. 


+ <> 


Clh.cf +ll()l[ 
\// 


acelaldehyde. 
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The new body formed is called an “ aldehyde ” (Latin, Alcohol 
dehudroffcnainm). The aldehydes are the first products of the 
oxidation of alcohols. They all contain the group 

— CC or siniijly — (. diO, 

called the aldehyde grouping. 

The aldehydes are characterised by very penetrating odours, 
those formed from the lower alcohols being very pungent and 
volatile. They are all powerful reducing agents. 

As every liydrocarbon has its corresponding alcohol, so every 
alcohol has its rolahul aldehyde. Aldehydes formed from the 
unsaturated alcohols are also known. The most important of 
these is acrohun, r//^— ('//.( 7/0, since it is invariably jiroduced 
when fats are decomposed by heat. The aldehyde is generated 
from the glycerol half of the fat molecule 

ClkAUl Clh 

I , 

I () ,1 

(7/.0/7 (7/ 

I I 

(7/2.0// (7/0 

Ketones. 

Closely related to the aldehydes, but of somewhat less import- 
ance to the oil chemist, are the ketones. These bodies ai’o 
produced by the oxidation of alcohols of three or more carbon 
atoms containing the hydroxyl group attached to an intermediate 
carbon atom. Thus, iso propyl alcohol gives on oxidation acetone. 

( 7/3 ( 7/3 

I o I 

(’ll. (HI — r=o 

I I 

('ll:, ('ll:, 

Acids. 

We have seen that the oxidation of an alcohol under certain 
conditions gives rise to either an aldehyde or a ketone, according 
as the hydroxyl group is joined to an end or an intermediate 
carbon atom. If now an aldehyde be still further oxidised, it 
passes into an acid. 
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Acetaldehyde gives acetic acid. 

/P 0 A) 

Clh-Cf + AUh-Cf 

\)II 
or CThPOOH. 

The acids form one of the most important groups of organic 
compounds, and are always the ultimate oxidation product of an 
alcohol. The aliphatic acids are built up on the type R.COOH, 

The group C, 0 ()Ti which persists in them throughout is 
known as “ Carboxyl,” and the acids therefore are generally called 
“ carboxylic acids.” Those formed from the monohydric alcohols 
and containing therefore one carbf)xyl group, are termed “ fatty 
acids,” because many of them occur in fats and oils. 

The relationship of all these compounds to one another and 
their parent hydrocarbon is clearly seen in the scheme below 

() 0 

CJhPlh > CllsXlhOJI > Clh.cil() >CIhP()OU- 

Ethane. Ethylalcohol Acetaldehyde. Acetic acid, 
or hydroxyethane. 

Substitution of one hydrogen atom of the hydrocarbon by OH 
gives rise to a monohydric alcohol, which on mild oxidation 
passes into the aldehyde and finally, by more vigorous oxidation, 
into the corresponding monocarboxylic or fatty acid. 

Those acids which are derived from the paraffin series of 
hydrocarbons are called “ saturated acids,” while those obtained 
from the olefine or acetylene series are termed the “ unsaturated 
acids.” 

The saturated or fatty acids form an homologous series of 
formula C„]l2„,i COOIL The lower members are pungent, 
volatile liquids of strong acid properties, while the . higher 
members are crystalline solids, possessing but feeble acidity. 

The saturated fatty acids are chemically very stable. At 
ordinary temperatures they are unaffected by air or halogens, but 
when heated to a high temperature they decompose, with the 
formation of CO21 methane and other hydrocarbons. They all 
form salts with the metals. 

The sodium salts, when treated with soda lime, lose the 
carboxyl group, giving rise to paraffin hydrocarbons. 
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The table gives a few of the more important acids of normal 
structure. 

Monobasic Saturated Acids (Normal), 


Tareiit Uydiocjirtion. 

Acid. 

Melting J’oint. 

"C. 

Boilmg Point, 
t.'. 

Methane Clh 

Formio n.flOOII 

f S 

loo-.", 


Pithane ^^7,, 

Acetic ('U,. ('(H) II 

n;-7 

118-0 


Propane (\\IIh 
liutarie 

Propionic C\IU.('(H) II 

-HO 

110-0 


Butyric (\ll^.('()()ll 

- 4 

16H0 


Pentane (\llii . 

Valeric (\ILH'0OII 

-.M) 

180 0 


Hexane r,i//|i 

Oaproic ('^H^\ ('()() II 

- s 

20.5 


Heptane 7 , 7 //i,- . 

Oenaiithylic ('\sllv, COO II 

-lO.’i 

22H 


Octane ('aII\^ 

(’af)rvlic 77 //, r, ('OOU 

ir.-r, 

2H7 


Nonane ToZ/yo 

Pelargonic ('Jl^-j ('OOU 

12-0 

2.54 


Deeaiie ('n)lf‘x^>. . 

(5apric ('OOU 

HI -4 

270 


rndecjine ('nH^n 

IJndecvdic rio/Z^i ('0()ll 

2.S-.*i 

(212-.‘>)'1 


Ilodee.ane ('vjl'iu 

i.aurir- Cnlli,H'OOll 

ih:> i 

(227-5) 


TnMe(!an(‘ ('\,li>s 

Trydecylic ('OOU 

10. ", 

(2H0) 


Tetrndeeane . 

Aiyrihtie (\,IUi.('OOU 

r,H H 

(250-.5) 


ITcxadeeane (\ull,\ . 

Palno'l ic C\rJln.('OOU 

(IH 

(271-5) 

' § 

Oetodoeanc (\hIIw 

Steal le ('^^U^^•, ('OOU 

<10 2 

(201) 

r-H ^ 

Kicosaiie (\[)ll\^> . . ; 

Aracliidie 7V>77f) ('OOU 

7.5 


Pent.acosune (')>:, lfr,‘> . 1 

(Vrotie ('.,UlvH OOU 

78 



Triaconlaiie (':\ullt,^ . i 

Melissic ^'2.|//s!). ( 'OOU 

IK) 

- I 



The carboxylic acids derived from olefine or unsaiurated hydro- 
carbons are, on tlie contrary, very reactive, as is to be expected 
from the presence of tlie double bond. 

The best-known members of the series containing one double 
bond in the carbon chain, are : — 


Unsati'jiated Monobasic A(UDS containinc One Ooubi.e Uond. 


Acul 


Mrll,iii}4 I'diiil 


Boiliii}' I’oint 


AvvyVw Ciri^(ll.rO<UI . 
drotoiiic r//, ('ll=-('llJ'0()il . 
Tiglic Cll^vVU^r-VOOH . 


(ur» 


HO 

ISO 

IIKS 


('ll, 

Nonyli’iiic ^7/., (^7/.,v, T// CUJ'OOU 
loidecvloiiic ('ll — 

()1(mc7;//i7 ('ll - ('Ili^CIhy^i ( OOH , 
Ka)n\’ (\ill^i\('(l(lll .... 
P>ufic (' 2 \lh[('OOII . 


24-.“> 1(1.’) (J.“) mill iniL't res) 

H 22.*} (10 III i Hi mcl res) 

:}:}•.■) I 2S1 (HO milliiiictres) 

I 


Carboxylic acids possessing a triple bond in the chain corre- 
sponding to the acetylene series are not known with certainty, 
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but many acids occurring in natural oils contain two or more 
double bonds, derived from diolefine hydrocarbons, etc. 

Such acids are much more reactive chemically than those 
containing only one double linkage. They rapidly absorb oxygen 
from the air and combine vigorously with halogens. 

The ability to combine with bromine or iodine presents a most 
valuable means of ascertaining their presence in admixture with 
saturated acids, both qualitatively and quantitatively. The 
number of grammes of iodine or bromine with which 100 
grammes of tlie oil can comhine, is called in fat analysis the 
iodine or bromine absorption figure, of which more will be said 
under the heading “ Analytical Methods.” 

Ojig of the most delicate tests for detecting the presence of a 
double bond in an aliphatic chain is the})Ower of decolourising a 
solution of potassium permanganate, and is known as Bayer’s 
test. If an unsaturated acid be shaken with a few drops of 
alkaline permanganate solution, the acid becomes converted into 
an hydroxyacid, and the permanganate is at the same time! 
de-colourised. 

The exact structure of many of these highly unsaturated acids 
is unknown, since they manifest such a strong affinity for oxygen 
and are chemically so unstable that their investigation is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. It is probable, liowever, that very 
highly unsaturatcd acids occur in some of the fish-liver oils. 

It was pointed out when studying the hydrocarbons that the 
addition of pairs of hydrogen atoms to unsaturated compounds 
gives rise theoretically to more saturated derivatives containing 
the same number of carbon atoms. Similar relations are found 
among the acids. Starting with an acid containing, say, two double 
bonds, and adding two hydrogen atoms, we get the correspond- 
ing compound which possesses only one double bond, and this, 
in turn, with two more hydrogens, passes into the fully reduced 
or saturated acid. The unsatiirated linkage always tends to 
become saturated. An example will make this clearer. 

+ 27 / 

ri7//;,i.('or>// ^ — > (\<j]i-^,.C()(>]{ ' — Cnlu^XJooif 
Linolic acid Oleic acid Stearic acid. 

In the same way, an unsaturated acid can combine with a 
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halogen to form saturated addition products. The addition of 
two halogen atoms takes place at each double bond. So, for 
example, oleic acid combines with bromine, forming dibrom- 
stearic, C nil 1 - 2 . COOHy while linolic takes up four atoms of 
bromine to form totrabromstearic, 

Now when these brom compounds are boiled with a solution 
of caustic potash in water, the two bromine atoms are removed, 
and hydroxyl groups take their jdace. 

2A.07/ 

f ( )( )// ^ ^ / )2.^ H)If -}-2A Br 

17v.r>// 

17 II 3 ] Br^.a H )l I -}- > ( )1 1)i.( '( ^07/-j-47v7h’. 

Tlie acids so produced are called “ hydroxyacids.” A few are 
found occurring in nature, viz., dihydroxystearic, linoceric, etc. 
If instead of bromine IJBr be added to an olefine acid, a mono- 
brom derivative is produced, and this, on treatment with caustic 
potash as above described, passes into the monohydroxyacid. 

( ( Yi! I\\\Bl\( V )()I I 

> I KOif 

B I ,(. *( )()I I 

A monohydroxy acid containing one double bond is also known, 
viz., ricinoleic, ( I, !).('( Hilly which is found naturally 
occurring in castor oil. 

The hydroxy derivative may bo formed more readily by shaking 
the unsaturated acid with a warm alkaline solution of potassium 
permanganate. Two hydroxyl groups are formed at each double 
bond with the production of di, tetra, or hexa hydroxyacids, 
according as the original molecule contains one, two or three 
double bonds. Thus, by oxidation with alkaline KM}i()iy 

Dihydroxystearic is obtained from oleic ; 

Tetrahydroxystearic (sativic) is obtained from linolic; 

and Hexahydroxystearic (liniisic) is obtained from linolenic. 

It is important to notice that the more (>// groui)s an acid 
contains, the more soluble in water it becomes ; hexaoxystearic, 
for example, being fairly readily soluble in boiling water. 

By treatment with hydriodic acid “addition” lu’oducts are 
formed, which pass on further heating into corresponding 
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saturated acids. So, for example, oleic acid on treatment with 
HI at 200^ C. passes into stearic. 

The relationship to the saturated series is thus shown. 

Under violent oxidation with concentrated nitric acid, the acids 
are broken at the double bond, giving rise to compounds of lower 
molecular weight. 

All form salts with the metals. The lead salts of the higher 
acids are soluble in ether, while those of the saturated acids are 
practically insoluble. This affords a means of separating the 
unsaturated from the saturated acids. 

Esters. — AVlien an inorganic base like caustic soda is mixed 
with an acid, combination takes place ai]d a salt is produced. 
Similarly the action of acids on alcohols gives rise to com- 
pounds called ethereal salts, or esters. 

CH,i,(U)()]I+ya()Il > (:7/ji.r00AV/+//0H 

Acetic acid Sodium acetate. 

> CU,^.C()()Clh.CUi+lIOH 

Acetic acid Ethylalcohol Ethyl acetate. 

The close analogy of the inorganic and organic reactions is seen 
from these equations, aiid it is to be noticed that in both cases 
water is formed as a by-product. 

Processes like this, in which the reaction is accompanied by 
the formation of water, are called “condensation reactions,” 
and this particular type of reaction is called “ esterification.” 

If these esters are boiled with a largo quantity of w^ater, the 
reverse action takes place, /.c, the ester is converted into alcohol 
and free acid. 

(7/.,.rYK>r2//5+//0// > C1h.C()()Jl^C2lh(>Jl 

This latter reaction is one of the most important in organic 
chemistry, and is known as “ hydrolysis.” 

Now, suppose we start with pure alcohol and pure acid, and 
proceed to esterify. As the reaction proceeds, more and more 
water is formed. Put this water tends to hydrolyse the ester 
formed, so a i)oint will ho reached, if the wsiter is not removed, 
when the “hydrolytic action ” is just equal to the esterifying 
effect.” At this stage the reaction will stop, and a mixture of 
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alcohol, free acid, ester and water is present. The addition of 
more water to the mixture results in the decomposition of some 
of the ester, and conversely the addition of more alcohol causes 
an increase in the amount of ester. 

Such reactions, which attain a condition of equilibrium depend- 
ing upon the relative proportions of reacting constituents, are 
called “reversible” reactions, and we will henceforward indicate 
them in equations by a double arrow, which serves to show 
that the reaction may proceed in either direction depending 
chiefly on the “ relative mass ” or concentration of the reacting 
bodies. 

The above equation will then be written 

CTh.C00}l+(Uh.CIl20Il CJhCO()(lh-CIh+II()JL 

Accordingly, in the preparation of esters, some reagent must 
be employed to remove the water by combining with it imme- 
diately it is formed, and so permit of the esterification proceeding 
to more or less completion. The most common reagents for this 
purpose are sulphuric acid, dry hydrochloric acid gas ami anhy- 
drous zinc chloride. 

By means of this process, many of the alcohols and fatty acids 
may be caused to combine to form esters. Those formed by tlie 
combination of the monohydric alcohols and fatty acids of low 
molecular weight are all volatile liquids, generally possessing a 
fruity smell and taste ; while those produced by the esterilication 
of the higher members are solid. The natural waxes consist of 
mixtures of esters of the higher fatty acids and alcohols. 

Glycerides. — The polyhydric alcohols form esters in an exactly 
similar way. Those esters formed from the trihydric alcohol 
glycerol and the fatty acids are called glycerides. 

ciucooii cihoii ah.C(H)cih+ii,on 

I •> I 

GiTs-Coo/z+rii on " cih.cooc]i +nx)ii 
I ^ — I 

cihcooii awn ahcooah+n.on 

3 mols. of Acetic acid Glycerol Glyceride. 
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Since, however, glycerol possesses three hydroxyl groups, each 
of which may be replaced by an acid radicle, we get three kinds 
of glyceride, viz. : 

Those in which only one OH group is replaced by an acid, 
and those in which two or three hydroxyls are substituted by 
acids. 

The bodies so formed are called respectively mono- di- or tri- 
glycerides respectively. 

As types, let us consider the esters formed by glycerol and 
acetic acid. 

1 molecule of glycerol and 1 molecule of acetic acid give the 
monoglyceride 

ClUCOOCJk 

I 

CHOJI monoacetin. 

I 

CHiOlT 

1 molecule of glycerol and 2 molecules of acetic acid give the 
diglyceride. 

Clh-COO—CHi 

I 

( lla,( '00— ( 'l[ diacetin. 

I 

('IhOH 

1 molecule of glycerol and 3 molecules of acetic acid give the 
triglyceride. 

CHa.COO—Clh 

I 

CHa.COO—CJl triacetin. 

I 

CHa.COO—CHi 


The three hydroxyl groups of glycerol may combine with the 
same acid or with two or three different acids. Thus we can 
have 


Cfh.COO.CH2 


CIh.iCH2yfiOO.ClI 


ClUCH2)fiH=CH.COO.CH2 

‘The former of these is called a 8m;ple glyceride, and the latter 
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two mired glycerides. All these types are found in the fats and ^ 
oils. 

The pure individual glycerides of the higher saturated acids 
are crystalline solids of relatively low melting point. They are 
insoluble in water and are essentially fatty in all their proper- 
ties. The lower members, like triacetin, may be readily prepared 
in the laboratory by the esterification process described above, 
but ill the case of the glycerides of the higher fatty acids the 
preparation is diflicult. 

The naturally occurring animal and vegetable fats and oils consist 
essentially of mixtures of glycerides. 

In the following table the formula! and [)hysical constants of a 
few of the more important glycerides which have been detected 
in natural fats and oils aie given : — 


TaHI.E SlKtWINt; THE MORE JMroUTANT (fl.VOEKlDKS WIIJCH HAVE llEKN DK'l'M’rKI) JN 

Nati’rm. Fais ani> On.s. 


Name 

j I’oi nnilio 

S|iecifi<> 
Gno ity 

Melting 
J'oint “C 

Boiling 
J'oint "C 

I)i(lhivrn<h's — 





i)l(‘l LU ‘111 


— 


— 

S'on/i/c 7'/ 1 lihn ~ 





Tiibntyiin 

(f ’ d/ 7 . rOG) 

1 •o;{24 at ^ 

below- 7< 

2S7 (70(1) 

Til lain 111 


Ml 



(Cii//. 2 ;,.CGG).j.C ;,//,7 

•StMal _j 

45-10 

— 

Tiinijiislin . 


liO 




\SS4Sal ^ 

.'. 5—00 

- 

Trijialnidin . 


sn 



(r,„//.,iCGG)sfy /,7 

• 86 .'irat , 

00 

“ 

Trislcanu 

(''j7^Ai6d'^>C>a.c, 

SO 

•S(521 at ^ 

71*5 


Triaradiiii 




_ 

Tnolmii . 


•IMlO at ^ 

4 

^ -4 

— 

Tncrncin 

(<'2l//4lOGG)3.r„//r. 


HI 

- 

Tiiiicinolcin . 

Cl 7 // k.h( Cj 

•t.S3at’j'‘ 

■4 .0 

__ 

Mi. It'll Tiviljirn njr ^ — 





Stfarodijmlmiliii 

('nil V, .('<»> 

- 

O.O 

— 

I’alinitodistpann | 


- 

OJ-.O— ci; 

— 

Olcodisb’ann . | 

(ri 7 //.r..CGG>,^ 

ri 7 //!U.CffG 


44 - 4.0 

- 

. - 






(h’cn nonce. 


Old rape (til. 

lUilti'i Cal. 
CiK'namihtdl. 
Mnskat, hiiUci. 
Calm oil. 

Tallow and many 
lats and oils. 
Aradijs oil. 

Most laLs and oil.s. 
Hajio oil. 

Cast 01 oil. 

Tallow. 

Talloiv. 

Tallow. 
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MINERAL OILS — PETROLEUM AND SHALE— -MINERAL OIL REFINING « 

The production and refining of the so called mineral oils con- 
stitutes one of the largest and most important branches of the oil 
industry. Long before the commencement of the Christian era 
the occurrence of oily exudescences on various parts of the earth’s 
surface was known, and termed Rock Oil or Petroleum (Greek, 
Petros-Oleum). It was not, however, until the early part of the 
nineteenth century that any serious attempt was made to obtain 
the crude oil in quantity, and refine it into products of commercial 
value, and when one remembers that the world’s output of 
petroleum during the year 1908 was over 27 million tons, 
it is clear that the progress made in this industry has been 
phenomenal Just about the time when the exploitation of oil- 
bearing strata was attracting attention in America, James 
Young in England discovered and patented a process for 
obtaining ‘‘paraffine oil, or an oil containing paraffine, and 
paraffine wax, from bituminous coals.” This process was after- 
wards extended to the preparation of oils and paraffin by the 
destructive distillation of shale, vast deposits of which had just 
been discovered in the lowlands of Scotland, and gave rise to 
the shale oil industry which has assumed great imj^ortance 
during the last quarter of a century. It is, therefore, from 
these two great sources that the mineral oils of commerce are 
obtained, viz., on the one hand from the simple distillation of 
naturally-occurring petroleum oil, and on the other hand the 
destructive distillation of shale. 

Petroleum is widely distributed throughout the world, but the 
most productive districts are found in the United States of 
America, and in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus in Asia. 

The crude oil is usually accompanied by gas and salt water 
and is apparently lodged in vast areas of pervious rock under 
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pressures as high as 600 lbs. to the square inch. The cause 
•'Such enormous pressure is probably due to either an accurnula- 
' tion of gas which, unable to escape, becomes compressed, or simply 
,the hydrostatic pressure exerted by water at great distances from 
;tho oil gas area. 

The origin of petroleum has engaged the attention of chemists 
for many years, and is still in a somewhat controversial state. 
In the opinion of some investigators, petroleum has an inorganic 
origin, while others ascribe an organic formation to it. Among 
the arguments deduced for the inorganic theory may be mentioned 
the formation of hydro car boijfs by the action of water on carbides. 
Hydrocarbons in small quantity of a similar nature to petroleum 
have been obtained by treating carbides of iron and manganese 
(spiegeleisen) with dilute acids, and the formation of acetylene 
from calcium carbide is well known. 

This experiment suggested to Mendeleef an hyi^othesis to 
account for the presence of petroleum. Mendeleef assumes that 
the interior of the earth is largely composed of iron, quantities 
of which are probably combined with carbon as carbides. Under 
the influence of water at high temperatures and pressures, 
hydrocarbons toay have formed by interaction witti these masses 
“of iron, carbon and carbides. 

Mendeleef advances many geological facts in support of the 
theory, such as the occurrence of petroleum in rocks of ygry 
diffe^jent geological age, and the association of petroleum witK 
volcanic activity. Ilecently Bekker supports this theory by the 
observatign that the magnetic needle is affected in the neighbour- 
hood of oil wells. 

Further evidence in favour of the inorganic theory has lately 
been adduced by the experiments of Sabatier, Senderens apd 
others. These workers have shown that acetylene may become 
reduced by hydrogen gas in the presence of minute amounts of 
finely divided metals (catalysts) to ethylene and ^ven methane. 
The former may polym^'Hse under certain conditions with the 
formation of petroleum-like oils. *3^ 

The most satisfactory evidence on which an hypothesis of the 
formation of petroleum can be based would undoubtedly be the 
discovery of certain definite substances in the oil and its 

•o.i, D 
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associates whose origin was well known, such, for example, as 
inorganic matter, carbides, fossils, or certain organic products. 

Such substances liave recently been detected in crude oils and its 
distillates, and, as we shall see later, this fact gives strong support 
to the hypothesis of organic origin. In 1862 Sterry Hunt pointed 
out that petroliferous strata occasionally is found sandwiched 
between similar porous strata free from oil. He considers from 
this that oil must laive formed by the transformation of organic 
matter in the stnita in which it is met with. ^lany of the earlier 
authorities believed that coal or bituminous slialo Wiis the inter- 
mediate substance in tlie formation of oil fjom organic matter, 
but this theory has received but scant support from experiment. 

Engler in 1888 was the tii-st to alter the trend of discussion by 
an exceedingly interesting experiment. He distilled menhaden 
fish oil, triolein, etc., under a pressure of 10 atmospheres, and 
obtained a distillate of hydrocarbon oils, accompanied by gas, 
having all the properties of natural i)etroleum. 

This experiment led Enghir and others to ascribe the forma- 
tion of petroleum to the d(!structive distillation of the fatty matter 
of animal remains, chiefly minute marine organisms. The con- 
ception has been ehiborated by Engler and his collaborators in a 
magnificent series of researches, culminating in the discovery of 
the optical activity of petroleum. Distillates may be obtained 
from petroleum, which, when examined by the polarimeter, are 
found to rotate the beam of polarised light, some to the left, 
others to the right. Each portion has a definite maximum 
activity at boiling ])oints, uhich are the same for different 
varieties of petroleum, and on continued distillation all the 
fractions of higher boiling point are dextro-rotatory. 

Now the wax-like body cholesterol, which is an invariable con- 
stituent of animal fatty mattei*, yields on destructive distillation 
hydrocarbons which can he separated into I and d fractions. 

These optically active distillates corresi)ond in boiling point to 
those fractions isolated from petroleum mentioned above, and, 
like them, the active hydrocarbons of cholesterol all become 
dextro on continued distillation. Further, it has been shown 
that very small fractions of 1 per cent, of cholesterol derivatives 
would account for the optical activity of petroleum. Stronger 
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evidence for the theory of organic formation than this ca» 
scarcely be found. Engler recently summarises his view in the 
following terms : “ The inorganic theories, though accounting 
for the production of hydrocarbons, fail to explain the optical 
activity which is undoubtedly due to decomposition products of 
cholesterol, as Marcusson suggested.” The animal and vegetable 
matter was fermented when the more unstable nitrogen com- 
pounds broke up. Then saponification occurred, and finally a 
splitting up of C(K gave rise to hydrocarbons which cracked 
according to the equation 

. 2 > + CJhn . 2 . 

The methane homologues are stable, while the olefines poly- 
merise to liigh molecular weight hydrocarbons and naphthenes. 

Engler has suggested an explanation for the diilerenee in 
composition of the American and Russian oils. On warming 
amylene with aluminium chloride for some hours a thick oil, 
similar to lubricating oil, and a light oil consisting chiefly of 
paraffin was foriiKKl, but no naphthenes. On the other liand, by 
heating amylene or lubricating oil under' pressure, naphthenes 
and pai’afilns W'ore formed. 

Ho concludes, therefore, that since heating under pressure gives 
naphthenes, that the Russian oils which are rich in these com- 
pounds were formed under high temperature while the American 
lu'oduct which contains little naphthenes were formed by long 
storage at relatively low' temperatures. In this connection 
Gilpin and Cram found that on filtration of oil by capillary 
diffusion througli fuller’s-earth fractionation occurred, the portion 
passing through first being rich in paraffins, whilst the im- 
saturated compounds were left behind. Rakusin is of opinion 
that this has occurred in nature, since the parafflnoid oils are 
always found nearer the surface than the denser oils con- 
taining unsaturated compounds. He also observes that the 
paraffin content decreases with increase in geological age. 

Crude petroleum varies widely in different regions, from a thin 
volatile liquid to thick tarry and even solid masses. The varia- 
tions are to l)e ascribed partly to the geological arrangement of 
the district where it occurs, and also to the varying magnitude of 

D 2 
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the physical forces of heat and pressure to which it has been 
subjected, and finally to its age. Much diversity of opinion has 
been expressed as to the mode of formation of the mass of solid 
hydrocarbons distributed over the earth, known as asphalt and 
bitumen. The simplest explanation of the way in which these 
products were formed is that of the evaporation of the lighter oils 
accompanied by oxidation, leaving a solid residuum. This is 
almost certainly true in the case of many of the big asphalt 
deposits, but on the other hand the mineral wax ozokerite 
possesses marked differences in composition to any residues 
obtained by distillation of petroleum in the laboratory. 

Further, by the distillation of these solid bitumens light oils 
may be obtained, which gives force to the argument that 
bitumens may be the precursors of oils in certain cases. 

The general appearance, specific gravity, etc., of petroleum 
from various parts of the earth is given in the table oi)posite.^ 

Petroleum, from wdiatever source, consists essentially of a mix- 
ture of hydrocarbons of various series together with a small percent- 
age of nitrogenous basic matter, oxygenated bodies, and organic 
compounds with sulphur. Mabery recently summarised our know^- 
ledge on the composition of petroleum in these words : “ Petroleum 
is a mixture in varying proportions, of a few series of hydrocarbons, 
the product from any one field differing from that of another only 
in the proportion of these series, and the number of the series.” 

On this view the oxygen-, nitrogen-, and sulphur-containing 
compounds, which are invariably present, must be looked upon, 
more or less, as impurities. A large number of homologues of 
the following series of hydrocarbons have been detected. 


I 2 

l^iralfin 


Olefine 

f H 2ii 

Naphthene 

( ^ 2 

Acetylene 

4 

Asphaltic (?) 

G 

Benzenes 

(■.JJ2u-A 

Jlienylethenes 

10 

Phenylethines 

f ^2n - 12 

Naphthalenes 


^ See frontispiece for the distiibutiou of petroleum over the earth. 
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Table showing Appearances, etc., of Various Oils. 



Locality". 

Specific 

gravi 

Colour. 

Observer. 

American 

Washington 

•771/-820 

Yellow to 

Redwood 

Petroleum 

Bradford 

•810/-819 

dark 

brown 

Reddish 



California 

•827/-8H0 

])ark 



Canada 

•858/-948 

brown to 
black 
Brown to 



Mexico 

•871/-!)70 

black 
Brown to 


Eussian 

Balnkhany 

•873/-910 

black 
Brown to 

Redwood and 


Baku 

•88(V-938 

Idack 
Jlrowii to 

Neuburger 
Nen burger 


Tiflis 

•070 

black 
Brown to 

and Noalhat 
Redwood 

Galician , 



•779/-898 

black 

lieddish- 

Neuburger 

Eounianian 


•S1.')/-899 

yellow to 
black 
Bark 

and Noalbat 

Redwood 

Asiatic 

Trans-Caspian 

•912/-94G 

brown 

Jilaek 

Neuburger 


Persia 

•778/l-0]() 

Black 

and Noalhat 

Nou])nrger 


B arm ah 

(J)nli]vi) 

•814/-877 

J^lack aud 

and Noalhat 
Neuburger 


China 

•800/-881 

viscous 

Greenish 

and Noalhat 
Neuburger 


J apan 

•8:n/-882 

Brown to 

and Noalhat 
Neuburger 


Borneo 

•9r»0/-9,')3 

greenish - 
black 
Jh’own to 
green ish- 
black 

and Noalhat 
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Besides these there are probaldy present hydrocarbons of 
series containing much less carbon in the highcir fractions and 
bitumens, the detection of which is well-nigh impossible, owing 
to the ease with which they are decomposed on attempting to 
separate them by distillation. The present state of our know- 
ledge of the hydrocarbons constituting petroleum oil, is brieily 
stated in the following pages. 

1. Paraffin or Saturated Series. , 2 -— Bepresentatives of 

this series are found in all oils examined. An almost complete 
series from methane CJh to triacontane ('uo //(]2 has been detected 
in Pennsylvanian oil. This series is found in the fraction of 
the oil boiling up to 380'^ C. Homolognes of this series pre- 
dominate in American crudes, but only relatively small quantities 
in Russian. 

2. Olefines. Members have boon definitely detected in 

Canadian, Namer and Californian crudes, and indirect evidence 
of their presence in oils from other sources have been obtained. 

In the process of distillation, however, olefines are formed by 
the decomposition of the paraffins, in accordance with the 
equation given above, for this reason it is difficult to state in all 
cases whether the olefine found in the distillate was present in 
the crude, or was formed from paraffins by partial decomposition. 

3. Acetylenes, ('ulhn 2 “ Small quantities of acetylene gas 
were observed by Markownikow to bo dissolved in Baku oil. 
Mabery isolated from Texas oil a number of homolognes from 
C^JFq to (\ 2 Fhh but is not sure that they are all true acetylenes; 
they probably contain a number of methylene rings united as in 
diphenyl. 

4. Naphthenes. These compounds, which are isomeric 

with the olefines, predominate in Russian oils, and are found in 
greater or lesser quantity in almost all crudes. A series from 
CqTIi 2 to has been isolated. 

5. Series C„H 2 „^ 4 * — Compounds possessing this formula have 
been obtained from Texas crudes, but their structure is uncertain. 
It is possible that the hydrocarbons examined were not true 
chemical individuals, but mixtures of hydrocarbons containing 
olefine or acetylene linkages with those containing less hydrogen in 
the molecule than accords with the general formula of this group. 
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6. Series C,,H 2 „_r,. Benzene Hydrocarbons. — Benzol and* its 
homologues have been isolated from jill oils. Benzene itself 
occurs in Pennsylvanian, Galician, Jiakii, Tidis, Rangoon and 
other crudes; xylene, isoxylene, cumene and 23seudo-umene 
mesitylene and toluene in various oils, 

7. Series C„H 2 »_h and C;,H 2 „„io.— Compounds agreeing with 
these formuhe have been obtained from petroleum, but it is not 
certain that they are chemical individuals. They appear to 
be compounds containing unsaturated chains joined to benzene 
rings. 

8. Scries Naphthalene has been detected in 

Rangoon oil. 

The principal method of investigation of the composition of 
the oils hitherto employed ha.s h(‘en that of fmciional distillation. 
This process consists in its simi)lest form of lu^iiting the oil in a 
retort, collecting the condensed vapouj's in portions, according to 
the temperature at which they are givcui oft’ by llie boiling liquid. 

Since the cf)mpoiinds of high molecular weight suft’er more or 
less decomposition at the temperatuns of the l)f)iling point under 
atmospheric pressuri'., it is necessary to conduct the distillation 
under diminished pressure. Now the b(‘l tor the vacuum, the lower 
is the boiling point, and it has been obsf'rved that this particularly 
applies to the last few millimetres on the gauge. Por example, 
a reduction in pressure of 10 millimetres of imu'ciiry, from 760 
millimetres to 750 millimetnis, reduces ihc boiling point of water 
from 100" 0. to yihO" G., a dift’erence of ojily 0‘T’ C. ; while a 
reduction in pressure of 10 millimetres, from 12 millimetres to 
2 millimetres, brings the temj)eraturo of ehiillition down from 
14’5 to - 10" C., /.c., a difference of 24’5 V. 

This observation led Krafft, in 1906, to seek for a means of 
obtaining very high vacua, and resulted in his invention of the 
process of distillation in the vacuum of the cathode light — a 
method which has proved of inestimable value in the scientific 
investigation of oils and fats, mineral, animal and vegetable. 

Briefly, the method depends upon the power of charcoal to 
absorb the last traces of air in a partial vacuum, when the 
charcoal is cooled by liquid air. Pig. 2 gives an idea of the 
apparatus. 
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liquid air, and so cooled to about —200^ C. The trace of air left 
in the apparatus by the pump is absorbed by the charcoal, and' a 
vacuum is produced which can no longer be measured by a 
mercury manometer. A Crooke’s tube, which only begins to 
show striie under the electric discharge when the vacuum is 
nearly perfect, is therefore used as a manometer. By means of 
this apparatus it has been possible to separate individual members 
of a whole series of homologous hydrocarbons, from CirJL^^ to 

Fractional distillation is a very useful means of separating the 
compounds of low boiling point from an oil, and by its aid our 
knowledge of the composition of the distillates boiling below 
150'’ C. has been highly enriched. The method, however, 
has not proved very satisfactory for the isolation of hydro- 
carbons of higher boiling point. This is due partly to the diffi- 
culty of avoiding decomposition of the oil, which occurs to some 
slight extent even in the highest vacua, but principally to the 
tendency of the homologues to form constant boiling mixtures, 
Le., mixtures of hydrocarbons which behave as though they 
possessed a common vapour pressure. 

Hence, while the composition of the lower boiling homologues 
of petroleum is fairly well known, the investigation of the higher 
boiling portion of the oil, residuum, etc., has, owing to the experi- 
mental difficulties, only recently been undertaken. Marcusson 
has pointed out that the fractions of petroleum of high boiling 
point chiefly consist of the following types of hydrocarbons : 

1. Unsaturated Hydrocarbons. 

(a) Cyclic or closed chains. 

1. Aromatic, i.c., benzene-like bodies. 

2. Alicyclic, or terpene-like bodies. 

(h) Aliphatic (olefines and polyolefines). 

2. Saturated Hydrocarbons. 

(a) Cyclic (poly methylenes, etc.). 

(5) Aliphatic (paraffins). 

The difficulty of sepai'ating those high molecular compounds is 
very great indeed, and it is only within the last few years that 
anything like satisfactory methods have been discovered. 

Nastjukoff, in 1904, showed that ring compounds containing 
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a double bond when treated with formaldehyde and sulphuric 
acid form difficultly soluble substances, which he calls “ formo- 
lites,”. whilst paraffin, naphthenes, and olefines are unaffected. 

The weight of insoluble “ formolite ” wdiich can be obtained 
from 100 cub. centimetres of oil is called the “ formolite 
number,” and is a measure of the amount of cyclic unsaturated 
hydrocarbons in the oil. 

Nastjukoff found that in general American oils give higher 
formolite numbers than Bussian. 

The formolite reaction is carried out as follows : — *27 cub. 
centimetres of oil are dissolved in 300 cub. centimetres of ligroin 
and 80 cub. centimetres of concentrated sulphuric acid added. Tlie 
fiask is cooled in ice and 15 cub. centimetres 40 per cent, formal- 
dehyde added gradually, with continual shaking until no further 
development of heat occurs. The mixture is allowed to stand 
for one hour at room tem])erature, and then treated with 200 
cub. centimetres of ice water. The acid liejuid is then saturated 
with ammonia and the insoluble precipitate which forms separated 
off, washed with ligroin to remove all adhering unaffected oil, and 
finally with water to free it from ammonia. The precipitate is 
dried at 105'' C, till constant. The weight of this precipitate per 
cent, is called the formolite num])er, and this multipled by 4/5 = 
percentage of cyclic unsaturated compounds. 

The separated ligroin solution contains the olefines, alicyclic 
compounds, paraffins, and saturated naphthenes, which may be 
recovered by evaporating off the solvent. 

The portion of the oil which is unacted upon by formaldehyde 
and sulphuric acid is found to possess lower specific gravity and 
higher viscosity than the original oil, from which it is clear that the 
unsaturated cyclic compounds possess relatively higher specific 
gravities and low viscosities. Tlie above reaction does not, 
however, help to decide whether open-chain olefines are present. 

It is known that the double bond in aliphatic unsaturated 
rings, and also in open-chain compounds, absorbs iodine. 

Accordingly, experiments have been conducted on that portion 
of the oil which did not act with formaldehyde, in order to see 
whether it possessed the power of absorbing iodine. It was found 
that this fraction did absorb iodine, from which it is concluded 
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that olefme-like compounds are present in the oil. When these 
oils are treated with strong nitric acid, all the compounds which 
possess double bonds are attacked, while the saturated bodies 
remain unaffected. 

In order to isolate these saturated compounds a portion of the 
oil was dissolved in ligroin, and shaken with nitric acid at — 10"^ ( \ 
The unattacked solution of hydrocarbons was separated, washed 
with water, dried, and the solvent evaporated off, when an oil 
remained consisting entirely of saturated hydrocarbons. The 
results of those experiments on two typical lubricating oils are 
shown in the table on p. 44. 

Bummarising, Marcusson considers — 

(1) The lubiicating properties of tlie mineral oils arc chiefly 
due to tlie presence of hydrocarbons which do not react with 
formaldeliyde and sulidiuric acid. 

(2) Thai portion of tlie oil which combines witli formaldehyde 
shows a higher specific gravity, and lower viscosity, than the 
original oil. 

(3) American mineral lubricating oils, ar('. in general richer 
in compounds which absorb iodine than Kussian, i.c., the 
American oils contain more alicyclic and olefine hydrocarbons 
than the Eussian. 

(4) The liLissian oils contain more hydrocarbons which resist 
the action of nitric acid (i.c., saturated compounds) than 
American. 

It was stated on p. 3(> that petroleum consists essentially of 
a mixture of hydrocarbons. There is, however, always present in 
the crude oils a small amount of foreign bodies containing sul- 
phur, nitrogen, or oxygen, which, being considered as impurities, 
it is the object of the refiner to remove. These compounds may 
be grouped under three main classes : 

(1) Nitrogen-containing compounds, generally of a basic 
nature. 

(2) Oxygenated bodies, generally of an acid type. 

(3) Sulphur compounds. 

The nitrogen content of crude petroleum varies from 0*005 to 
0*5 per cent. In Californian as much as 10 to 20 per cent, of 
the oil is composed of compounds of the type CvJInN, Six 
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members of this series were isolated by Mabery — namely, from* -• 
to CnH 2 iN — having boiling points ranging from 130 to 
275^ C. They all possess a nicotine-like odour and contain the 
tetrahydro quinoline nucleus. 

Alkaloidal bases have been detected in Saxony and Galician 
crudes, and Peckham states that pyridine and quinoline deriva- 
tives of an alkaloidal nature are found in Californian oil combined 
with a feebly acid tar. Einally, nitrogen as salts of ammonium 
has been detected in the majority of crudes. 

Oxygenated Substances.— A few tenths per cent, of oxygen is 
present in all crudes, combined in the form of “ naphthenic acids.” 
Much doubt still exists as to the true structure of these bodies, 
which appear to have been formed by the slow oxidation of 
the hydrocarbons. 

The earlier investigators believed that their acid nature was 
due to the presence of a carboxyl group, but there is now much 
evidence in favour of an acid hydroxyl group, which would 
largely account for the weakly acid character manifested by some 
of these compounds, Charitschkoff is of opinion that these acids 
may be tautomeric, behaving sometimes as alcohols and sometimes 
as carboxylic acids thus — 

llCU2.CO()ll R.CO.CihOTL 


The naphthenic acids may be looked upon as derivatives of poly- 
methylene acetic acids of the type R ,CU . COOJl^ where R stands 
for a poly methylene or naphthene lung. On this view, for example, 
Markownikoff’s octonaphthenic acid isolated from Caucasian oil 
would possess the formula 


CJhClh.CJT.Clh 

c\j2.CJr2-CU.C()OJJ 


^CJJ2-CJJ2~CJh 

or (7/2 

ih—ciTi~cii- coon 


Hexa, hepta, nono, and deka naphthenic acids, all of which have 
been obtained from the alkali washings of the Baku refineries, 
would be formulated on a similar type. The compounds of low 
molecular weight are fairly strong acids possessing a characteristic 
odour. They are moderately soluble in water, and form salts 
with the metals ; and since they are obtained in considerable 
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quantities from the refining of petroleum, more or less successful 
attempts have been made to use them in the manufacture of soap. 

Derivatives of the unsatiirated polyethenes are also known of 
the type 

^CTl Clf 
Clh 


Sulphur Compounds. —Sulidiuretted hydrogen is sometimes 
found dissolved in the crude, but the hulk of the sulphur found in 
the oil is present as organic sulphur compounds. Huljdiur occurs 
to the extent of about 0*5 2 )er cent, in many oils, asalkylsulphides, 
and Mahery and Quayle have isolated a series of thio thanes from 
Californian jietroleum, of general formula which they 

believe to be constructed on the ty 2)0 


vu/ 

These sulphur compounds are intensely difficult to remove, and 
impart to the oil an unpleasant raucous odour. The peculiar 
odour of Texas and Bcotch oils is no doubt due in agniat measure 
to the sulphur they contain. 


Shale and Shale Oil. 

While Janies Young was ex 2 )erimenting with his jn’oeess for 
obtaining paraffin oil and w'ax by distilling bituminous coal at a low 
temperature, a bituminous mineral to which the name “ shale ” 
has been given was discovered in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Shale is a hard laminated rock varying from dark grey to 
black and containing from 15 to 30 per cent, of organic matter 
mixed with inorganic substances. When the shale is heated the 
organic matter suliers deconqiosition and distils off in vapours 
wdiich when condensed yield a thick oil consisting essentially of a 
mixture of hydrocarbons not unlike some varieties of natural 
petroleum. 

This hydrocarbon distillate is formed from the organic portion 
of the shale by the action of heat, and the jirocess is known as 
“ destructive distillation,” because the distillates are different in 
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their chemical composition from the original substance in the 
still (distinction from simple distillation). 

The organic matter of the shale has not been thoroughly isolated 
and examined, but it appears to consist of the fatty and albumi- 
nous products of decay of minute animal forms buried in mineral 
matter by a process of sedimentatimi in some earlier geological 
age. Artificial shales bearing a great resemblance to the natural 
product have been prepared in the laboratory by mixing diatoms 
and infusoria with clay and then ])aking tlie mixture until it 
becomes liard. Such artificial shales yield on destructive distil- 
lation oils very similar to that obtained from natural shale. 

On an industrial scale the shale as it is received from the 
mines is broken into small pieces and thrown into a vertical retort 
heated by fire. 

Various tyi)es of retorts hav(i been devised from time to time, 
but it will suffice! to describe brielly here the new Henderson 
retort. Tlu' upper portion of the retort is maintained at about 
1100'^ F. and the lower is lieated to 1200 to 1800 " F. The 
shale, enters l)y the hopper and the bulk of th() oil is distilled 
from it ill the ujiper chamber at 900' ' F. The “spent’’ shale, 
still containing some fixed carbon and nitrogen, then passes 
down the retort, where it is heated to 1200 or 1300 F. while 
at the same time superlieated steam is pass(‘d over it. The 
products of distillation ])ass from the top of the retort through 
a jiipe into the condensers. The object of the steam current 
is two-fold. In the first place it assists in carrying off the 
vapours and preventing too much decomposition of the oil, and 
secondly it acts upon the nitrogenousmatter in the shale forming 
ammonia. Throe products are obtained from the shale in this 
way 

1. Crude oil. 

2. rermanent gas used for heating retoids and lighting the 
works. 

8. Ammoniacal liquor which is ultimately treated with 
for the preparation of sulphate of ammonia. The crude oil is 
dark green in colour and varies in specific gravity from '800 to 
*890. Owing h) its high content of solid hydrocarbons it is semi- 
solid at ordinary temiieraturos, and the small percentages of 
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sulphur and nitrogen compounds impart a characteristic odour 
to it. 

In chemical composition it resembles petroleum, in that it 
consists of a mixture of various homologues of the paraffin, olefine 
and naphthene series ; but there the resemblance stops, since it 
contains much larger quantities of solid paraffins than any natural 
petroleum, a difference which can only be explained by comparing 
the modes of formation. 

Whereas petroleum has been formed, at least in some cases, at 
moderate temperatures acting over long periods of time, shale 
oil is a product of rapid chemical decomposition at high tempera- 
tures. The latter reaction invariably results in the formation of 
crystalline paraffin from amorphous hydrocarbons accompanied 
by a deep-seated change in composition of the original bodies. 

Mineral Oil Refinino. 

A small percentage of crude petroleum is nowadays employed 
as a fuel without any previous refinement, save that of allowing it to 
stand for a short time for the water to settle out, and a few of the 
wells in America yield viscous crudes \\hich only require filtering 
and clarifying befor(} ])eing placed upon the market as natural 
lubricating oils. -The vast majority of crudes are, however, 
subjected to a process of refining for the preparation of a series of 
products. The object of the refiner broadly is to separate the 
crude into fractions of different gravity and boiling point, and 
then to remove from each of these fractions all foreign matter of 
a non-hydrocarbon type. 

The finished products, whether naphtha, kerosenes, or lubri- 
cating oils, should consist exclusively of hydrocarbons. 

This object is attained by submitting the oil to fractional dis- 
tillation, collecting the distillate in separate receivers according to 
the gravity or boiling jjoint, and subsequently washing the 
distillates with mineral acid to remove basic matter, alkali to 
separate the impurities of an acid nature, and finally, in some 
cases, water to free the oil from all traces of the alkali. 

This is the general principle utilised in any petroleum refinery, 
but the detailed method of conducting these operations and the 
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class of products manufactured varies widely from place to place 
according to the composition of the crude, the demands of the 
market, and the economic policy of the refiner. It is impossible 
here to describe in any detail the various modifications of refinery 
practice, which occupy a voluminous literature of a highly 
specialised character. A general description of the methods 
employed from the point of view of underlying principles will 
suffice. 

We shall consider the operations under two headings : 

1. Distillation. 

2. Chemical and Physical treatment of the distillates. 

Distillation.— A consideration of the composition of the crude oils 

will show that petroleum can bo fractionated by distillation into 
any number of products boiling between dillerent temperature 
ranges ; and in fact the crude is frequently split up ultimately 
into a dozen or more fractions. This high degree of fractionation 
is, however, never conducted entirely at one works, the tendency 
of refiners l)eing to specialise, one works simply separating crudes 
into volatile oils and residuum, while otlu^rs concern themselves 
solely with the refractionation of naphthas, burning oils, or 
residuum, as the case may be. It is usual in the first distillation 
to split up the crude simply into four fractions, namely — 

1. Crude naphthas, distilling up to about 150^ C. 

2. Crude burning oil distilling between 150 and BOO'^ C. 

3. Intermediate oil (wax distillate) above 800° C. 

4. Residue. 

The naphthas are purified by chemical means and redistilled, 
yielding light and heavy naphthas and a residue, which is put into 
the crude burning oil. Similarly, the burning oil fractions are 
purified and redistilled, yielding various grades of burning oils 
and a residue, put into the intermediate oil. In some cases the 
residuum requires only physical treatment before being placed 
upon the market as a lubricant, but more generally it is trans- 
ferred to another retort and distilled in a current of superheated 
steam until dry. 

The distillates are washed and redistilled in steam, sometimes 
assisted by a vacuum, the various grades of cylinder oils being 
thus obtained. 

0.1. K 
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Distillation of the Crude. 

The crude oil is distilled from large cylindrical stills by direct 
fire, and the fraction which comes over below about 150° C. is 
collected and set aside for further treatment. The distillation is 
continued sometimes with the aid of a “ little” superheated steam, 
and up to 250° C. or 300° C. the crude liurniug oil distillate is 
collected ; as the temperature rises, more or less decomposi- 
tion of the high molecular weight hydrocarbons occurs, and 
the distillate consists of heavy burning oil, lubricating oil and 
paraffin wax, sometimes called “ cracked distillate,” because the 
the decomposition is accompanied by a cracking noise. 

It has been mentioned before that the oi)en chain hydrocarbons 
containing over 20 carbon atoms do not boil at ordinary pressures 
undecomposed, although it is possilde to distil them unchanged 
bypassing large (luantities of superheated steam into the retort. 
The mechanism of this decomposition process is not perfectly 
clear, but it certainly results in the formation of more olefines 
and paraffins of lower molecular weight, and even permanent 
gas, and may proceed according to the following series of 
equations : 

( 2()I^ 42 ^ ^ lol ho 4- C jo/ / 22 

I I 

Paraffin Oletine Paraffin 

(/ 'uJhoX- ( V)// 10+ ( \J / 12 

(Cs/Zio)., etc. 

It is, however, very important to note that as a result of this 
“cracking,” the percentage of paraffin wax which may be 
obtained from the crude is very materially increased, a pheno- 
menon which may be due not entirely to decomposition of the 
hydrocarbons in the strict chemical sense, but also to alteration 
in the physical state of the hydrocarbons which constitute 
wax. 

These particular hydrocarbons are present in the crude oil in 
an amorphous state, probably as a colloidal suspension, and the 
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effect of heating the oil to high temperatures undoubtedly results^ 
in a transformation to a crystalline form no longer colloidally 
suspended, and hence capable of easy removal by pressing. At 
the same time dry heating for too long at a high temperature 
results in excessive decomposition, and although the yield of 
illuminating oil may be thereby increased, it is at the expense of 
the wax and lubricating oil fractions. The art of the refiner at 
this stage, therefore, lies in carrying out the distillation at the 
proper temperature and speed, by admitting more or less super- 
heated steam to the still to moderate the cracking, with the 
object of carrying over the whole of the wax bydiocarbons in the 
neutral or intermediate fraction, since, if any bo left in the 
burning oils, it impairs their illuminaXing power wliile its pre- 
sence in the residuum intended for cylinder oil stock seriously 
affects the cold test and viscosity. 

Distillation of the Fractions. — Each fraction ()])tained fi’om the 
crude, as described above, is subjected to clumiical purification 
processes to bo described in the following pages, and' then rofrac- 
tionated to obtain more homogeneous products, i,(\, products of 
fairly narrow boiling point limits. 

The naphtha fraction is usually distilled from retorts heated by 
steam coils, and separated into light and heavy naphtha, each of 
which products may, if desired, be further divided into gasolines 
or motor spirit, stove gasoline, solvent naphtha, i lc. 

The residue remaining in the naiditha stills, known as heavy 
ends, is put into the crude burning oil fraction, which is likewise 
redistilled, after treatment, for the production of - various grades 
of illuminating oils, the lighter distillates from this operation 
constituting the commercial kerosines, while the heavier portions 
are known as water-white oils, and arc excellent illurainants. 

The “neutral”^ fraction which, as we have seen, comes over 
after the burning oils, is not usually chemically treated right 
away, but distilled once more witli a small (Quantity of super- 
heated steam to induce further cracking and render the paraffin 
wax more crystalline, after which it is cooled below the solidifying 
point and pressed in hydraulic presses to remove the paraffin 

■ So called because It usnally is fairly free from imimrllies of a non-liyilrocarboa 
type. 
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scale which it contaias. The filtrate from the presses, known as 
“ pressed distillate,” may or may not require chemical treatment, 
according to the quality of the crude and the care taken in dis- 
tilling. In any case the pressed distillate is again returned to 
the still and “ reduced” by a current of superheated steam. The 
steam removes the lighter portion which, after clarifying and 
filtering, is sold as sjiindle or light machinery oil. The residue or 
reduced pressed distillate is then clarified, filtered, etc., and jdaced 
upon the market as viscous neutral, or heavy machinery oil. 

The residuum left in the crude oil still constitutes cylinder 
oil stock, and the method employed to preparci heavy steam 
cylinder oils from it varies according to its composition. 

In some cases superheated steam is led into the retort which is 
then heated hy fire and distilled to dryness, leaving a residue of 
pitch. In other cases all that is necessary is tf) blow open 
steam through the oil to remove traces of volatile matter, then 
clarify and filter through various depths of charcoal or earth, 
when a greenish coloured viscous cylinder oil known as “ Pale 
filtered cylinder oil ” is obtained. 

Some crudes yield only a small percentage of poor (|uality 
cylinder oil, and in these cases it rarely pays to attempt the 
preparation of lubricants from it. In this case the r(^sidlmm is 
sold as fuel oil for use in steam raising and internal combustion 
engines. 

During the distillation large quantities of permanent gas, 
chiefly methane, are formed from decomjiosition ])rocessos, and 
this serves admirably as fuel for the boilers and stills of the 
refinery. 

One other recent development of the petroleum industry must 
be mentioned. Natural gas, which invariably accompanies crude 
oil, and consists essentially of mixtures of methane, ethane and 
propane, carries with it small quantities of the higher members, 
butane, pentane, hexane, etc. 

These highly valuable liquid hydrocarbons may bo extracted 
from the gas by compressing, refrigerating or bubbling it through 
heavier fractions, and this process is now commercially carried 
out, and affords a good supply of volatile matter for incor- 
poration with the lightest fractions from the stills for motor spirit. 
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Each of tlie distillates from petroleum, before being placed 
upon the market is, as above mentioned, treated with acid and 
alkali respectively. The most general acirl em 2 )loyed is concen- 
trated 8 ul 2 )bui‘ic of ()() B. (1*76 sp. gr.). In some cases sulidmric 
anhydride is added to the sul 2 )buric acid, when a more energetic 
action is required, ratents have been taken out for the utilisation 
of acetic acid, liquid SO^, etc. 

About 4 ozs. of the acid is used for every gallon of oil to be 
treated, and the mixture is viokmtly agitated, air b(dng blown 
through the liquid in lead-lined tanks. After about 30 to 
40 minutes agita-tion the mixture is allowed to stand until com- 
2 )lete st'-paration of the acid occurs, when the acid layer is run off 
into a so 2 )a.ra,te taaik, and is known as “ acid tar.” 

The oil is then [)umi)ed into another va,t where it meets a solu- 
tion of caustic soda. The concentration of the caustic varies 
somewhat with the nature of the oil to be refined, i)revious tests 
lunng nec(^ssary on small samples, to ascertain the concentra- 
tion which is least likely to form troublesonu^ emulsions when 
agitated with the oil. In some cases the oil is distilled over 
concentrate.d caustic lyes, hut in general after violently mixing 
the oil with 1 to 2 })er cent, of the soda solution, the sepa- 
rated lyes are withdrawn, and the oil is (iitluir warmed, allowed 
to stand to clarify, or washed with waiej- to remove traces of 
the alkali. The caustic lyes obtained from the washing are known 
as “ soda tars.” 

The reactions which take [dace hetw(5cn the oil and sulphuric 
acid are sf^mewhat ohscun'. Tumsky, quoted by Eedwood, writes : 
“ The petroleum loses and the acid gains in volume to an extent 
often amounting to 5 to 8 jier cent, of the 2 )etroleuni. The tar 
products dissolve and impart a dee]) brown colour to the acid 
while the aromatic hydrocarbons, and many of the other unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons are converted into sul])h()-acids. The acid 
is s])ecially instrumental in removing the oxygen-containing 
bodies ; in fact, by continuing the treatment, the petroleum can 
be completely deprived of oxygen. On subsequently diluting the 
acid, an emulsion is formed, the surface of which is covered with 
an oily liquid having an odour somewhat resembling that of oil 
of turpentine or camphor. The action of the sulphuric acid is 
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more complicated than a 2 )pears at first sight, for sulphurous acid 
is evolved in some quantity, and this is not accounted for by the 
actions referred to. Reduction of the acid evidently occurs, but 
the reducing agent is not as yet known. Even when the acid 
treatment is repeated as often as ten times, colour is still imparted 
to the acid, and further evolution of sulphurous acid occurs. It 
has been suggested that the acid has also an oxidising action, and 
this view is partly supported by the increased action when the 
treatment is assisted by heat, and by the greater refining power 
of Nordhausen sulphuric acid as compared with the ordinary 
acid.” ^lore recently the theory of surface action or colloid 
chemistry has been invoked to explain the action of the acid. 
Without entering into details here, it may be mentioned that when 
certain substances of high molecular weight are treated with 
solvents under certain conditions, a solution is produced which, 
although j)orfectly clear to the eye and presenting in every way 
the general appearance of a true solution, yet behaves in many 
ways difierently to solutions of crystalloids, r.//., salt in water, 
etc. A good exfimplc is afforded by albumen and water. Such 
solutions possess little or no osmotic in*essu re, and when examined 
by the ultramicroscope are found to consist of exceedingly minute 
particles of all)umen distributed throughout the water. These 
“solutions” have been termed “pseudosolutions” or “colloidal 
suspensions.” Their most characteristic properties may be 
summarised thus : 

(1) They are optically heterogeneous, i.r., vhen viewed by a 

microscope placed at right angles to a parallel beam of 
light passed through the solution in a quartz cell, 
shilling particles in rapid motion are seen, to which 
the name “ microns ” has been given. (Principle of the 
Ultramicrcscope.) 

(2) When treated by certain chemical reagents or subjected 

to physical forces, such as heat, light, and electricity, 
the “ solution ” is destroyed, and the suspended matter 
thrown down, njj., a colloidal suspension of egg-albu- 
men in water is “ coagulated ” by heat, currents of 
.electricity, mineral and acetic acids, and certain metallic 
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Now petroleum has been found to be optically heterogeneous, 
and it is thought by many that the resinous and asphaltic bodies 
of high molecular weight, which are always present in the crude, 
are not really “ dissolved” in the oil as a true solution, but exist 
in colloidal suspension. Schultz^ considers that the action of 
sulphuric acid is “colloidal,” resulting in the coagulation of the 
resinous pitches and asphaltic substances in the oil. On this 
view, “ the unrefined oil is an “oleosol” of high molecular weight 
condensation products, liy the treatment with concentrated 
sulphuric acids these colloid bodies become partly separated, and 
an “acidsol” forms in the acid layer.” 

This view receives sui^port from the fact that the colour may 
bo discharged, and the oil freed from asphaltic matter by simple 
filtration through charcoal or earth, certainly a pliysical or surface 
action. Nevertheless, as Gurwitsch points out, quantities of 
sulphonated organic compounds are alw’ays found in the acid 
tar, which suffices to show that “ the chemical process plays a 
very great role.” These observations of Schultz, Rakusin, and 
others are of very great interest in directing the attention of 
investigators to the colloid aspects of petroleum, and indeed of 
all oils. 

In the author’s opinion these view's are dcistined to play a 
great part in the future study of oil nnd its purification. 

We shall have occasion to discuss this further later on. 

The action of the soda is of course clear. Thfioil, after washing 
with sulphuric acid, contains, in addition to the naturally-occurring 
acid matters, sulphonated acids, etc., which dissolve in the alkaline 
solutions, and so are removed. 

The numlier of washings necessary to produce a pure oil 
obviously depends on the quantity and nature of the impurities 
in the crude distillate. 

The bulk of such impurities are originally present in the crude, 
but the method of distillation is in part responsible for them. 

Accordingly the operations of distilling and refining are more 
or less intimately related, and it may be taken as a general rule 
that the more care taken in the distillation the less refining is 
necessary. 

1 Pols. 5, 205 .pid 440. 
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Distillates from the best American crudes rarely require more 
than one treatment with acid and soda respectively, hut in the 
case of the sulphurous Texas oils, as also shale oil, two or more 
treatments are required to produce an oil of first-class quality. 

The composition and analytical constants of petroleum pro- 
ducts vary so widely with differences in origin tliat it is only 
2 J 08 sihle to indicate broadly their more im 2 )ortant features. 

Motor sjiirit or light lienzine varies in gravity from '650 to '720 
and distils comidetely between 30 and 120° C. to 140” C. 

It is valued by the distillation test, gravity and calorific power. 
Chemically it should be quite free from acids and alkalies, and con- 
sist essentially of saturated hydrocarbons, j^tH’affios and naph- 
thenes uj) to 6 or 7 carbon atoms. 

Solvent naphthas, used in the extraction of oils and the 
manufacture of paint and varnish thinners, range in gravity 
from '700 to '740. 

The product of the ])etroleuui refinery is usually again 
fractionated by spirit distillers to prepare grades of different 
flash 2 )oint and volatility. 

Illuminating Oils possess gravities from '800 to '825, the better 
qualities being usually at *71)0. In general, a high gravity oil is a 
better illuminant than a low, within certain limits. 

The oils should he light coloured to water-white, free from all 
inorganic matter and acids. 

The minimum Hash ])oint is fixed by law in civilised countries, 
the English limit being 73° F. Abel. 

The presence of wax in the oil sjmils its dluminating power, 
and causes it to solidify or cloud at comparatively high tem 2 )era- 
tures, L(’., 40- F. The liigh flash distillate known as water- 
white oils of about *800 gravity are excellent burning oils. 

The non-viscous neutrals or spindle oils of Pennsylvanian 
origin range from *850 to *870, while the viscous neutral 
(machinery oils) fall between *880 and '920. As they issue from 
the press they are usually red coloured, but may bo bleached by 
filtration or exposure to siyilight to a pale lemon yellow. 

The flashing temperature, generally over 850° F., and viscosity 
constitute important constants in their technical analysis. 

. The viscous steam cylinder oils also vary greatly in their 
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specific gravities according to tlieir origin, viz., from ’885 to *9520. 
By filtration tlie gravity is slightly reduced. 

“ Vaseline is a product, the preparation of which is more or 
less secret ; it may, however, be prepared by carefully distilling 
certain residua in vacuo and filtering the distillate through char 
at temperatures only slightly above the melting ])oint. 

The yields from Pennsylvanian and Bussian petroleums are 
on the average as follows : — 


Gasoline 
Naphthas 
Illuminating Oil 
Lubricating Oil 
Paraffin Vax . 
Pitch , 
Besiduum 
Loss 


Ainoric.an. 


I’O to IbO per cent. 
12 to 1 5 per cent. 
60 to 56 per cent. 
1(> to 18 i)er C(‘nt. 
2 to 25 pej- cent. 


8 to 10 per c(;nt. 


ItUSSUlll. 


1 5 to 10 per cent, 

i } 

5U) to 10 per cent, 
i 10 to 50 per cent, 
nil. 

I nil. 

10 to 15 per cent. 


Crude shale oil is refined by a series of o])erations very similar 
to those described for petroleum, except that raiber more crack- 
ing is allow(5d during the distillations, 'VUv, first operation con- 
sists in heating the crude in fire-heated stilL with a small 
quantity of su])er-heated steam to complete dryness, whereby the 
oil is still further decomposed and a sonunvliat thinner distillate 
obtained, together with quantities of gas which is used for 
heating and lighting in the refiner 3 % 

The distillate is known as “once-run oil,” and the still residue 
is coke. The once-i'un oil is treated vith acid and alkali, and 
again distilled into three fractions, known as crude naphtha, 
twice-run oil, and a highly fluorescent product called green oil. 
Considerable cracking occurs again in this distillation, coke and 
gas being formed in fair quantity. 

The crude naphtha is then chemically treattal by acid and 
alkali, and distilled in steam-heated retorts, yielding a distillate 
of refined naphtha (*720 -*71)0 gravity), and a residue of heavy 
oil which is put into the twice-run fraction. 
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Light m iur:u 

or machinery oi’ }ica\y engine 

Cdihtillate) (re^uiiie^ 

1 The distillation of cylinder stock in the refinery is usually controlled by determining the ila'h and liiing 1 ‘oiiit (fire test) of samples 
from time to time. 
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The twice-run oil on washing and redistilling yields various 
grades of illuminating oil from *800— *820 gravity, which usually 
require some further treatment with acid and soda before being 
placed on the market. 

It should be noted here that in general the distillates from 
crude shale oil require far more chemical treatment than 
petroleum products before an oil of equal purity is obtained. 
This is due not only to the difference in composition of the 
crudes, but to the greater decomposition induced in the distilla- 
tion of shale oil resulting in the production of various impurities 
of a resinous nature, as a result of w^hich the loss on refining is 
comparatively great, a disadvantage which can be to some extent 
minimised by careful attention to the method of distillation. 

The green oil consists of a mixture of crude lubricating oil and 
paraffin wax. 

It is slowly cooled^ to about 5^ F. and placed in the filter 
press. The oil which runs out shows a deej)er fiuorescence, and 
is known as blue oil, while hard scale, melting from 105 —115° F., 
remains in the press, and is removed to the wax refinery. The 
blue oil after chemical treatment is fractioned by superheated 
steam distillation into — 

1. Gas oil, from which, by subsequent distillation, a heavy 

burning oil or mineral colza may, if desired, be obtained. 

2. Light oil, whicli on washing, gives •805— *875 gravity, 

machinery or spindle oil. 

3. Heavy oil containing a little paraffin wax, from wdiich, by 

cooling and pressing, soft scale and *885 machinery oil 

respectively is obtained. 

Paraffin Wax.— The paraffin scale obtained by pressing green 
oil. consists essentially of a mixture of homologiies of the saturated 
hydrocarbon series of various melting points, and in order to 
obtain a hard wax it is necessary to remove all the bodies of low 
melting point. This is attained by the process known as 
“ sweating.” 

The scale is melted and allowed to stand at about 180° C. for a 
short time to clarify, and then run into moulds to solidify. The 
solid blocks (about 2 feet X 1 foot X 6 inches) are placed on 

’ Uupid chilling must be avoidetl, otherwise the parafliu ciyslals arc too small. 
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inclined trays and exposed to a temperature 20'' or 30^' F. below 
the melting point of the final product intended to be obtained, 
whereby the hydrocarbons of low melting j^oiiit are liquified and 
ooze out, leaving a ** cracked ” cake of solid wax. 

The drippings are collected, cooled, and subjected to a similar 
process at a somewdiat lower temperature to obtain wax of 
inferior melting point. 

This system of successive cooling and sweating is usually 
carried out in four stages yielding respectively waxes melting 
at 120'' F. (25 to 80 per cent.), 115 ’ F. (10 per cent.), 110 ’F. 
(20 per cent.), 100" F. (10 per cent.), and a small quantity of oily 
matter which is put into the blue oil fraction. 

The various grades of wax are subsequently imdted, churned 
up with charcoal to bleach, and finally clarified and cast into 
blocks. 

The total yield of wax of all grades from crude shale oil 
amounts to 12 to 15 per cent., from American petroleum 1 to 
5 per cent., and Galician 8 to 10 per cent., while llussian crudes 
yield none. 

Paraffin wax is valued according to its melting i)oint, colour, 
and odour. The best qualities are translucent whitish products 
free from odour and tasteless. It finds great apjdication for a 
variety of purposes, notably in the manuhicture of candles, 
polishes, w^aterprooling, and insulating materials. 
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NATURAL SOURCES AND METHODS OF PREPARATION OF THE 
SAPONIFIABLE OILS AND FATS 

Natural Sources of the Saponifiable Oils and Fats. 

Fatty mattor is found as an essontial constituent in all forms 
of v(^getal)lo and anima,! life, where it serves as a reserve supjdy 
of nouriKlimont for the growing tissue. The fat is generally 
present in the form of fine globules suspended in the cell Iluids, 
but occasionally it is found in the vegetable kingdom as crystalline 
needles. In the plant the most abundant supply of oil is found 
either in the seeds or the fruit, where it is always associated with 
other reserve ])roducis, chief of which are proteins and starch, 
(^hlorophyl and other colouring matters are also present, particu- 
larly in the fruit. The process by which oil is formed in the 
organism is not quite clear, hut it is highly probable that it is 
formed both by the do(U)mpo8ition of protein and from the carbo- 
hydrates, cellulose, sugar, etc. The latter view receives support 
from the observed fact that during the ripening period of a plant 
the oil content increases, while the starch diminishes. How far 
climatic conditions, temperature, etc., inlluence the nature and 
quantity of oil in the plant has not yet been sufficiently studied 
to enable any very definite conclusions to be drawn, beyond the 
fact that warmth appears to favour a high oil content; hence 
the remarkable quantities of oil obtainable from most tropical 
plants. 

I'he number of idants from which oil has been obtained and 
examined is legion, but up to the present comparatively few find 
any extensive application in the oil industry. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in the near future the progress of scientific 
methods of cultivation and increased transport facilities in the 
tropics will bring into the market vast quantities of hitherto but 
little known oils. 
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The fat obtained from all land animals is solid at ordinary 
temperatures, but during life is present in a liquid state. Liquid 
oils are only found in the cold-blooded animals (fish, etc.). 

The fine globules of fat are surrounded by a membrane of 
protein and form a network of cellular tissue (intercellular fats). 
Considerable quantities are present also between the muscles and 
cells of the various organs (intracellular fat). 

The blood, lymph, bone marrow, and secretions of the animal 
body also contain small quantities of fat. The fat of very young 
animals contains somewhat less olein than that of a fully 
matured animal, and, further, the composition of the oil varies 
with the nature of the foodstuffs. Phosphorised fats (lecithin and 
other phospliatides) are found in all animals. Fatty matter is 
undoubtedly synthesised in the animal body chiefly from the 
carbohydrates of the foodstuffs, a fact which is utilised in the 
feeding of live stock. The chief animal fats and oils which find 
industrial application are : 

Tallow, from mutton and beef ; 

Lard, from the intracellular fat of the hog ; 

Bone fat, from the marrow of bones ; 

Horse fat ; 

Fish oil, chief of which arc (a) liver oils; (/>) blubber from the 
whale. 

The following scheme of classification has been suggested by 
Lewkowitsch^ : 

FATTY MATTKIL 


Oils (liijuid at ordinary Fat (solid at ordinary 

toniiM'raturrs). teiii[K‘ratiir('s). 


Vegelablc. Animal. Vogjitable. Animal. 


I ^ i I I 

Drying. Semi-drying. Non-drying. Sea animals. J.and animals. 


Fisli oils. Train oils. 


Liver oils. 

^ LcwUowitseh ; Oil, Fats and Wa.\cs. 
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All the vegetable oils contain pliytosiearol and no cholesterol, 
while all the animal oils contain cholesterol and no phyto* 
stearol. 

The presence of one of these substances therefore decides 
whether an oil is of animal or vegetable origin. 

The animal oils and fats are nowadays obtained as by-products 
of the great slaughter-houses and canning factories from the 
carcases of hogs, oxen, sheep, goats, and horses. 

The fish oil industry is also of great im])ortance, and comprises 
the extraction of the fatty matter from whales and a variety of 
fish. 

The more im])ortant commercial vegetal )le oils and their 
botanical sources are indicated in the table below (Ubbelohdo) : 


Oil. 

Order. 

Oenus and spcoies. 

Nninbur 

ol 

<jraiTiuu's 
of oil per 
100 




uo'anmit's 
of fcioc'd. 

Palm . 

I’almaceae 

Elaeis giiineensis Jactp, 

Crlp-l 

Coco-nut oil 


Cocus nucifera, L. 

(fruit) 

40/45 

Heni]) seed 

Moraceae 

Cannabis sativa, L. 

(copra) 

25/35 

Poppy seed 

Papaveraceae 

Papaver somniferum, L. 

41/50 

Rape . 

Cruciferae 

Rrassica Napas, L. 

35/40 

Earth nut . 

Leguminosae 

Arachis hy^wgaea, L. 

45/50 

(Arachis) 
Soya bean . 


G‘Iycine hispid a 

15/23 

Linseed 

Linacoae 

Liiium usitatissimum, L. 

32/41 

Castor 

Euphorbiaceae 

Riconus communis^ L. 

40/53 

Croton 

j) 

Croton Tiglium, L. 

53/60 

Cotton seed 

Malvaceae 

Gossypium herbaceum, L. 

24/20 

Shea butter 

Sapotaceae 

Rutyrospermum Parkii 

27/52 

Olive . 

Oleaceae 

Olea europaea, L. 

40/00 

Sesame 

Pedaliaceae 

Sesamum indicum, L, 

(fruit) 

50/58 

Sunflower . 

Compositae 

Heliaiithus annuus, L. 

21/22 
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Commercial Preparation of the Fats and Oils. 

The fats and oils are obtained from the raw materials by three 
distinct processes : 

1. By melting out or “ rendering.” 

2. By iiressing out, or expression.” 

8. By extraction with solvents. 

The first of these processes is cojifined almost entirely to-day 

to the ]>repai*ation of fats 
fj'oni animal tissue, but in 
West Africa and uncivil- 
ised countries, considerable 
(|uantitii3S of oil are, how- 
ever, obtained from seeds 
by a melting-out process, 
still practised by the na- 
tives. 

The expression process is 
largely used in the treat- 
ment of the seeds and fruits 
of phinis. This process 
wa.s ])ractistid at least two 
thousand yiiars ago, and 
^Yas one of the ea,rliest 
methods of prepa.ring fats, 
but the modern lixpression 
process may 1)0 said to date 
from the discovery, in 1785, 
by Joseph Bramah, of the 
L’w. niP • r A, hydraulic press, and by far 

H(r. — Oil I iess. (Uy )»crmismon of Mus'iis. ' ^ 

JioM', Downs kY Tlioiiiphoij.) file largest (piantities of 

fatty matter are nowadays 
prepared by this process. The extraction of oils by means of 
.solvents is of comjiaratively recent date, and was originally applied 
TO the preparation of oil fi'om by-iiroducts of certain industries, 
such as wool-scouring, leather-dressing, and sewage. Buring the 
last few years, however, great advances have been made in the 
preparation on an industrial scale of high-class solvents, and so 
the extraction process now finds a wide and growing application. 
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In many works only one of these three processes is employed, 
but in some cases two or more methods are used conjointly. The 
choice of either of these processes for the extraction of an oil 
depends upon several factors, chief of which are the use to which 
the product is to he applied, and the relative value of oil and the 
residues. 

Extraction of Oil from Animal Tissue. — The raw material for 
extraction is of a very varied nature, depending not only upon 
the type of tissue eiujiloyed, but also mjon its age and previous 
history. Animal tissue is particularly prone to decom23usitioii 
when insufficient attention is devoted to the method of storage, 
and tissue which has heeii allowed to stand until decomposition 
is far advanced is enormously reduced in value as raw material 
for the oil industry. This is due to two causes. On the one 
hand, the comhined influence of bacterial and enzymic action on 
the protein matter of the tissue results in the formation of large 
quantities of evil-smelling atid highly ohjectionahle soluble 
decomposition products, which are removed together with the 
oil, to which they impart pungent odours and unpleasant taste. 
The removal of these decomposition products from the extracted 
oil by refining is diflicult and costly. On the other hand, fatty 
matter in the presence of decomposing protein suffers hydrolytic 
decomposition, with the result that the oil possesses a high 
content of free fatty acids and is very dark in colour. The exact 
nature of the changes which animal tissue undergoes during 
decomposition is unknown. It is certain, however, that bacteria 
play a great part in the reaction, and consequently in order to 
obtain a product possessing the minimum of decomposition it is 
necessary to store the tissue at low temperatures, since at the 
freezing [)oint of water and below', bacterial activity is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Washing and Preparation of the Tissue for Extraction. — The 
crude, raw material, before being placed in the extractor, requires 
to be thoroughly washed with water and then broken up. This 
is usually accomplished by passing the tissue through cylindrical 
wire machines rotating in a trough of cold water. The clean 
product is then dried, disintegrated into small pieces and placed 
in the extractor. 

O.I. ‘ F 
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Extraction.— The ronderinj^ is carried oni by either open fire, 
steam, or hoi water. In the latter case tlie watei* may be rendered 
acid or alkaline previous to use. Various modifications, mainly 
of a mechanical nature, of extracting apparatus are employed, 
but the principle remains the same throughout ; the fat- 
containing cell swells and bursts under the influence of the heat, 
setting free the oily contents, which flow down into a ]*eceiver 
placed below. 

in order to accelerate this bursting of the cell wall, patents 
have been talu'u out for the addition of from H to 10 per cent, 
of concentrated sulphuric acid to the water in a water-extraction 
process. The acid attacks the membrane, which accordingly 
readily hursts, ])ermitting the extniction process to 2 )roceed more 
rapidly. The use of alkaline water, intended to abstract the free 
fatty acids, has now been practically given up, sin(‘(i the forma- 
tion of persistent emulsions renders the process slow and 
inefficient. 

In the dry proc(!ss, considerable (juantities of ])ungent vapours 
are evolved, formed by the decomi)osition of the glycerides and 
tissue under the influence of heat. To avoid contamination of the 
atmosphere with these vapours, it is usual to arrange a system of 
flues by means of which the volatile matter is i)assed into the 
furnace and burned. 

A process for carrying out the rendering in a vacuum has been 
patented, in which it is claimed that all traces of readily volatile 
impurities are removed during the extractioii, all ohjcsctionahle 
smell is avoided, and the product obtained possesses a high 
degree of purity. 

Sometimes the raw fat is placed in the digestor, and trc'.ated 
with steam, or heated by fire, to moderately high temperatures, 
ill order to obtain, as complete a rendering as possible in one 
operation. This, however, tends to decompose the oil, and yields 
a product of comparatively poor quality. For the preparation of 
pure fats of good quality, intended for edible or other purposes, 
care must he taken to secure the raw material fresh from the 
carcase of the animal and to render it in the first case at as losv 
a temperature as possible. The residue from the first digestor 
still contains some fat, which is extracted either by subjecting 
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it to {I higher hmipeniiure, or the action of siiporlicated steam 
sometimes under pressure in autoclaves. 

This causes a considerable amount of hydrolysis of the fat and 
tissue to occur, hence the product ohtained is much inferior in 
(piality to tliat of th(‘ hrst extraction. In soim^ works the fat is 
extracted from th(i rcisidue of the remhn-ing ])y expressing it 
under hydraulic pressure. This, again, leav(;s a, nisidue coiitain- 
ing^ small percentage of fat which may lx; remov(;d by extraction 
with solvents. The fully extracted tissue, consisting simply of 
fibre and cell protein, is fit only for manure, but the residiu; 
from the presses or digesters, if not further treat(;d witli solvents, 
is sold as a food-stuff. Horn; fat is sometimes ()htain(;d l)y a 
rendering process. Some manufacturers extract the fat by 
boiling tlie bones in a vat with water, and skimming off tlie fatty 
layer, which ris(;s to tfce surface. In other cases the hon{;s are 
treated w'itli direct steam in a specially constructed digester, when 
tlie fat melts out and is run off at the bottom of the vessel. 
More frequently, however, the preparation of fat fi’om Ixmes is 
accomplished by extraction with solvents. 

The Preparation of Pats and Oils by Expression. 

This metliod of preparation of oils is of predominant import- 
ance, and is nowadays almost universally enijiloyed, for the 
production of vegetable oils. Two methods of (qieration an; in 
use in this country, known resiK;ctively as the English and the 
Anglo-American systems. Droadly, four distinct ojierations an; 
jiecessary : — 

1. Purilication of the seeds. 

‘2. Crushing the seeds to a pulp or meal. 

d. Heating the meal 

4. Expression of the oil from the crushed seed, by hydraulic 
jmessure. 

The seed as received by the crusher is mixed with sand, dirt, 
and occasionally small quantities of different kinds of seeds from 
that which it is intended to obtain the oil ; the seeds are ther(‘- 
fore first passed through cleaning machines, which remove 
dirt and foreign bodies, and finally into ingeniously contrived 
cylindrical wire machines, which effect a more or less efficient 

r 2 
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sorting of the individual seed. The clean seed is then decorti- 
cated, if necessary, placed in a mill, and ground to a meal. 
The meal is mixed with a little water and warmed in steam- 
jacketed kettles, before being filled into the hags for pressing. The 
object of the heating is to render the oil more fluid, and so easier to 
express, and also to assist in coagulating the alhuminoiis matter 
of the meal. On the correct heating of the meal, the ({uantity 
and quality of the oil obtained largely depends, since with too 
high a temperature tlie colour stufls and flavouring principals 
are dissolved by the oil to an excessive degree and the expression 
of oils intended for edible purposes is for this reason generally 
carried out in the cold. It is usual to press the cake, first with 
moderate pressure, when oil of the best quality is obtained (first 
pressure oil) ; the pressure is then increased and a further yield 
of oil results (second pressure oil). 

Finally, the meal may he ground up again, further heated, and 
once more pressed. It is not the object of this book to describe 
the machinery employed in these operations, and for a discussion 
of the merits and details of various types of mills and presses 
the reader is referred to the standard engineering treatises on 
the subject. 

The quantity of oil left behind in the cake depends upon a 
number of important details, such as the method of the prepara- 
tion of the meal, the temperature and pressure employed, and 
is further varied according to the particular demands of the 
market for oil and cake respectively. In general, however, from 
5 to 10 per cent, of oil remains behind in the press cake, wdiich 
is usually of great value as a feeding stuff. AVlien, liowevor, the 
oil is more valuable, or when the cake is unsuitable for feeding 
purposes, this residual oil may be extracted from the cake by 
solvents. 

The value of the cake as a feeding stuff lies in its content of 
proteins, albuminoids, carbohydrates, and oil. 

Extraction. — The most efficient presses working with the 
highest obtainable pressures always leave from 5 to 10 per cent, 
of oil ill the cake, because with increasing pressure the fine 
capillaries of the cake tend to close until a point is reached where 
the capillary tubes become so narrow that the oil can no longer 
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flow out. With the use of solvents, however, the quantity of oil 
remaining behind in the cake can be reduced as low as 0*5 per 
cent, on a practical scale. 

The first successful attempt to extract oil from seeds by means 
of solvents was made by Deiss in 1856, who constructed an 
abstraction ai)paratus and employed as solvents bisulphide of 
carbon, chloroform and benzine. Great ])rogress has been 
made during the last few years in the mechanical arrangement 
of extracting plant, particularly as regards the removal of the 
last traces of the solvent, nevertheless, it is unlikely that the 
extraction process will ever entirely supplant the press method, 
since for many purposes, such as the preparation of edil)le oils, 
the latter method must l)e used. 

In the industrial extraction of fats and oils, com)>arativeIy few 
solvents have been hitherto employed, since the difliculties of 
using compounds of very high volatility in large quantities pre- 
cludes the use of solvents such as (dher, which gives admirable 
results in laboratory extraction. The more important solvents 
used are : — 

1. Disulphide of carbon. 

‘J. Petroleum benzine. 

d. Benzol. 

•1. Tetrachloride of carbon. 

5. Acetone. 

6. Chlorinated hydrocarbons, chief of whicli is ethylene 

hexachloride. 

A short account of the mode of preparation, uses, and pro- 
perties of the solvents is here given. 

Bisulphide of Carbon is prepared by passing sulphur vapour 
over heated charcoal, condensing the vapours, and purifying the 
product by fractional distillation. The removal of the last traces 
of sulj)hur and other impurities may be effectcul by repeated 
distillation from vegetable oil. 

Pure ( ’Na is a limpid, highly refractive liquid of specific gravity 

or 

at ^ which boils under normal pressure at 46*2" C. 

Its latent heat of vaporisation at the boiling point is 88*81 
calories, and specific heat *250 calories. (Wa gives off vapours 
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which form highly inflammable mixtures with air, and in certain 
proportions becomes explosive. A further disadvantage in the 
use of (\S 2 is the poisonous action of its vapours when breathed. 
On standing for long j^eriods, especially in sunlight, CS^ 
decomposes, becoming yellowish in colour, with the liberation 
of free sulphur, which dissolves in the undecomposed bisulphide. 
At the same time carbon monosulphide is formed, according to 
the (^(luation ( > ( 'S + S. 

The purity of a specimen of is ascertained by the following 
tests ‘ 

1. AVhen shaken with water containing neutral litmus, no 

acidity should be detected. 

2. AVhen shaken with metallic mercury, no blackening should 

occur (absence of dissolved sulphur). 

fl. 50 cub. centinu'-tres, when carefully evai^oi’ated, should 
leaver no residing 

4. AAlien shaken with lead carbonate, no darkening should 
occur (absence of sulphuretted hydrogen). 

Bisulphide of carbon is an admirable solvent for practically all 
fats, oils and waxes. 

Petroleum Benzine. This solvent consists of the low boiling 
distillate of petroleum, of which vast (piantities are now placed 
on the market under various names. Benzine intended for use 
in oil extra, (;tion should not contain excessive (piantities either of 
very low or very high boiling hydrocarbons, since the former are 
a source of loss and the latter are diflicult to remove again from 
the extracted fat. A solvent benzine for the extract of dry 
material should not begin to boil below 45" C., and should distil 
over completely below 110" C. Fin* the treatment of bones or 
waste fats containing (piantities of water, howevei*, it is essential 
to employ a solvent of higher boiling point than water in order 
that the moisture may be removed with the solvent vapours at 
the same time as the fat. Benzine is very highly inflammable, 
and the danger of explosion when mixed with small amounts of 
air is great. Its vapours when breathed produce narcosis. 

The most imiiortant test of benzine intended for use as a 
solvent is the distillation test, but in addition it should show no 
free acid, and should not discolour when shaken with concentrated 
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sulphuric acid. 50 cub. centimetres gently evaporated on the 
water bath and finally heated at 110'" C. in an open dish for ten 
minutes, should leave no residue. 

Benzol is the low-boiling distillate of coal-tar, and possesses 
powerful solvent 2)r()p(irties. It comes into the market as a light, 
limpid liquid of somewhat varying boiling point, according to the 
relative proportion of higher homologues present. 

Three grades are recognised according to the pei'centage which 
distils over up to 100 ' C., viz. : 

90’s, ij’.y 90 per cent, by volume distils over at 100' C., specific 
gravity *8ft0/'880. 

50’s, i.r., 50 2)er cent, by volume distils over at 100 ’ (!,, S2)eciiic 
gravity •875/-877. 

80’s, 30 ])er cent, by volume distils over at 100' C., S2)ecilic 

gravity '872. 

Denzol va2)ours are highly inllammahle, and lu'oduce objection- 
able jdiysiological effects when breathed. When shaken with 
water containing litmus, the reaction should be neutral. When 
shaken with concentrated sulphuric acid, no daTkeiiing should 
occur. 

When shaken with cencentrated alkali solution, benzol should 
remain unchanged. 

Acetone is prtipared by the dry distillation of calcium acetate, 
and also is obtained from the [products of the distillation of wood. 
The distillatci punfied by treatment with lime and fractional 
distillation is a colourless, intlammahle liquid of si)ecilic gravity 
()C 

*8138 at ^ ^ ,, and boils under normal ju’essure at 57’! ' C. 

Acetone dissolves fats, waxes and resins very freely when dry, 
but 2)ossesses the disadvantage that, contrary to the above 
mentioned solvents, it is miscible with water. 

Tetrachloride of Carbon is prepared by passing chlorine gas into 
bisuljdiide of carbon, when the following reaction takes j^lace : 
CS 2 “h 3^ /2 > -f" >82(7.2. 

The products are se^mrated by fractional distillation, and tht* 
tetrachloride further purified by treatment with alkali. ( 7 7^ is a 

colourless, mobile liquid, of s^). gr. 17)319 and boils under 
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normal pressures at 76*7^ 0. Its vapours are nori-inflaminable and 
noil-explosive. When breathed, it produces partial aiiBesthesia. 
Three grades of commercial ( 'U are recognised, viz. : 

(a) Sulphur free ; (h) technically pure ; (c) purest. The 
technically pure contains small (piantities of ('82 and chlorine 
and sulphur-containing organic compounds. The purest (T7>4 
is rarely employed industrially. 50 cuh. centimetres evaporated 
on the water bath should leave no residue. Shaken with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, it should remain pale. Tlie a])sence of 
halogen acid is sliown by shaking with silver nitrate solution, 
when no cloudiness should appear. 

Comparisons of Solvents. 

An ideal solvent should i) 0 ssess the following characteristics : 

(1) Its vapours should l)e practically non-inflammable, and 

when breathed should exert no injurious effects. 

(2) It should preferably be a chemical individual, of such a 

boiling point as to permit of its being readily removed 
from the extracted fat. 

(3) It should be chemically inert and stable. 

(4) It should dissolve fats and oils in all pi'oportions. 

(5) Its specific heat and latent heat of vaporisation should be 

as small as possible, in order that a minimum consump- 
tion of steam will be required to distil it off. 

(b) When recovered from a fat extraction, it shcTuld permit of 
sim pie purification . 

Considered from these points of view, no one solverit can be 
said to be perfect for all purposes ; and the choice of compounds 
used will de 2 )eud primarily ujwn the type of extraction ai)paratus 
and the nature of the product required to bo extracted. This 
latter consideration applies with particular forcti to the 2 )repara- 
tion of oils intended for use as foodstuffs or the manufacture of 
high grade soaps. Bisuljffiide of carbon, although extensively 
and successfully used for the extraction of products like bone 
grease, cannot be applied for the prei)aration of edible and best 
quality soap-making oils, since the danger of leaving traces of 
sulphur in the finished product is so great. Edible oils extracted 
by this solvent, unless particular care has been taken, possess a 
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disa"reen,l)le smell and taste, and soaps made from the oils tend 
to darken in colour on storinpj. Again, it is found that the 
presence of large masses of non-volatile substances I'otards very 
powerfully the removal of com])ounds of relatively high boiling 
point, and in this respect benzine possesses some disadvantages. 

The (piajitity of st(;am ixupiired to evaporate the solvent is of 
course ])]’o])orlional to its sj)ecific and latent heats. 

To illustrate the wide variation in this respect between solvents 
the following ligures arc given : — 


Specifii: heat. 


liaU’iil liont nf 
\ii[)i)risal ion. 


cs, . . 

Solvent benzine 
CCk . 


•‘2(i0 calorie at 8(rC. 
*4H()to-r)10 „ 

• 21 () 


H3-H calories 
70 to 70 „ 
4(V(> ,, 


The extraction process n^solves itself into three o])erations in 
addition to the preliminary treatment. 

(1) The treaitment of the raw material with the solvent. 

(2) The removal of the solvent from the fat solution. 

(3) The removal of the last traces of solvent, from the extracted 

residue and fat. 

The preparation of the seed for extraction by solvents is 
similar to that described for ex])ression, save that the meill must 
be coarser. W'hen the temperature of extraction is below the 
boiling point of water it is necessary to remove any excessive 
quantity of water, which may he present in the I’aw material 
(sewage, garbage, fat, etc.), hut, for the majority of seeds, the 
water miturally present does not materially inlluence the exti-ac- 
tion. The solvent benzine which boils between 100 ' and 120^' C., 
possesses the advantage that it may be used for wet material, 
since the vapours, being above tlie temperature of boiling water, 
removes the moisture together with the fat. The apparatus 
employed for extraction resembles in many respects that employed 
in the laboratory. A simple type is that in which the meal is 
spread on trays through which the solvent percolates. The 
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extraction may be carried out at the ordinary temperature, warm, 
or l)y means of the heated vapours of the solvent. 

Wlien the extraction is considered to he complete, the solution 
of fat is run off into a kettle or still, the solvent evaporated off’ by 
indirect steam, and the vai^ours condensed hy ])assing through 
tubes cooled by wjiter. The condensed solvent is then ready for 
use on a fresh batch of raw material. A continuous system of 
extraction is sometimes employed after tlie manner of Soxhlet’s 
laboratory extractor. The last traces of solvent in the fat and 
residue are removed by ])lowing a current of steam through the 
mass. 

The solvent process finds large apidication in the extraction of 
rough fatty matter from bones, Jind the I'esidues of certain 
manufacturing processes. In some cases the raw material may 
be extracted direct, but more generally a ])reliminary drying Jind 
disintegrating is necessary, since, as mentioned above, if the 
substance to be exti'acted is very wet, the fatty matter is pro- 
tected from the action of the solvent l)y a film of moisture, 
which must be got rid of by drying the raw material iji a 
current of hot air, or by employing a solvent of liigli boiling 
point. 
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IMl'UmTIliS occurjiiNd in ckude oils and fats and the 
TECHNICAL METHODS OF KEMOVINO THEM 

The raw fat or oil ()])tained by any method of preparation is 
rarely chemically ])ure. By working on ])erfectly fresh, raw 
material, however, and taking extreme precautions to render 
or extract at low temperatures, it is possible to obtain a portion 
of the fat or oil contained in the material of a high degree 
of purity. ]3ut this is not often possible, is at all times some- 
what costly, and is only necessary when the fat is iiittaided for 
some special purpose, such as the manufacture of edible oils, or 
butters. 

In the great majority of cases the raw fat contains impurities 
of a more or less deleterious nature, which must be subsequently 
removed by submitting the oil to a process of refining. 

Then purification of the fats and oils is one of the most 
important and difficult problems in the industry, and is only 
rendered possil)le by a knowledge of the nature and jiroperties of 
the impurities. It is impossible to devise any specific process of 
refining which shall be applicable to all cases, but each problem 
must be dealt with on its own merits. At the same time, 
however, broad definite methods of refining can be indicated, 
since the same kind of fat obtained in the same way always 
contains similar impurities. The degree of purity which it is 
desired to attain will depend in all cases, of course, upon the 
uses to be made of the refined article. For example, burning 
oils must be free from inorganic matter, which causes the wick to 
char, edible oils and fats must be devoid of unideasant odour or 
taste, while oils intended for use in the soap industry must not 
contain excessive (juantities of unsapoiiifiable matter, although 
free fatty acids are no objection. 

The impurities have their origin in three chief sources 
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(1) Tlie process of obtaining the oils. 

(2) The apparatus employed. 

(3) The faulty storage of the seeds, tissue, or crude oil 

(1) The quantity and nature of tJje foreign matter introduced 
by the process of extracting the oil varies somewhat with the 
particular method em})loyed. 

In the “ rendering ” of the fat, easily decomposable products are 
formed — fatty acids, acrolein, hydrolytic products, not only of the 
fat, but also of the animal fibres, such as organic bases, aldehydes, 
acids, hydrocarbons, etc., from the proteins, all of which dissolve 
in the molten fat and impart to it objectionable odours, tastes and 
colours. 

In the “ expression ” process tbe oil becomes charged with the 
watery fluids of the cells, which are pressed out at the same time, 
and also with tlie protein constituents of the plant or animal. 
Tlie extraction by solvents pi’ocess yiedds a product containing 
practically jio mechanical imi)urities, l)rit since the solvent can 
dissolve dyes and odoriferous prhiciples, the extracted fat is not 
free from colour or flavours. Further, the solveait action of 
different solvents for such foreign matter is variable, and con- 
sequently the same fat when extracted by different solvents is 
obtained in varying degrees of purity. 

(2) The free fatty acids which occur in all raw oils and fats act 
upon the metal walls of the tanks, presses, pumps, etc., forming 
metallic soaps, which dissolve in the oil. At the same time bits 
of filter cloth, press bag, and abrasive metals from the extraction 
plant, mingle with the oil. 

(8) During storage, particularly if insufficient care, attention 
be paid to the proper ventilating, drying, etc., of the storehouse, 
the oil becomes rancid. A satisfactory refniing process can only 
be devised when the nature of the impurities, and the way in 
which they iire present with the oil, is known. We shall, 
therefore, consider these factors at some length. The impurities, 
which are eitheu* (a) mechanically mixed or emulsified, or 
(h) dissolved in the oil, may be broadly divided into two classes, 
namely, (1) organic and (2) inorganic substances. 

Among the organic, the more important are proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, gums, resins, enzymes, soaps, glycerine, lecithin, and 
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hydrocarbons, wliilo among tlio inorganic, one has to deal with 
water, metallic salts, etc. 

The proteins maybe divided into three classes, simple proteins, 
conjugated proteins, and albuminoids, all of which may beprestmt 
in the crude oil. In general tlui ])roteins are soluble in water, 
better in dilute saline; solutions. proteins exhibit a tendency 
to coagulate, the coagulatcnl body generally being insoluble. This 
coagulation is brought about by beat, the action of mineral acids, 
and concentrated salt solutions, best of which is ammonium 
sulphates. A most important representative of the conjugated 
proteins, which occurs iii many oils, is the compound mucine, 
which is a compound of a simple protein with ii carbohydrate. 
Compounds like this possess a powerful emulsifying intluence 
and their presence in a raw' oil is indicated by the foi’ination of 
persistent emulsions, when the oil is shaken with water. 

The albuminoids ai'e a group of substances similar in some 
respects to th(i proteins. 

The albuminoid collagen is the substance of w’hich the white 
fibre of connective tissue is composed, and may be expected, 
therefore, to be mixed with oils obtained by pressing animal 
tissue. 

It is not (phte certain whether the proteins are dissolved in the 
oil in tb(i true sense of the term, but it is probable that they are 
present in the form of pseudo solutions, as explained on p. 54. 
From the above description, the most satisfactory methods of 
removing the proteins will be gathered. 'Phe object in all cases 
being to render them insoluble in the oil, and then to remove 
them. This may be brought about, as we shall see later, by 
warming, or by treating the oil with concentrated salt solutions 
or mineral acids, all of which methods result in a more or less 
perfect coagulation of the proteins. The precijiitating ])roteins 
always bring down with them the bulk of the suspended 
impurities. 

The vegetable and animal gums are carbohydrate-like bodies, 
very prevalent in linseed and other oils. These substances are 
soluble in water, are powerful emulsifiers, and inhibit the pre- 
cipitation of metallic hydrates by alkalies ; they may be removed, 
however, by treating the oil with alkali or washing out with salt 
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solutioiiH. It is impori?int to notice that precipitates in gummy 
solutions sliow colloidal characters, and so cannot be separated by 
liltration. 

Ferments and Enzymes. — These substances, which are of a 
protein-like character, are powerful catalysers, hydrolysing or 
oxidising tlie oil according to their specific property. 

Among the more important enzymes which have been detected 
in oils are lipase, a most powerful fat splitting enzyme occurring 
in castor seeds, and myrosin emulsing in mustard seed oil. 

In olive oil the oxydase olease has been detected. It is capable 
of converting oliv(i oil slowly into ( 'O., acetic and sebacic acids. 
All enzymes are killed at certain temperatures and also by 
strong acids or alkalies. Soaps, free fatty acids, glycerol, 
lecithin (a phosphorus comiiound) and resins are present in 
varying amounts in the crude oil, from which they may be 
separated by treatment with water and alkaline solutions. 

The lipochronies, chlorophyll, etc., are nearly always present, 
and may generally be destro 3 ^cd by bleaching. Our knowledge 
of the constitution of the flavour and odoriferous substances 
present in the oil is but vague. 

Inorganic Impurities. — Some oils, especially linseed, can 
directly dissolve salts, but, as a rule, the inorganic material is 
dissolved in the water, which is intimately mixed with the oil. 

Quite apart from the importance of purifying the oils for 
technical purposes, a refined oil deteriorates much less on 
storage than an impure oil, since enzymic action, which is 
assisted by the presence of water, brings about slight hydrolysis 
and decomposition of the fat or oil. 

The methods of purification have for their object — 

(1) The removal of mechanically-mixed substances. 

(2) The dissipation of emulsions. 

(3) The removal of dissolved impurities. 

(4) The removal of free fatty acids. 

(5) Bleaching and removing objectionable odours. 

Mechanical Impurities may frequently be removed by simply 

allowing the oil to stand in a warm tank for two or three days, 
when the grosser particles fall out, and are deposited at the 
bottom as a precipitate. If, however, the particle in suspension 
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is very fine, and tlio oil viscous, precipitation will not take place 
for an immense period of time. In such cases one aims at either 
producing a precipitate in tlui oil or tiltering through (iarth. The 
former case is particularly interesting, and illustrates a phase of 
surface action. 

The susptmded particle, is attracted tow^ards tlie grossei* particle 
of precipitate, and so a large aggiHigate is tornu'd, readily acted 
upon by gravity, and consequently quickly falling. Tlie sub- 
stances employed for producing this eticict may be oih-ake meal, 
fuller’s-earth, Kieselguhr, aluminium hyd^osilicat(^ or animal 
charcoal, all of which substances excaT this surface action. The 
i:)owder is thonuiglily mixed with the oil, and ilu', mixtuve then 
allowed to stand until separatioji occurs, or filtered free from the 
preci[)itate. 

Emulsions. — An emulsion is a mixture of two immiscibh^ 
liquids, in which one of tlie liquids is distributed throughout the 
other in the form of fine drops. The emulsions with which 
we liavo to concern ourselves are formed from iiiui drops of 
water, or saline solutions suspended in oil. Such (smulsions 
show little or no ttnidency to settle, and are always dull and 
oj^aque. Without going into detail on the nature of emulsions, 
we may point out that this again is a phenomenon of surface 
action, de])(mding upon the relative surface tensions of the two 
liquids towards one another, tlie emulsion being stable until 
a certain change is brought about in these relative tensions. 
The most frequent emulsifiers are soaps, alkalies, gums, and 
mucines. Tt is almost impossible to dissipate an emulsion by 
simple filtration, unless the filter material is composed of hygro- 
scopic substances. Occasionally it sullices to warm and blow air 
through the heated oil, but more satisfactory is treatment with 
an acid. 

Substances Dissolved by the Oil. — The removal of impurities of 
this class can only be efi'ected on a practical scale by treating the 
oil containing them with reagents, which render them insoluble 
in the oil. The most suitable reagent for this purpose is con- 
centrated suli)huric acid, which attacks soluble proteins, resins, 
gums, etc., decomposing them and forming a charred product no 
longer soluble in the oil. The process is carried out as follows : — 
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To tlio cold oil contained in a lead-lined vat, ])rovided with 
inechaiiical agitators, about 1 per cent, of its weight of corb 
centrated sulphuric acid of (KP Re. is slowly added with constant 
agitation. The mixture is thoroughly stirred fo}’ from to 
5 hours, tlu'u allow(‘.d to rest, n.nd the acid lay(U‘ drawn off (foots). 
The oil is then washed fj’(}(i from acid by water, the water drawn 
off, and th(^ oil allow(!d to stand to clarify. The tdlect of the acid 
is to decompose soa})s and j)roteins, break down emulsions, and 
destroy enzymes and ferments. 

The acid h^ots drawn off are a thick viscous mass, containing, 
besides the imj)urities, some fat and sulphonated fatty acids. 

On boiling with water the suljdiuric acid is removed, and these 
substances float on the surface, may he skimmed off, and 
auhseqnently treated for the prc'.paration of commercial products. 

At the same time, the sulphuric acid attacks the oil to a slight 
extent, forming sulphonic acids, which decompose in the 
8uhse(inent treatment with hot water, into hydroxy acids. 

If the acid refining is wrongfully carried out, i.c., at too high a 
temperature, or too great a concentration of acid, the resultant 
oil is dark coloured, an error which cannot h('. nunedied by 
hkiaching. 

Somewhat similar results can he obtained by the use of other 
dehydrating agents, sucli as anhydrous zinc chlorid(^ 

Refining liy Basic Reagents. — Of (M]ual importance to the 
sulphuric acid is the treatment with concentradtul solution of 
alkalies, the most usual being caustic soda, a process introduced 
by (i Wynne in IHlff, and imju’oved by Evnird in 185.^. The 
effect of this reag(!nt is, on the one hand, like sulphui'ic acid, 
to deconi})Ose and remove proteins, etc., hut, at the same time, it 
forms soaj)s with the free fatty acids and resins which dissolve in 
th(^ aqueous solution, and so are drawn off'. 

This process is also of value in removing suspended matter, 
since the soaps are formed throughout the oil in flocks which 
enclose and bring down the particles. 

'fwo mtdliods of j)rocedure are employed : (a) treatment with 
concentrated lyes, (h) treatment with dilute lyes. 

In the former case it is customary to (miploy about 2 or 8 per 
cent, of lyes of 30"' Be., while in the latter case over 10 volumes of 
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lyes per 100 volumes of oil of 12° — 15° Be. is employed. In all 
cases, however, the quantity and concentration of lyes needs 
modifying according to the purity of the raw oil. The mixing is 
effeof^nd at 40”-— 50° C., and when the action is judged to he com- 
’ plet/ the mass is allowed to stand until separation occurs. The 
under layer of caustic lyes containing the soaps and other 
impurities, is witlidrawn, and there remains a slimy intermediate 
layer, above which floats a more or less clear oil ; the intermediate 
layer is allow(id to su])sido, as far as possihhs and is in some cases 
assisted hy centrifuging the mass. The suptn-natent oil is washed 
with water in i til free from alkali, and allowed to stand to clarify. 
Tlie art of the refiner consists in so adjusting the various factors 
that, while complete purification is attained, minimum saponifica- 
tion of the fat shall occur, and the formation of persistent emulsions 
be avoided. To obviate this latter dilliculty it has Ix^en suggested 
to mix common salt with tfie lyes, since this tends to hinder emul- 
sification. It is not usual, however, to adopt this procedure, since 
a perfect mixing or emulsification of the oil and lyes, in the first 
case, is essential, and it is always ])0ssible, l)y choosing suitabl(5 
concentrations, to attain a more or less rapid separation on stand- 
ing. Vaiious modifications, more or less of a transitory nature, 
such as conducting the process under pressure of an indifTenait 
gas, or the employnuint of ammonia, are occasionally (unployed. 

By far the larg(ist quantity of oil on the market is refined 
by the caustic alkali treatment, but where the removal of free 
fatty acids is the chief consideration, it is possible to employ 
lime or magnesia in place of caustic, and to remove the resultant 
insoluble soaps by passing the mixture through a filter press. 

The alkaline liquors (foots) contain a quantity of soap and oil 
which is recovered by acidifying and then removing the fatty 
layer which rises to the surface. Whore Ixith acid and alkali 
refining is carried out in the same works it is customary to mix 
the acid and alkali foots to produce a neutral or faintly acid mass, 
from which the fatty matter readily separates. 

Bleaching, and Removing Objectionable Odours. 

Raw fats and oils which owe their colour to the presence of 
naturally-occurring lipochronies, may generally be bleached to a 
o.i. G 
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fine whiteness. Two niethods are employed, namely (a) adsorp- 
tion of the colour stuff, (h) destruction of the colour. 

If a solution of colour stuff in water is shaken with 
fine earth or charcoal, and then allowed to stand until the 
solid matter subsides, it will lie found that a quantity of the 
colour stuff has left the solution, and “ adsorbed ” on to the 
powd(U*. 

In the same way the colour stuff which is dissolved in an oil 
or molten fat, may he removed, by shaking with a powder. The 
decolourising powders usually emidoyed are blood, charcoal, 
Kieselguhr, china clay, and Florida earth (aluminium magnesium 
hydr()sili(!ate). 

During the process of treatment with sul]>huric acid, or caustic 
lyes, a cei’tain amount of colour is destroyed, hut a more perfect 
bleaching is ensured by treating the oil with either din^ct or 
indii’ect oxygen. In some cases the destmction of the colour 
stuff may he brought about by blowing air through th(i oil, heated 
to about lOQ-' C. This is api'ocess in wliich the colour is destroyed 
by the oxygen of the air. Similar bleaching action ensues in 
some cas(is when the oil is submitted m tliiii layers to the action 
of the air, in the presence of strong sui]liglit,a, process of natural 
bleaching once largely employed in the [ircparation of the 
colourhjss varieties of linseed oil. 

The chemical mechanism of this ])roccss appears to consist in 
the intermediate formation of ozone, or hydrogen peroxide, by 
tlie action of ultraviolet light on oxygen of the air mixed with 
water vapour. The process, however, is slow and expensive, and 
has been almost (uitirely suiierseded by the employment of 
chemical oxidising agents. Of these two types are empl() 3 X‘d, on 
the one hand, the jieroxides of the metals, to which has recently 
been added a number of organic peroxides (benzoyl peroxide, 
acetyl peroxide, etc.), while on the other hand, advantage is taken 
of the inorganic bicliromates, and ])ermangaiiates which liberate 
nascent oxygen when treated with acids. Chlorine obtained 
from chloride of lime by tnuitment with acid is also emjdoyed, 
the chlorine liberating oxygen from the water. 

The mechanism of these processes is illustrated in the following 
equations : — 
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Na 2 Cr.i<h + 5 IhSOt = '2 NallSlh + ('li {SOth + 4 ll^O + 30 , 

or N(ix' 2 Ci' 20 ’j “I" 4 7/21SO4 = ‘‘JhNtti’i’ “h 4 Jl2(^ ~i” 80 

chrome alum. 

2 KM}f(h + 3 IkSOi = AVS 7 >, + 2 MnSOa + 8 //2O + 50 . 
(a) ( Vi(72+ ( Vt(Or/) 2+2 JhO + 2 U 2 H(h = ‘2(< IWWl ( 'k 
chloride of lime 

(h) (I2 + //•/> = 11(1 + (). 

Tlio bichromate Ideach, wljich is the most general process, is 
carried out as follows : — 

For each 100 lbs. of oil about 1 lb. of liichromaie is employed. 
The bichromate is dissolved in 8 — 4 times its weiglit of water 
and the calculated quantity of suli)huric acid })r(wionsly diluhnl 
to about 20 per cent. stren<;th is added to the solution. 

The oil and liquor is mixed thorouj^hly for 1 to 1 hour and the 
fi]jely divided (nnulsion then left to separate. 

Aftei’ drjiwinp; off the spent liquor the oil is washed well with 
warm water until free from acid and allowed to clarify. 

It is important to conduct the operation at as low a temperature 
as possible in order to avoid attacking tbe oil itself. 

The bleach by chloride of lime is similarly conducted, the 
dilute solution of chloride in acidulated water btdng intimately 
mixed with the oil when the two reactions indicated by the 
equations go on side by side. 

Occasionally it is found to be impossible to bleach an oil or fat 
by either chemical or jihysical in’ocesses, owing to the extreme 
inertness of the colouring matter. In such castis it becomes 
necessary to Ha])onify it and then distil the fatty acids in steam, 
whereby good white products can usually be obtained equally 
valuable for many pui-poses as the original glycerides. 

Objectionable odours which are usually due to the presence of 
volatile matter can generally be eradicated by boiling the oil 
with water, dilute alkaline solutions, or blowing low pressure steam 
through it. Many oils can be partially deodorised by agitating 
with the usual filter or bleach materials, but others again, notably 
the fish oils, retain their unpleasant smell most persistently. Tlie 
peculiar fishy odour of most marine animal oils appears to be due 
the presence of quite minute amounts of amines and organic 
phosphorous compounds. So far it has not been practical to 

G 2 
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remove tliis smell by the ordinary methods, but the solid products 
obtained by catalytic reduction of lish oils are almost odourless. 

It will be gatbere.d from the foregoing remarks that each 
rengent or ])iirifying process brings a.bout a iiinuber of effects 
besides that for whidi it was primarily employed. For example, 
alkaline lyes not only remove free acids, but also destroy ferments 
and coagul}it(‘, proteins, while sulphuric acid withdraws any water 
which may be present in addition to its other action. Now each 
individual raw oil contains its own special group of impurities, 
and when one knows the nature, of these foreign bodies it is 
easy to postulate how imniy of the impurities could be removed 
}i.t on(;e by each of the standard j)roc(!Sses and reagents described ; 
that operation will thtai be seh'-cted which can remove the 
gre^atest number of impurities in one ste]> with the minimum 
injuiy to the oil. 



CHAl'TEPt V 


COMPOSITION AND PIIOTKPJTKS OF TTIF SAPONIFI VJ’.LF OILS 
AND F\TS IN (IKNERAL 

On boiling tlio saponilinble oils, fats and waxes with strong 
alkaline solutions, or by subjoeiing tlaan to the Mction of 
superheated steam, decomposition of the (‘sters occurs with the 
separation of the acid and basic parts of th (5 molecule. 

The acids are known as fatty acids, while the basic substancii 
is an alcohol— from the true fats and oils invariably ^lyciu'ol 
from the wax(;s, various monobasic alcohols. AltogetluT nipre- 
sentatives of nine dillerent series of organic acids have been 
isolated from the natural fats and waxes. They may be classilied 
according to their chemical constitutions as follow s : 

( 1 ) Monobasic Saturated Acids of the Acetic Series, (leneral 
formula f Members of this series occur in 
every known fat and oil. The lower homologiu's are ])ungent 
liquids soluble in water and volatile in steam. As the molecular 
weight increases they become hiSS soluble in uater, less i)ungcnt, 
and weaker in acidic projierties. Alembers possessing twelve or 
more carbon atoms are practically insoluble in wabu*, odourb'ss, 
and of a, distinct oily or fatty nature. It is usual to divid(^ the 
series into two groups, according to their solubjlitic's and vola- 
tilities; the homologues containing less than seven carbon atoms 
being called soluble acids, xvliib; the higher members constitute 
the insoluble fatty acids. 

The term “volatile fatty acids” is usually applied to those mem- 
bers below lauric acid r,,//.2:jr00//. At ordinary tcuupeiatures 
the higher members are solids. Owing to their saturated structuni, 
the members of this series are characterised by great stability 
towards reagents, and may bij distilled in vacuo inidecomposed 
even up to twenty carbon atoms. The more important homo- 
logues and their constants have been given in Chapter T. 
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A iDO&t ill] iK)rtaiit property of the fatty adds is tlieir ability to 
form eutectic mixtures with one another, />., if a mixture of 
saturated fatty acids of high molecular weight be melted, and 
then allowed to cool gradually, at a certain temperature crystals 
begin to form which possess a definite composition ; for example, 
if a mixture of stearic and jialmitic adds is melted and allowed 
to cool, it is found that at SO* ! ’ C. crystals separate which possess 
the composition 47*5 per cent, stearic and 52*5 per cent, jialmitic 
acid. Such a mixture is most dilficult to sejiarate; into its 
constituents, and behaves as though it were a separate com- 
pound ; in fact, for a long time this mixture was thought to be an 
add of formula 

Further, mixtures of the fatty acids frequently melt at lower 
tem])eratures than either of their constituents, c.g., stearic acid 
melts at 69*82"^ C. and palmitic at 62*62 ’ C., while a mixture 
containing these acids in the proportions 21)*76 pei- cent, and 70*24 
per cent, resiiectively melts at 54*82'’ C. All the acids of this 
group form salts with the alkalies (soaps), alkaline earths and 
metals. 

The potash and soda salts ai’e soluble in Winter, but the com- 
pounds with the heavy metals are insoluble. Tlje higher fatty 
acids are readily soluble in ether and most organic solvents. 
They are dillicultly soluble in cold, but frc(*Jy in hot alcoliol. 

(2) Unsaturated Monobasic Acids containing ontj double bond 
— oleic acid group. 

(icnoral formula Y^O//. 

The lower members of this group rarely occur in the natural 
oils, but the higher homologues are universally present. The 
Ijest known represen tativ(!S are given in the table on page 25. 

Since they contain a double bond in the molecule, tluise acids 
readily absorb and combine with two halogen atoms, and when 
treated with a solution of potassium permanganate, hydroxyl 
groups are formed at the double link, giving rise to the di hydroxyl 
acids, e,<f.f oleic is converted into dihydroxy stearic, according to 
the following equation : — 


on on 
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A p(3cnlin,riiy of ilio uiisatiiraied acids is tlicir ladiavioiir when 
treated with niii’oiis fumes, or solutions of sulphites. Ihuler the 
influence of these reagents solid isomers are formed from the licpiid 
oils ; thus oleic acid passes into its isomer elaidic acid. ^Most 
characteristic of the unsaturated acids is thesoliihility of their h'ad 
salts in ether, a ])rop(!rty which distinguishes tlumi from the 
saturated acids and forms a convenient iiK'thod of st'-parating 
them from {idmixtui’es with the hitter. The unsaturated acids can 
be reduced to saturated by hydriodic acid, and much attention 
has of late been dir(‘cted to thii reduction of tlies(‘- acids on a 
practical scale. A Jiumber of patiiiits have been talaai out pur- 
porting to effect the reduction by passing hydrogen gas over 
mixtures of thti acids and linely-divided nickel which acts as a 
hydrogeii carrier or (iatMlyst. 

(d) Unsaturated Acids containing two double bonds (liiiolic 
series), general formula 

These acids ar(‘- characterised by their ability to comlaiie with 
four halogi'.n atoms, and pass by oxidation with jiotassium pe.r- 
mangfuiate into hydroxy a,cids containing four hydroxyl groups, 
the most importfint mem h(‘r, linolic acid, , iieing con- 
verted into Leirahydroxy stearic or sativic, UJ)^i'()()JJ. 

They readily absorb oxygen from th(3 air, forming hard resinous 
products (drying). With nitrous acid th(‘.y are. not converted into 
solid isomers aftei’ tluj manner of the oleic smdes. They form salts 
with the alkalies and metals ; the lead salts are soluble in ethe.r. 
The lowin’ members of this series do not occur in oils, hut appa- 
rently only linolic acid, < n/Auf and its isomers. They 
are : — 


Acid. 

Fill inulii. 

Occurrence. 

Mclimc point. 

Linolic . 

( \'jl /;jlf Y)0// 

All semi-drying 
and drying oils, 
also many non- 

below - 




drying oils 


Tariric . 

M ?? 

Picramnia seeds 

50-5° 0. 

Telfairic 


Kceme oil 

about ()° 0. 

Ebeomargaric 

?? 99 

Tung oil 

43 to 48“ C. 
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(4) ITiisaturated Acids containing lljree doubhi bonds. 

Linokoic scries, (icneml fornmla „ 5 roo//. 

The representatives of this series containing eighteen carbon 
atoms occur in considerable quantity in tlie drying oils. 

They are characterised by great instability, f)xidising and 
resinifying (polymerising) with great niadiness when exposed to 
the air. 

They combine witli six halogen atoms, and pass on oxidation 
with permanganate into liexaliydroxy acids. The three; best- 
known isomers an;: — 

((/) Ijinolejiic, occurriiig in all drying oils, 

(/>) Isolinolenic, i)robahly occurring as a glyceride in linseed oil, 
and 

(r) Jecoric, which appears to occur in sardine oil. 

The members of this series have; not luam investigated V(;ry 
completely, jiiid their constitution is unknown. The m(4hods of 
investigation hitherto employed have beiai to convert them into 
their corresponding hydroxy acids or brom compounds, the con- 
stitution of which is then studied. 

On exposure to air the nnanbers of tin; liiadejiic series absorb 
oxygen and undergo a curious change with the formation of 
hard films. This property is of innn(msc importaiici; in thearis, 
and is made use of in th(5 manufacture of paint vehicles, linoleum, 
printers’ iidi, and a variety of products. 

The hard oxidation i)r()duct formed is insolubb' in most organic 
solvents, and ap])ears to lx; produced by the combined (‘lfe(!t of 
oxidation and polymei-isation. This reaction will Ik; further 
discussed in the section on Oxidised Oils. 

(5) Unsaturated Acids containing four double bonds. 
Clupanodonic series. General formula qCOOJl. 

Very few acids of- this series have been isolated and studied, 
and owing to the rapidity with which they oxidise in the air, 
their investigation is intensely diflicult. Three representatives 
have been described as occurring in the fish liver oils. They 
are : — 

{a) Isanic acid, (\i\11icj(X)()TL 

(/>) Therapic acid, (^oZ/gr, GOO//, which probably is present in 
cod liver oil. 
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(r) Cliipanodoiiic ac'id, occurriiin; in coiisidtir- 

ablc qiianiiiics in Japaimso sardijio, lu'rriiig and whaln 
oils. 

By troatineiit with bromine tbe latter acid forms an oetobro- 
mide of formula ( 'nlh^Iir^COOlI, 

Lewbowitscb considers “ that jecoric acid and tberapic acids 
are nothing else but more or less impuni clnjianodonic." 

(6) Unsaturated Acids, containing one bydrox,\l group. Rici- 

noleic series. (bmeraJ formula CJiy,, AOlDCOOll. Tbe oidy 
nuanber of im])ortance is ricinoleic acid, tb(‘ chief constiinent of 
castor oil, This acid absorbs two atoms of 

halogen, thus proving tbe (‘xistence of a donbl(i bond, jind on 
shaking with permanganait;.is converted into a.n acid containing 
three hydroxyl groups. 

By tbe action of siiljdniric acid on ricinokac acid and its 
glycerides, i)roducis a, re obtained known as sulpbonaU'd oils 
(Turkey Red oils). 

(7) Saturated Acids containing two hydroxyl grou])S. Only om^ 
acid of this grou[) has been detected in the iiatura,! fats, 
namely, dihydro xystearic, Oi 7 //;j;{( 07/ ) 2 ( '00/7. This acid was 
isolated by Juillard from the glyceride occurring in ('usU)r oil. 

(8) Dibasic Acids, of the formula (' „ll^y„(('()( )llyy. Ja])anic 
acid, r2o774()( 0007/ )o, from Japan wax, is the only known member 
of this s(‘.ries. 

(9) Cyclic Acids.' Clianlmoogric series. Th(iS(‘ acids ('onlain a 
clos(‘/d ring in their cai’bon chain. The only jnemlun* of imj)ort- 
anceis cliaiilinoogric acid, i '0077, isolated from cbaulmoogra 
oil. It contains one double bond. 

Alcohols. 

The basic fraction obtained from the hydrolysis of the oils, 
fats and waxes are alcohols; from the fats oidy, the ii-ibasic 
alcohol glycerol. 

Glycerol was discovered iit 1779 ))y Scheele, and was known to 
the early chemists as “ Scheele’s Swetit Principle of Fats.” It is an 
essential constituent of all saponifiable fats and oils, from which 
it is obtained in great quantities in the soap and candle manu- 
facture. Ill its pure state glycerol is a colourless, odourless 
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syrui)y liquid wiih an astrin^ont swcciish taste, of specific 
gravity 1 •21104 at 20' ' C. On cooling in a mixture of snow and 
salt, it solidifies to a mass of rhombic crystals which melt at 
17 ’ C. and boil at 200"^ C. It is miscible with water in all propor- 
tions, hut is diflicultly soluble in (ithor, chloroform, petrol or 
carbon bisulphide, and so cannot be extraebal from its watery 
solution by these solvents. Towards chemical reagents glycerol 
is fairly ri'.active, dehydrating agents in the hot, converting it 
into the corresponding aldehyde acrolein, a volatile sulistance 
with a most penetrating irritating odour. 

(7/, .07/ //,.S'Oi (II. 

I — > : 

Cl I. an (’ll 

I I 

(']i.i.<)ir Clio 

Under certain conditions glyci^rol can form esters with the 
mineral acids. Us comjiound with nitric acid is of great 
practical im])ortance (nitroglycerine), but on luxating with nitric 
acid it suiters decomposition into formic, glycolic, oxalic and 
carbonic acids. 

Alkaline permanganate brings about a similar decomposition. 
(Trlycerol cannot he distilled at the ordinary pressures without 
doconiposition, but may be purified by distillation in a vacuum. 

In the natural waxes there occur a niimbcu’ of mono and 
dibasic alcohols, and in the un saponifiable portioii of the fats a few 
cyclic derivatives are present. At least three series of monobasic 
and one of dibasic alcohols have been detected. 

(1) Saturated Alcohols of the Methane Series.— General formula 
CJl 2 tniClI. These alcohols occur in the waxes; they are 
chemically V(n*y stable, and may be boiled with alkaline or acid 
solutions without chang(x On distillation they are converted 
into the corresponding fatty acids, and chromic acid oxidises 
them to fatty acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms in the molecule. The three most important members are : 

(a) Pisang ceryl alcohol, CvJfriOJfy found in ])isang wax. 

(/>) Cetyl alcohol, CicJIsaOHj which forms, in combination with 
palmitic acid, the principal constituent of spermaceti, and 
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(r) Ociodecyl iilc'ohol, also found in sponiiMH'ti. 

Of conaidmiblo iiii])ortauco arcj caniauhjd alcohol, 
occurring in woolwax, and ceryl alcohol, found in 

Chinese wax, wool fat and caniaiiha wax. The acetait^ of tlu^ 
latter, which Hci'ves to characterise it, nudis at (jr/’ C. ^lyi'icyl 
alcohol, (',]aU{\i()U, in conihination with ])alniitic acid, is the chi(d 
constituent of beciswax. Its acetate nudts at C'. 

(2) Unsatarated Alcohols containing one double! bond. 

Oeneral formula CJl^n^iOJl. A few derivativejs of this se^rics 
have been detected in tlu! waxes, but thedr invi'stigalion is vtiry 
incomplete. Lewhowitsch expresses tlu! opinion Ibat tbe 
“ unsaturated ah^ohols occurring in sperm oils belong to this 
series.” 

(B) Saturated Dibasic Alcohols of the s(U'ies 

The most important derivative is cocceryl alcohol, 
obtained in crystals melting at 101"' C. from the wax of the 
cochineal. 

(d) Cyclic Alcohols. — The cyclic alcohols are divided into two 
groups, namely, (1) derivatives of the choleshTol group which 
abound in tlu! unsaponiliable material always associated with oils 
and fats of animal origin ; and (2) the phytosteu’ol groiij), 
derivatives of which occur in every known veg(dable oil. 

The constitution of chobisterol is still in doubt, but it would 
app('ar to poss(5Ss tlu! formula 

( 11 :/ I I 

I 

oil 

Chol(!sterol is soluble in hot alcohol from which it crystaJlises 
in thin jdatcis of characteristic appearance! (und(!r the 
microscope). 

When obtained in an anhydrous state it melts at 149 to 150' C. 
As a conlirmatory t(!st for chohisterol, dissolve a few ciystals in 
2 to B cub. centimetnis of cliloroform, and add an e(pial volume 
of strong sulphuric acid. On shaking, the solution becomes first 
red, changing rapidly to purple. The purple colour changes 
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to bluo, and ihon ycdlow, wlien a few drops of ilie solution 
aro i)oured into a porcelain plate owing to the absorption of water 
from the air. 

A compound of similar empiric formula occurs in wool fat, and 
is known as isocholesterol, nudtiiig point 18b to 187 ’ 0. 

Phytosterol, occurring in all ])lant oils, is probably a mixture of 
S(iV(a*al substances of an alcoholic character whose constitution is 
unknown. Its more impfn*tant properties are described under 
Analytical Methods. 

J>esides simple! triglyceirides, a large number of mixed glycerides 
have heen detescted and isolated from natural fats, viz., oleodi- 
pahnitin, oleodistearin, dipalmitosUiarin, etc. No natural fat or 
oil consists of one individual pure glyceride, but invariiibly a 
number of diirei'ent fatty aedds arei present. The glyceu’ides of 
the lower fatty acids, such as butyrin, capi’oin, lanrin, etc., 
freepiently occur, but only in relatively small (juantities, the 
pre[)onderating glycerides being formed with acids of from 
1() to 20 carbon atoms. In fact, it is only when we aiu’ive 
at high molecular weight acids that the true fatty nature 
of the glycerides is manifest. In addition to the sa])onili{ib]e 
glycerides j)roper, all oils contain a small amount of unsaponiliable 
matter, consisting mainly of chohvsUu-ol or j)hytostearol, various 
waxes, resins, colour stulls, essential oils, etc. Such uiisapoiii- 
liable mattej’ is to be regarded as an essential constituent of the 
oil, as distinct from other kinds of unsaponiliable material added 
foi' adultei’ation or other purposes. The averjige perccmtage of 
unsaponiliable matter present in a few typical oils and fats is — 

Olive oil, -70 Tallow, 0*/) 

Linseed oil, 0‘8 Lard, 0*25 

Cotton seed oil, 1*8 Whale oil, 1*5 

Cocoanut oil, Fish oil, 1*8 

Physical Properties. 

Mixtures of pure glycerides are odourless, colourless and 
tasteless, but the purest oils and fats obtainable in commerce all 
possess characteristic and distinctive colours, odours and flavours. 
These colours and odours are due to the presence of exceedingly 
ininute traces of foreign substances mixed with small amounts of 
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volatile and free fatty acids. Olive oil, foi* example, owes its 
greenish tint to the presence of chlorophyll, and its odour and 
flavour to minute quantities of esters of the lower fatty acids and 
monohydric alcohols, etc. The distinctive smell of castor oil 
appears to he due to traces of aldehydes ((cnanthylic aldcihyde) 
and lower acids, >\hile the fragrant perfume of cocoaiiut oil has 
been ascribed to certain etliereal oils contained in its unsaponi- 
liahh^ matter. All vegetable oils contain notable quaniilies of 
free fatty acids, the pei'centage varying with tlu^ age of the seeds 
and tlic way in which they have been stored. Animal fats, 
however, contain in the fresh state very little free acids, and may he 
said to consist almost wholly of neutral glycerides. Although tin; 
composition of an oil or fat ()])tained from some speciiic plant or 
animal remains sufficiently constant to serve as a means of 
characterising the oil, yet considerable variation in composition is 
found in the oil from any one species of plant or animal ac(;ording 
to the climate and soil in which it is grown, or the age and food 
of tin? animal from whicli it is obtained. This point will })e 
further brought out in the chapter on the individual oils. Oils 
and fats have a wide ra.nge of consistency, some being fluid at 18' Hh, 
while others remain solid up to 50^-^ C. It is customary to si)eak of 
those which arci liquid at ordinary temp(^ratures as “ oils,” while 
the term “fat” is applied to those which are solid at ordinary 
temperatures ; hut no sharp line of demarcation is j)ossil)le, 
since many substances possess a buttery or semi-solid con- 
sistency at ordinary temperatures. Such oils may he liquid on 
a warm summer’s day or in a tropical climate, while during the 
winter they may congeal to a solid fat. When some liquid oils 
are gradually cooled solid glycerides separate in a more or less 
crystalline state, and may be filtered or “centrifuged” free from 
the licpiid portion. This process is used in the industry, and is 
known as “ demargarinating.” The solid glycerides dei)0sited 
are known as “ stearines.” ^ 

This phenomenon indicates that the liquid oils are really 

1 Thi' woids “ ,st('iiniio ” ;in<l “oleine” lire used in a Icohnifiil sense lo doscii lx; 
all solid and litiual iiorlions res|)e,el i vely which may he si'iiaiatcil I'roin an oil or 
fal by deinaigaiiimtioii and coiiscijucntly possi'ss a differenl mcaiiin^^ to the words 
stearin and olein, ^^hicll i(*[>rcseut in scientific language the • glyccrnks ” of stearic 
and oleic acids resjicetively . 
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solutions of solid in li(]uid fjlycerides. The semi-solid and hard 
fats may be looked u])on as solid solutions much in the same way 
as we nowadays consider metallic alloys. The s])ecific gravity 
of the fatty oils varies from *910 to *950 at C)0‘ F., and the 
coefhcient of expansion per degree F. is about *0007. 

With the exception of castor (which possesses very high 
viscosity), the saponjliahle oils and molten fats arc moderately 
limpid li(puds with from ten to twenty times the viscosity of 
watei* at 20 ' C. In this respect they differ from the high-boiling 
unsaponihahle oils, many of whicli are 000 times more viscous 
than water at 20 ' C. All fats and oils are ])ad conductors 
f)f heat and electricity. The speciJic heat may be calculated by 
dividing the i)ercontages of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
contained in the oil by the atomic W(;ights of these elements 
respectively, and multiplying the quotients by the known values 
for atomic heats, vi/i., C’=l*8, //=2*0, 0=1*0. 

The values for all the oils lie between 0*1 and 0*5. 

One of the most characteristic properties of oils is their 
ability to spi’ead and form films on any liquid or solid surface 
which does not react chemicnlly with them. This idienomenon 
of spreading, or “ wetting” as it is called, is of great importance, 
and is due to the low surface tension between a surface of oil and 
other liquid or solids. Most of the industrial ap])lications of the 
oils and fats can he tmced to the utilisation of this principle, 
which has only recently been recognised, and so far but little 
studied. Pure chemical comjiounds always melt suddenly at a 
fixed temperature called the melting point. Since the fats, 
however, are not chemical individuals, but mixtures of glycerides, 
they show no shiU’p melting or solidifying point. When a fat is 
slowly heated at a certain temperature it begins to soften, but 
does not become liquid till a higher temperature is reached. 
The first temperature of softening is sometimes called the point 
of “incipient fusion,” as compared with the temperature with 
which the whole mass becomes liquid or “ point of complete 
fusion.” A few of the fats show a double melting point; that is 
to say, on heating they first melt, then solidify again, and on 
further heating once more fuse. 

The solidifying temperature of an oil or molten fat is always a 
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few degrees lower than the melting point, and is generally some- 
what more shari)ly defined than the molting point. 

The glycerides possess ]io boiling point, /.r., they do not boil 
undecomposed even in high vacua, hut always undergo more or 
less decomposition when heated above 250'* C. ■ In the vacuum 
of the cathode light, however, it has been found possible to 
effect distillation without decomposition. Oils and fats ndract 
light in varying degrees; advantage is taken of this pro])erty in 
analysis. 

The optical activity (power to rotate a beam of polarised light) 
is hut slight for the majority of fats. The chohisterol or 
phytosterol derivatives present in the oil are chielly responsible 
for this sliglit optical a,ctivity. 

The fats are practically insoluble in water ; iiiost oils and fats 
are, howcjver, capable of dissolving minute traces of- water. In 
the presence of small quantities of soap, albumen, etc., the oils 
can form (exceedingly stable (unulsions with water. 

Ether, petiajleum s[)irit, benzol, carbon ])isulphide, and the 
chlorinated hydi’ocarbons dissolve oils and fats Miih great 
readiiK^ss (with the exceidion of castor), but cold alcohol only 
sparingly dissolves them. 

In hot alcohol, or if large quantities of free fatty acids are 
present, they an^ freely soluble. It is particularly interesting to 
notice that the solubility of a glyceride in any menstruum is 
enormously affected by the presence of either other glycerides, 
free fatty acids or unsaponilialdo matter ; thus, 100 parts of ether 
only dissolve ‘5 parts of pure trishwin at 20" C., but if the 
stearin be mixed with 5 per cent, of triolein, twelve parts of the 
mixture are soluble. Also if the free fatty acids represent more 
than 30 per cent of a,n oil, it is generally soluble in cold alcohol. 
The fats are capable of dissolving halogens, sulphur and essential 
oils or perfumes (eiifleurage). 

Influence of Physical and Chemical Agents and Chemical Changes 
of the Fats and Oils. 

The chief ])hysical agents with which we are concerned are 
(a) heat, and {h) light. 

Pure non -drying oils and fats may be heated to 200^^ C. for a 
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considerable time without appreciable change taking place pro- 
vided air is excluded, ])ut when heated above 800^' C. all oils begin to 
decompose, with tlui formation of pungent vapours. The aldehyde 
acrolein r/Z^— r/LT/ZO invariably is produced by this decompo- 
sition, and its penetrating odour is typical of heated fatty oil. 
Jb*olonged heat ing at temi)eratures of 260 to 800^^ C, in the case of 
castor and oils containing unsaturated glycerides (tung oil, 
linseed oil, liv(U' oils, etc.), results in the formation of either thick 
viscous, gelatinous or even solid products. This result, which is 
made use of in the arts (oil boiling), is probjibly attained by the 
combined influence of oxidation and polyjiierisation. If a 
curnmt of air be blown through some of the oils heated to this 
temperature} the viscosity of the material is enormously raised, 
and a “thickened” oil produced. 

When exposed to the air in thin films, oils containing highly 
unsaturated glycerides absorb oxygen, forming hard films in- 
soluble in most oi’ganic reagents (drying oils). In order to secure 
complete drying, glycerides containing at least two double bonds 
in the molecule appear to be necessary, and the marked siccative 
property of linseed oil has been attributed largely to the 
juusence of glycerides of linolenic acid which possesses three 
unsaturaied linkages. 

The time required by an oil to “ dry ” is greatly inllueiiced l)y 
previously heating the oil in contact with air and oxidising agents 
(oil boiling). Whether the process of oxidation and jadymerisa- 
tion of oils is inlluenced by light is not known with absolute 
certainty, but undoubtedly light is an active agent in destroying 
certain coloui’ stuffs present in the oil. Thus linseed, olive, and 
medicinal cod liver oils are occasionally bleached by exi)osure in 
thin layers to sunlight. 

When an oil is exposed to the action of air and light for some 
time it frequently happens that it develops an unideasant odour 
and taste and is then said to have become “ rancid.” Jt is 
impossible at the present time to define rancidity chemically 
within any degree of accuracy, and one relies in the main simply 
on the senses of taste and smell to det(}ct the change. 

Formerly it was thought that rancidity was due chiefly to the 
. breaking down of the glycerides into free fatty acids. This is, 
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however, by no ineaiiB the case, since a fat may become rancid 
without marked rise in the percentage of free acids, and further, 
acid fats are not necessarily rancid. In fact a certain amount 
of free acids in edi])le oils, such as olive and arachis, imparts 
a pleasant and distinctive flavour. The peculiar unpleasant 
odour of rancid oil appears to be due to the presence of minute 
amounts of decomposition products of the glycerides, chief of 
which are lower fatty acids, such as acetic, butyric, caproic, 
and their esters, dibasic acids, aldehydes and ketones, all of 
which have been detected in rancid fats. The cause of rancidity 
appears to be due to the combined influences of moisture, 
oxygen, ferments, enzymes, and probably bacteria. 

Influence of Reagents. 

Nitrous Acid has no action on the saturated glycerides, but 
olein is converted by it rapidly into its isomer elaidin. Linolic 
and the more highly unsaturated glycerides are but little 
affected. 

Nitric Acid : in the cold, oils containing saturated glycerides 
in prci)onderating quantities are practically unaffected, but when 
treated with hot acid, oxidation takes place with a breaking down 
of the glyceride into acids and glycerol. 

Warm nitric acid oxidises the unsaturated oils forming OTT 
groups at the double bonds. By continued action nitro bodies are 
formed, those from linseed and. castor being thick masses used as 
caoutchouc substitutes (nitrated oils). 

"Sulphuric Acid in the cold, concentrated attacks the 

unsaturated linkages, forming sulphoiiated oils. Geitel isolated 
a sulpho-glycerido of formula 

/OCial fimO 

\>CisIl3iOIf.O 

from the reaction products of sulphuric acid on olive oil. ^ 

The reaction will be more fully considered under Saponification 
of Glycerides. 

Hydrol3rtic Agents.— Alkalis, steam, etc., decompose the 
glycerides into acids and glycerol. 

o.i. 


n 
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Halogens.— Chlorine, l)romine and iodine in the hot substitute 
an atom of hydrogen in the saturated glycerides, hut are rapidly 
al)sor])ed by unsaturated oils with the formation of addition 
compounds. 

Sulphur.- -When the saturated glycerides are heated to 250^^0. 
with sulphur, // 2 N is evolved and substitution takes place. The 
unsaturated oils ahsorl) sulphur at 150'’ C. 

S 2 CI 2 adds at the double ))onds, giving in some cases solid 
products (vulcanised oils). 

The compound with oleic acid aj)pears to be formed from two 
molecules of the acid joined by sulphur, thus : — 

( 7/3.(( 7/2)7.^ 7/- ( 7/~ 7/2)77 '007/ 


N (1 

I I 

(iL,.{VihWU . ( 7/.(r//2)7.ror>// 



CTTAPTER YI 


COMPOSITION AND TROrERTIKS OK TIIK INDIVIDUAL OILS AND KATS 
OF COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 

Tt is conveilieiii to classify tlie natural oils and fats according 
to tlieir source into 

(1) vegetable, and (‘2) animal oils and fats. 

Siicb a division is not marked by any gresit differences in 
chemical coni 2 )osition of the saponifiable constituents of either 
group, but M’ben we turn to the unsaponiiiable matter contained 
in every natural oil or fat the difference is well defined, since 
all animal fats contain the alcohol cholesterol, while those of 
vegetable origin are distinguished by the presence of pbytosterol. 
The. animal oils and fats may bo further sub-divided into those 
obtained from (a) terrestrial, (h) marine animals or fishes. The 
former are characterised by relatively small iodine valves, and 
with the exception of neatsfoot all those of commercial impor- 
tance are more or less solid fats at ordinary temperatures 
prevailing in this country. The marine animal oils on the 
contrary are, with few exceptions, limpid liquids containing 
largo quantities of highly unsaturated acids of complex 
composition. 

Ry far the largest quantities of oils and fats are obtained from 
the seeds and fi'uit of plants, and it is customary to classify 
them according to tlieir iodine value and the composition of 
their glycerides into four groups, viz.: — 

(1) Solid fats; 

(2) Non-drying oils; 

(3) Semi-drying oils ; 

(4) ])rying oils. 

This system of classification, although convenient for the 
purposes of study, is in no sense absolute, since oils and fats are 
known which stand on the boundary between each group and 

H 2 
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which might easily })e classed among ilie fats oj* non-drying, 
semi-drying or drying oils, as the case may be. 

Vegetable Fats and Oils. 

Th(‘ rnfctuhic fats and hattm form a natural group of fats with 
melting ])oints ranging from ‘21’ to C. (Japan wax melting at 
48° to 58” C. is exceptional in this respect), and consequently 
vary from a buttery consistency to a hard crystalline mass. 

The specilic gravities also vary widely from '015 to *950 at 
15' C. Since they contain but small amounts of liquid acids 
they are characterised by relatively low iodine figures and rarely 
absorb mon^ than 50 per cent, of iodine, while in the case of 
coconut the iodine value falls as low as 9 per cent. All form 
excellent soap-making material, and many find application in the 
candle and edible fat industries. 

The moi'o important re])resentatives of the grouj) are coconut, 
palm, and i)alm kernel oils. Shea butter, cocoa butter, Japan 
wax, and Chinese vegetable tallow are also found upon the 
market, but in relatively less quantity, although more extended 
exploitation of the tropics will no doubt rapidly increase the 
quantities of these products imix)rtod. 

The nan-dri/i)f<f ads are liquid ; they are characterised by 
possessing prciponderating quantities of olein and rarely absorb 
more than 95 i)er cent, of iodine. 

Their specilic gravities range from *915 to *925. When cooled 
most of them dtiposit “ stearine,” which when filtered off leaves 
an oil which does not congeal at 0° C. 

The best-known non-drying oils are olive, olive kernel, arachis 
or earthnut, and castor oils. 

The sam-dnjing oih are so called because they lie intermediate 
in their composition and properties between the non-drying and 
the drying. When exposed to the air in thin films for a long 
time they absorb some oxygen and become sticky, due no doubt 
to their content of liiiolic glycerides. They absorb from 100 to 
120 per cent, of iodine and fall within the limits of *913 and *925 
of specific gravity at 15° C. The oils of this class which find 
industrial application are cottonseed, sesame, soya bean and rape 
oils. 
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The (Jryiuff oiU fihsorb over 120 per eeiit. of iodine, tuul when 
exposed to the air in lihns for a few days oxidise and polyiiKirise, 
forming more or less hard and elastic films. Since they contain 
such highly unsaturated molecules they are very ixnictive chemi- 
cally, a property which is employed for a variety of pur])oses. 

Most members of this group remain liquid when cooled far 
below zero. Tliey are in general specifically heavier than the 
non-drying and semi-drying oils, varying from *02r) to *011^ 
at l^'^C. 

Only two are of great commercia.1 importance, viz., linsiu'd and 
tung oil ; hut sunflower and poppyseed oil would secan to have an 
industrial future. 

Terrestrial Animal Fats. — The fats which fall into this class 
vary like the vegetable fats from l)utters melting at about 30'' C. 
to hard tallows, wdiich do not liquefy until a tempen-ature of 
42° to4Jb'C. is reached. Oontaining large quantities of saturated 
glycerides, their iodine value is generally below 55 per cent, and 
rarely exceeds 80 i)er c(!nt. 

Th('> comi)osition, and thendon) the analytical figures for any 
particular fat, varitis within fairly wide limits according to the 
age and food of the animal from which the sample has been 
obtained. The specific gravity at 15" (k varies from •1)15 t(; ‘950. 
Four only are of importance, viz., lard, tallow, bom^ and butter fat. 

The manne. ainnial oils form a very definite grou]) chaa’acterised 
by high iodine absoiqdion (from 110 to 100 per C(ait.) diui to the 
large quantity of highly unsaturated acids which tlu'.y contain. 
They are further sub-divided by Lewkowitsch into 

(a) Fish oils ; 

(5) Liver oils ; 

(r) Blubber oils ; 

according to the particular part of the fish from which tlu'.y ai’e 
obtained. 

All are liquid oils, but the fish and blubber oils deposit 

stearine,” or waxes, when cooled. 

The specific gravituis raaige from ’DIO to *940. 

In the following pages a brief survey will bo made of those oils 
and fats which are of great commercial importance. 

For detailed descriptions of these and other oils reference iniisi 
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be made to the larger treatises of Ubbelolide, Lewlvowitscli, etc. 
(see Bibliography). 

For convenience wo will consider them under the headings of 
(a) vegetable fats; {h) vegetable oils ; (r) animal fats; (d) animal 
oils. 


YliOETABLE FATS. 

Palm Oil is obtained fi’om the fruit of the oil palm (Ebeis 
Guineensis), vast forests of which flourish on the west coast of 
Africa. 

On this coast the preparation of oil from tlu' outer portion of the 
fruit of the piihii constitutes a great industry. The usual uu'thod of 
preparation employed is to throw the fruit into a hole dug into 
the ground, sprinkle it with water, and then (after coveiing with 
leaves and stones) the mass is allowed to stand for some days. 
By this means the fleshy part of the fruit becomes softened and 
the inner kernel (palm kernel) can 1x5 easily removed. The 
fleshy fruit is then pounded into a pulp, mixed with water, and 
well boiled until the oil rises to the surface, wlu'u it is skimmed 
off and packed in barrels for shipment. This rough method of 
preparation gives a product highly contaminated with dirt, 
decayed leaves, etc., which tend to allow the oil to decompose and 
become rancid upon standing. 

Recently, however, atteni])ts have been made to impoi't the 
fruit into Europe and express the oil by pressure. 

Balm oil varies from a light yellow to a dark red coloin-, and is 
of a buttery or tallow-like consistency, according to the district 
from which it comes. Tliree classes of palm oil are commercially 
recognised : 

(1) Soft oil, from Lagos, Calabar, and Bonny. 

(2) Hard oils, from the Congo, Niger, and Gold Coast. 

(3) Mixed oils, generally from the Gold Coast district. 

In the fresh state it contains about 10 to 15 per cent, of free 
fatty acids, but on long standing decomposes almost entirely into 
glycerine and fatty acids. The fatty acids contained in palm oil 
are chiefly palmitic and oleic. The chemical and physical 
constants vary considerably with the locality of the oil. They 
are, however, on the average : - 
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Chkmical and Physical Constants^ ok pAfiM Oil. 


Specific 

gravity. 

Melting point. 

Solidifying 

point. 

Saponification 

\alue. 

1 Jodiiie value. 

0-921/0-924 
at 15° C. 

From 27 to 
12*5, accord- 
ing to the 
age and 
origin of 
the oil. 

30'^ C. 
to 

10^ C. 

197/203 

52/55 


Chemical and Physical Constants^ of the iNsoiiKui.E 
Fatty Acids. 


IleliiKM' value. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Solidd’yilig 

point. 

Neutralisation 

value. 

Iodine value. 

90 per cent. 

•83(39 at 

99 ’C., 
water jit 
15-5^ C. = r' 

44-13" 0. 

20() milli- 
grammes 
KOI! 

53-3 


Palm oils from diftercnt sources show varying behaviour 
towards lileaching agents : c.//., Lagos and Calabar oils bleach 
fairly easily by blowing with air in the hot oi’ washing with 
hichromate, while Congo oil is bleached only with great dilliciiliy. 
The fine white products obtained by successful bleaching arc of 
great value to the soap and candle maker. 

Palm Kernel Oil. — Palm kernel oil is obtained from the kernels 
of the palm tree fruit, the outer flesh of wdiich, as we have seen, 
is a source of palm oil. The kernels, which are imported in 
great quantity into Europe, yield from 40 to 15 pcu’cent. of oil by 
expression. 

It is a white fat with a characteristic smell and nut-like flavour, 
and contains appreciable quantities of lower fatty acids. Its 
chemical composition has not been fully W'orked out, but the chief 

* Note. — T he methods of determining and mler|ireting the “ eonstants ” are ex- 
plained in Chapter VIII, 
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constituent seems to be lauric acid. Its jdiysical and chemical 
factors are : — 


Chemical and Pifysical Constants of Palm Kernel Oil. 


specific 

gravity. 

Melting 

point. 

Solidifying 

j)oint. 

S.'iponific.'i- i 
tion value. 

Iodine 

value. 

Reichert-Meissl 

value. 

•925 at 
15^^ C. 

‘23/28"C. 

23^ C. 

242/250 

13/14 

5/7 


Physical and Chemical Constants of the Insolurle 
Fatty Acids. 



Melting 

Neutralisation 

11 (diner 

Iodine 

1 it(*r. 

point. 

value. 

value. 

value. 

20/25 

25/28-5" C. 

258/205 

91-1 

12 


Palm kernel oil finds great demand in the soap industry and in 
the manufacture of vegetable butters. 

Coconut Oil. — Coconut oil is a solid fat obtained from the 
kernel of the coconut, which fiourishes in various ])arts of the 
tropics, where it is prepared by the natives in a similar manner 
to that descri])ed for palm oil. In commerce three qualities of oil 
are recognised — 

(1) Cochin. (‘2) Ceylon. (3) Copra. 

The former is a very pure variety of an excellent white colour 
and containing only a small percentage of free fatty acids. 
Ceylon oil contains a much higher percentage of free fatty acids, 
no doubt owing to the careless method of preparation practised 
by the natives. Quantities of the dried kernels are imported into 
Europe, known as copra. On expressing the dried kernels in the 
hot, about 63 to 66 per cent, of oil is obtained. 

Stearic, palmitic, oleic, myristic, and lauric acids as triglycerides 
have been detected in coconut oil, but in addition it contains 
small quantities of lower acids, butyric, caproic, etc., which 
accounts for the high Reichert-Meissl figure which coconut oil 
always shows. 
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The more important physical and chemical characteristics of 
coconut oil are set out in the table : — 

Chemical and Physical Constants of Cocon ft Oil. 


SfocIHc {j[rfiYilv 
irr,V>Cj. 

Melliiipf 

pcjint. 

Sapoiiillcalinn 

valiio. 

lodiru' 

A’aliic. 

Iloic 


2:d/‘2(UC. 

253*1 to 

H i)er cent. 

p 

1 



2()2 

to 





3 2 )er cent. 



The insoluhlo fatty acids have a mean nioli'ciihir weight of ‘200 
and titer test 21 to 25. 

Coconut oil enters largely into the composition of vc'gotahle 
blitters and margarines. The Ceylon oil is used in soap and 
candle making. 

It is interesting to note that coconut possesses the highest 
saponilication and lowest iodine value of all fats oi‘ oils. 

NON-DIIYING OILS. 

Vegetable Oils. 

Olive Oil. — Olive oil is obtained from the fleshy part of the 
fruit of the olive ti'ee, wliich contains from 40 to GO per cent, of 
oil. The olive flourishes in Italy, Spain and the south of 
Europe. The oil is obtained from the fruit on the spot by a 
crude method of expression, generally by hand power. The best 
qualities of oil are obtained from the fresh fruit, and find a ready 
sale as edible oils, while an inferior quality is obtained by allow- 
ing the fruit to ferment before extracting. Oil of this class con- 
tains large quantities of free fatty acids, and finds its chief use in 
the manufacture of soap. After two or three extractions there 
remains a pul23 containing from 10 to *20 jier cent, of oil, which 
is further removed by treatment with bisuli^hide of carbon. 
This reagent removes at the same time the green colour stuff 
chlorophyll which imparts to the oil a dark gremi hue. This 
extracted oil, which is fairly rich in solid glycerides and contains 
some sulphur from the solvents, is known in commerce as sulidiur 
oil. Olive oil varies from a pale yellow to a darkish green, and 
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has a characteristic odour and smell. The oil contains about 28 
per cent, of solid glycerides, chief of which is palmitin, and 
about 70 per cent, of licpiid glycerides almost wholly composed of 
oleic acid. The physical and chemical constants of olive oil are : — - 


!lt l.V (\ 

Solidiiyin.ij j)()iiit- 

Saponification 

value. 

Iodine value. 


1 Various. 

S tea line 
separates 
al)Out 

! +r/’0. 

i 

about 190 

generally 82 


The fatty acids generally melt at about 2U C., and solidify 
from 18 to 27'' C. 

Ill addition to its employment as an edil)le oil, olive oil finds 
application for a variety of purposes, such as burning oil, lubri- 
cating oil, and textile oil. Its adulterants may he cotton -seed 
oil, arachis and sesame oils. 

Arachis or Nut Oil. — An oil of great importance is obtained 
from the seeds of the arachis plant which grows in abundance in 
Brazil, West Africa and the Levant. 

The seeds (which are commonly called “ earth nuts ”) consist of 
a hard shell enclosing a kernel, from which the oil is extracted. The 
decorticated kernels yield from 35 to dO per cent, of oil on pressing. 
Since the nuts are rich in oil it is advisable to press them three 
or four times in order to obtain the most satisfactory results. 

The (ul which exudes in pressing at ordinary temperatures 
(cold drawn) is a pale limpid lupiid of pleasant taste, and finds a 
market for the manufacture of edible oils. 

When as much oil as possible has been drawn in the cold, the 
cake is heated to about 100'" F. and again pressed for the pre- 
paration of seconds oil. A further 8 to 10 per cent, of oil may 
be extracted by a third pressing at 150 to 1()0“ F. The residual 
press cake, containing a few per cents, of oil, forms an excellent 
cattle food. 

Second-pressure oil is usually of good colour and, after 
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filtration tlirough earth or charcoal, is employed for edible 
purposes; but if i)repared from old seeds, it is sold to tlie soap- 
makers. 

The third-pressure oil which contains a considerable amount 
of impurities of a iif)n-fatty nature, diss(»lved out of the cake by 
the hot oil, is used exclusively for soap-making. 

When chilled, arachis oil deposits a “ stearine ” which may be 
separated to some extent by decantation, but its complete removal 
by filtration is excu^edijif^ly dillicult, owin^ to the I'elatiiious nature 
of the preci])ita,te which tends to pass throuf^h the cloth. The 
solid “ stearine ” consists chielly of the glyceride of arachidic 
acid ( Tj ^ A]<.) f 

Arachis oil contains the glycerides of arachidic, lignoceric, 
palmitic, oleic and linolic acids. The unsaturahMl acid hypo- 
gaec has been detected in the oil by (lossmann and Schroder. 

The b(ist ([uality oils contain less than 1*0 per cent, of free 
fatty acids. 

Arachis oil may readily be detected in admixture with other 
oils by isolating arachidic acid idcmtilied by ils melting point (72 
to 7T’ C.). The sa,ponilied oil is converted into lead soaps a,nd 
extracted with ether. The lead salts of the licjuid acids are thereby 
removed, and from the insoluble residue arachidic acid can be 
obtained and purified by crystallisatioji from alcohol. 

Arachis oil shows the following average constants: — 


Sprcific i^ra\itv 
sit 1*) (\ 


Solidirvin'^ 

jxiint. 


917 to I +2 to 0'^ C. 
•1)19 i 


Sapoiiilicsition 

VSllllC. 


1S9— 193 


vstlm*. 


Ilcllllrr 

VSlllU'. 


90—100 94-H— 9;V8 

ixtr cent. : 


The insoluble fatty acids solidify at 28*1 to 29-2 ' C., and 
have a mean molecular weight of 282. 

Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds of the castor plant (/i/r/a as 
Cominuniii) which gi’ows abundantly in India, Mexico, tind the 
United States of America, from which countries the bean is 
exported to Enghind and France, 
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The kcrneln, which contain over (>0 per cent, of oil, are sur- 
rounded l)y a mottled husk which is generally removed before 
proceeding to extract the oil. 

It is usual to press the meal in the first jdace at ordinary 
temperatures, when about J30 per cent, of a pale oil of great purity 
is obtained. 

This oil, known as first-pressure castor, is used to some extent 
ill medicine, and since it contains very little free fatty acids is 
lai’gely employed as a lubricating oil. The cake is then removed 
and again pressed when about 10 per cent, of dark-coloured oil 
(seconds) is obtained. The residue, still retaining as much as 
8 per cent, of oil, may be extracted with solvents and the meal 
then used as manure. 

The castor bean contains a very poisonous alkaloid (ricine) 
which is found in the hot pressed and extracted oils, and also in 
the cake, whicli is thereby rendered totally unfit for feeding 
purposes. 

The seed also contains a powerful hydrolysing enzyme. 

The expressed oil requires practically no further treatment 
beyond heating to coagulate the albumins and destroy the 
activity of the enzyme. 

Castor oil varies in colour from light yellow to dark brown, and 
possesses a characteristic smell and taste. 

It is readily distinguished from other oils by its high viscosity 
and solubility in cold alcohol and glacial acetic. It is only miscible 
with petroleum ether in certain pro])ortions, but on heating to 
300 to 100° C. for a short time under pressure, it polymerises 
and becomes miscible in all proportions. Its most imp[)rtant 
constituents are the glycerides of ricinoleic and dihydroxystearic 
acids, to which its high acetyl value and peculiar solubility 
relations are due. 

It reacts with concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a sulphonated 
oil. 

Castor oil is used in medicine, as a lubricant, for the manu- 
facture of Turkey red oil, and to a limited extent in the soap 
industry. 

The average chemical and physical constants of castor oil 
are : — 
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Si>i“ciflc 
gravity at 
15'^ C. 

Solidifying 

point 

Sapom- 

Ik'ution 

xalui*. 

lodiiii' 1 

Mllllf. j 

1 

Hinclicit- 

Mlluf. 

\aliic. 

1 \lscosilj. 


-10 to 
-12' V. 

ISO/ 185 

iiiilli- 

icraminus 

KOll 

8;i to no t; ! 
|K‘r (‘cnt. i 

11 

loO’.") 

i 

Til sucoml'^ 

, ( llcilwood) 

I n;o to 1 1*10 

1 Jit 100 ' K 


SEMl-DIiYINO OILS. 

Cotton-Seed Oil. The seeds of tlie cotton plant, whicdi Hourislies 
in the United States of America, Brazil, Soutli America, India and 
Egypt, yield from ‘20 to 2*2 per cent, of oild 

The kernel is covered with a husk to which the well-lYnown 
cotton fibre adheres. American crushers generally remo^’(^ this 
husk in specially constructed machines before proceeding to 
extract the oil, hut Egyptian, Indian and Tjevantino seeds are 
generally crushed in England in an undecorticated state. 

The crude oil, as it flows from the press, has a red to blackish 
colour, due to the presence of (piantities of colour stuff present in 
the cells, which is expressed with the oil. 

The intensity of this colour varies greatly with the age of the 
seeds, and hence American oils, which are obtained from fresh 
seeds crushed on the spot, are of a much palei* colour than 
English oils. The press cake, which contaiiis fimii 5 to 10 per 
cent, of oil, forms an excellent food for cattle. Cotton-seed oil is 
refined by treating it with dilute caustic lyes at about 50° C. 

The quantity of alkali added should be just enough to combine 
with the free fatty acids and colouring matter, but insufficient to 
cause saponification. This percentage of alkali is usually ascer- 
tained by a small experiment in the laboratory, and is adjusted 
until, on allowing the mixture of oil and lyes to stand, it rapidly 
separates into two layers. If too much or too concentrated a 
solution of caustic is employed persistent emulsions form, which 
are most difficult to separate. After treatment, the alkaline 
liquors are withdrawn (foots), and the supernatent oil washed 
with water until free from alkali. 

On allowing to stand in the warm to clarify, a pale yellow oil, 
containing not more than 1 per cent, of free fatty acid, is obhiined. 

' Caloulatcd on IIju wlH)le sei*<l. 
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The foots, which consist of a soap solution mixed witli mucilage 
and colour stulI, are generally treated with mineral acid, and 
washed witli warm water, preparatory to being subjected to 
distillation in a current of steam, for the preparations of oleines 
and stearines. The refined oil is sometimes bleached with 
bleaching powder. Cotton-seed oil when cooled below 20'^ C. 
deposits a stearine, which is sometimes separated and sold as 
cotton-seed stearine, for the manufacture of lard and butter 
substitutes. The oil freed from stearine remains fluid and clear 
at the temperature of freezing point, and is known as “ winter 
oil,'’ or demargarinated cotton-seed oil. Cotton-seed oil appears 
to consist chiefly of the glycerides of palmitic, oleic and linolic 
acids, and Lewkowitsch “considers it doubtful whether ste3aric acid 
is present.” The physical and chemical constants are as follows : — 


Specific <jrjivi(v 
!lt lij" C. 

Solidifying^ 

point. 

Sapon'fieal.ioii 
\ ill lie. 

Iodine 

^alue. 

•922/-9B0 

8/4 

Stearine 
separates out 
at 10/12 

l!»l/190-r> 

10()/120 


Characteristics of the insoluble fatty acids : — 


S[iecifie 

Solidifyin<; 

Neuf rulisiitimi 

Todini' 

TIeliner 

e:ravity. 

point, Titer. 

value. 

value. 

value. 

•l»20/-t)22 

88/87-0 
Winter oil 

201-(i/20H 

iio/iir. 



28-1/28-5 





Cotton-seed oil is used for edible purposes and for the manu- 
facture of soap. 

Sesamfi Oil. — The seeds of ScftamuiK Lulirunif which are pro- 
duced in India, China, Japan and the Ijevant, are exceptionally 
rich in oil, and frequently contain as much as 50 to 57 per cent. 
When good fresh seeds are used the oil is most satisfactorily 
obtained by pressing, which process must be conducted in several 
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stages, owing to the high content of oil in the meal. The yield of 
oil on an industrial scale is from 42 to 4H per cent., and the press 
cake, which retains about 10 per cent, of oil, is a peu'fect feeding 
stuff ; but if the seeds are dama.ged and the press cake which they 
would yield, therefore, unfit for food, it is customary to extract 
the oil from the meal with carbon bisulphide. 

Baw sesame oil is light coloured and fairly rich in “ stearines,” 
which are deposited on allowing the oil to stand in the cold. 

The oil frequently contains large (juantities of free acids which 
must he removed if it he intended for use as an illuminant. 

The fatty acids of sesame oil appear to consist of a mixture of 
about 78 per cent, of liquid acids (oleic and linolic) and 12 to 15 
per cent, of solid acids (stearic, etc.). 

Sesame oil may readily he detected in mixtures by the Badouin 
reaction,^ and for this reason the German law requires margarine 
makers to incorporate a certain proportion of the oil into their 
products to facilitate detection of adulteration of butter with 
margarine. 

Sesame oil is of great value to the soap-maker, hut the better 
qualities are used in the edible oil and fat industries. 


Analytical Factors of Sesame Oil. 


Specific 
gravity at 

UP ('. 

Sol Kill) itig 
point. 

Saponilical ion 
\alue. 

Iodine value. 

Kciclicrt'Meihsl 

value. 

•923 

4 to (U C. 

188-5 to 

10()-9 to 

1-2 



190-4 

107-8 



Chemical and Physical Constants of the Insoluble 
Fatty Acids. 


Jlehrier value. 

Solidifying point. 

Iodine value. 

Mean molecular 
w eight. 

95 ’8 per cent. 

20/25" C. 

111-8 to 

286 

112-0 



^ Sec Y>. i:ti. 
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Soya Bean Oil. — The soya bean contains alx)ut 18 per cent, 
of oil and 80 to *10 per cent, of protein. It is grown in great 
quantities in Manchuria, China and Japan, where the extraction 
of the oil forms a most important industry. The Manchurians 
preixire the oil ])y soaking the beans in water, crushing them, 
and then extracting in a press. In Europe considerable success 
has attended the preparation of this oil by expression or extrac- 
tion by solvents, which yields a reddish coloured oil, with a 
characteristic odour. 

Soya b(xin oil, although only introduced u^xjh the European 
marlvct comparatively recently, has found wide and varied aj^plica- 
tion in the maiiufactuni of boiled oils and soap. It contains 
about 80 per ccmt. of the glycerides of liquid fatty acids, the bulk 
of which are oleic and linolic, while the solid acids appear to 
be palmitic. 

Comparatively few analyses of this oil have been published. 
The following table gives the physical and chemical constants 
of the oil : — 


Spcfitic j?ruvitv 

Sulidifyiijg 

Sapoiiiric.'itioii 

Iodine 

ati.rc. 

point. 

\aluc. 

vfdue. 

•!)-24/-9-27 

8/15“ 0. 

190-(i/ltt2-9 

121-3/125-2 


The insoluble fatty acids molt at about 28 ’ C., solidify at 25'-^ C. 
and have an iodine value of 115*2 to 122. 

Rape (Colza) Oil. — The rape seed is grown in East India, 
Argentine and Europe, and contains from 35 to 45 per cent, of 
oil, wEich is obtained from it cither by expression or extraction. 

When the expression process is employed with rape seed a 
large amount of mucilage is brought out with the oil, which 
must be removed before the product is marketable. 

The extracted oil is purer ; but on the other hand, while the 
press cake is an excellent cattle food, the extracted meal is only 
of use as a manure. 

. The dark crude oil is always refined by Thenard’s process, 
which consists in agitating the oil with 1 per cent, of its w^eight 
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of cone. HiSOi which coagulates the albuminous impurities and 
precipitates the colour stuffs. 

The refined oil is pale yellow in colour and possesses a typical 
smell. It is known in commerce as either rape or colza. 

The chief components of rape oil are the glycerides of the 
unsaturated rapic and erucic acids mixed with a little stearic 
arachidic and linolic acids. 

On standing in the cold some “ stearine” usually separates out. 

Next to castor, rape possesses the highest viscosity of any 
fatty oil, and is frequently adopted as a standard in commercial 
viscometry. 

Eape oil finds extensive application for burning and lubricat- 
ing, for which purposes it should not contain more than 8 or 
9 per cent, of free fatty acids. 

When rape oil is heated and a current of air blown through the 
hot oil oxygen is rapidly absorbed, the specific gravity rises and 
the iodine value falls. The reaction, which is apparently one of 
oxidation and polymerisation, is accompanied by an enormous 
rise in the viscosity. The viscous product is placed upon the 
market for lubricating purposes as blown or thickened rape oil. 

The analytical factors of rape oil are : — 


specific 
gravity 
at If/' 0. 

Solidifying 

point, 

'■‘C. 

Saponi- 

iicatioii 

value, 

milli- 

grammes. 

KOU. 

l(Klnie 
value, 
pcT cent. 

Keiclicrt- 

Mcishl. 

Visi'osity 
at (10 ’ 

(Hod wood). 

•914/-917 

10/ 

summer 

variety 

10/ 

winter 

variety 

171-7 

to 

176-5 

987103-6 

■3/-79 

525 

to 

540 

seconds 


DRYING OILS. 

Linseed Oil. — Obtained from the seeds of the flax plant, which 
flourishes in India, Russia, Argentine, and the United States of 
P.i, I 
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America chiefly. The imports of linseed into Great Britain are 
very extensive, and the expression of linseed oil from the seed 
constitutes a big industry. 

On the market linseed is known in various qualities according 
to its source, the more general being Baltic oil and Black Sea 
oil (two types of Russian products). East India oil and River 
Plate oil. Baltic linseed yields the best and purest drying oil, 
but Black Sea seeds generally contain a few per cents, of foreign 
seeds (hemp or ravison), while Indian seed invariably contains 
small quantities of mustard and rape seeds. 

The oils obtained from the above-mentioned brands of seeds 
vary somewhat in degree of purity, a point wliicli must not bo 
lost sight of when studying the composition of linseed oil. 

Linseed from all sources is prepared by a process of expression, 
since the press cake is a most valuable feeding stuff. For the pre- 
])aration of paint oils, the crude linseed requires to be refined by 
treating it with 1 or 2 per cent, of its weight of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, which acts as explained on p. 79. The oil thus refined 
varies in colour from yellow to very light orange, and if it be 
intended to emidoy the oil in the manufacture of the finest paints 
(artists’ colours, etc.), it is bleached by mixing it with powdered lead, 
and exposing it in shallow dishes to the action of sunlight. In the 
soap industry, excessive quantities of colour stuff may be removed 
from the oil by a preliminary refinement with caustic alkalies. 
The above remarks apply to warm expressed oil ; by cold expres- 
sion a light yellow oil may be obtained which is used as an edible oil. 

Linseed oil is, par excellence, the drying oil for paint and 
varnish making, in which industries it is employed in both the 
raw and boiled state. The process of boiling and the composition 
and properties of the boiled oil is discussed on p. 101. 

The composition of linseed oil is somewhat complex. It owes 
its drying properties mainly to the presence of the glycerides of 
linolenic and isolinolenic acids, which constitute 60 to 70 jier 
cent, of the oil. On allowing to stand in the air for some time, 
small quantities of oxidised acids are produced by a process of 
oxidation and polymerisation. If properly refined the oil, when 
heated for a few moments to 200'^ G., should remain clear on cool- 
ing, and no mucilaginous matter be deposited. 
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Physical and Chemical Pdopeuties of Linseed Oil. 


Specinc gravity 
at C. 

Saponification 

value. 

1 Jodinc 

1 value. 

Acid value*. 

Various. 

(ienerjilly 

I below 7. 

1 

II('xo-l)romid(!. 

1 

•932/-937 

190/195 

170-V194-3 

23-8 to 25-6 


Basides its oiiiployiiient in the paint and v.irnish industries, 
linseed oil finds extensive application in the niaiuifacture of soft 
soap. 

ANIMAL FATS. 

Tallow. — Two kinds of tallow are rcicognised in connncrc^c, 
namely, beef tallow from oxen, and mutton tallow from sheep 
and goats. 

The fat is rendei*ed from the rough tissue at a temperature of 
about 100^^ C., unless it be intended for use in the manufacture 
of oleo margarine, in which case the host quality of raw fat (suet) 
is selected and rendered at a temperature between 40 and 50 ' C. 
The fat prepared in the latter way is known as “ Premier Jus,” 
and is further worked up into beef stearine (or mutton stearine) 
and oleo oil. The premier jus is cooled to 25^^ C., and subjected 
to pressure, when hard stearine is obtained and a buttery oil 
exudes from the press. The latter is called oleo-oil oi* oleo- 
margarine, and is used in the manufacture of butter substitutes. 

By pressing the rendered billow at the ordinary temperatures 
(cold), a small quantity of oil is obtained known as tallow oil, 
hence we have five distinct commercial products : — 

(1) Piendered tallow, which is a mixture of all the fat in the 

carcase. 

(2) Premier Jus. 

(8) Tallow stearines, obtained by warm pressing (1). 

(4) Oleo oil, or oleo margarine, a by-product in the manufacture 

of (8). 

(5) Tallow oil, obtained by the cold pressing of (1). 

Tallow is valued according to its colour, odour, aiid hardness 

I 2 
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the latter being expressed in terms of the solidifying point of its 
fatty acids (tallow liter). 

The quality of a tallow depends on the food, breed, and age of 
the animal. 

Tallow consists essentially of a mixture of glycerides, of stearic, 
palmitic and oleic acids, the relative proportions of which vary 
according to the age, foodstuff, and breed of the animal ; in 
general, mutton tallow is harder, and possesses a higher titer 
than beef tallow. In the following table the physical and chemical 
constants of beef and mutton tallow are compared. 



specific 
{gravity 
at 15'^ 0. 

Melting 

point. 

Saponification 

value. 

Toiline 

value. 

Beef . 

•943/-9r)‘2 

40/48" C. 

193/198 

40/47-5 

Mutton 

•937/-9r)3 

47/49" C. 

192/195 

35-2/ lG-2 


Properties of the insoluble fatty acids : — 



Solidifying 

poinl, 

Titer. 

Neutralisation 

value, 

milligram tiles 

AOJI. 

Iodine 

value. 

I lei liter 
value. 

Beef . 

43-6/45 

197-2/201-0 

41/48 

95-5/90 

Mutton 

44/40 

210 

35/40 

95-5/ 


Lard. — The term ‘‘ lard ” was originally applied to the leaf fat 
from the kidneys and bowels of the hog, which was rendered in 
small establishments and packed in bladders ; hence the name, 
“ Bladder Lard.” 

Nowadays the growth of the large slaughter-houses of America 
has resulted in the manufacture of lard from the fat of all parts 
of the hog. 

Five qualities of commercial lard are recognised, viz, 

(1) Neutral No. L 
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(2) Neutral No. 2. 

(8) Leaf. 

(4) Choice. 

(5) Prime steam refined. 

Immediately the animal is killed, the kidney and bowel fat is 
placed in steam jacketed kettles and heated to about 45'* C., when 
a fine quality of fat, consisting exclusively of glycerides, is ol)tained, 
known as Neutral No. 1. 

The “ back ” fat is similarly treated, when imitation neutral 
or Neutral No. 2 is obtained. 

The residue from the extraction of Neutrals still contains a 
quantity of fat, which is removed by subjecting it to the action 
of high pressure steam in autoclaves. The product so obtained, 
called leaf lard, is very pure and keeps well. Prime steam lard 
is prepared by steaming under pressure from the mixed fatty 
tissues from all parts of the hog. 

The guts, feet, etc., are sometimes autoclaved separately for 
the preparation of yellow grease used in soapmaking. 

The neutrals need practically Jio refining, being always of a 
high degree of purity when obtained from fresh tissue, and 
tliey find application almost exclusively in the preparation of 
margarines. 

The commoner grades of leaf and steam are mixed with earth 
and blown with air to bleach and deodorise. The material is 
then filtered and the molten fat run into troughs in which 
cylinders chilled with ice water rotate. (Lard Coolers.) The 
rotating cylinders congeal the layers of fat in contact with them, 
which is then carried up by the roller and scraped off at the top. 
This is done to make the stearine crystallise out in small grains 
throughout the mass, and so give the characteristic salve-like 
consistency. 

The composition and hardness of the lard depends largely on 
the food of the pig. 

Lard appears to consist of the glycerides of lauric, inyristic, 
palmitic and stearic acids with from 50 to GO per cent, of oleic 
and a trace of linolic. It always contains about *2 per cent, of 
cholesterol. 

Its adulterants are generally beef and cotton-seed stearines 
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which may be detected by the usual tests, supplemented by 
observing the crystals formed by slowly evaporating an ethereal 
solution. 

These crystals, when examined by the microscope, show fairly 
definite forms. 

When prime steam lard is slowly cooled from the molten state 
crystals of stearine foi*m, and may be separated by pressure, 
yielding lard stearine and lard oil. 

The former is used for stiffening soft lards and magarines ; the 
latter, being practically neutral, is used as a burning and 
lubricating oil. 


Physical and Chemical Constants of Laud. 


Sjicrific* 


1 

Solidifyiiii; I 

SaiKinilicatioii 


at 15" ('. 


loiiit. ' 

value. 

value. 


mi/4r>" 0. 

27-1 to 

1!)5"2 to 

1 

1 50 to 70 


C. 

1 !)()•() 

per cent. 







_ _ 

1 


The fatty acids form %’5 per cent, of the lard, solidify at 
30/42'^ C., and have a mean molecular of 278. 

Bone Fat.— Good fresh bones contain from 12 to 20 per cent, 
of fat. The fat is extracted either by boiling the disintegrated 
bones witli water and se[)arating the sui>ernatent fatty layer from 
the glue solution, or by digestion with pressure steam in auto- 
claves, For many purposes, however, it is preferable to remove 
the fat by extracting the bones with solvents, and this process is 
now almost universally employed. 

The solvent used exclusively is petroleum naphtha, boiling 
between 100 and 150° C. which obviates the necessity for drying 
the bones as explained in Chapter 111. 

Tlie fat obtained from fresh material varies from white to 
yellow and is of good odour, but when old bones which have 
been allowed to undergo decomposition are used, a dark coloured 
product is obtained highly charged with volatile acids, lactic acid 
(by fermentation), and lime soaps, formed by the action of the 
free acids on the lime of the bone. 
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Such a fat can only be bleached with difficulty ; products of 
good colour may be obtained by treatment of tlie crude fat with 
bichromate solutions, but it is found that, after bleaching, the 
colour returns to some extent in a few days. 

It is important to note that the more free fatty acids it contains 
the more difficult it is to satisfactorily bleach bone fat. 

The better qualities of bone fat, particularly those obtained by 
steam extraction, are good enough for soap-making, but the 
benzine-extracted products and poorer qualities usually find a 
market for grease-making, and, after saponification and distillation, 
for the manufacture of candles. 

Bone fat consists essentially of the glycerides of stearic and 
oleic acids. It is valued in commerce according to the content of 
non-fatty impurities, water, etc., and also iqwn its “titer.” 


AnALYTKJAL CHAliACTERISTICS OF BoNE FaT. 


specific 

Melting 

Saponification 

Iodine 

rnsaponifiable 

at nv.V' C. 

pdint. 

value. 

value. 

matter. 

•914/-91(i 

20/22 ' C. 

190/19-1 

46/49 

1/2 




2 )er cent. 

per cent. 


The fatty acids solidify at about ^0'^ C. 


Fish Oils. 

The oils comprised in this class are obtained from the body fat 
of fish. The yield of oil is very poor, and the industry is carried 
on largely for the 2 )reparatioii of the other fish 2 >roducts (glue, 
fish-scrap, manure, etc.). 

The oils are obtained by boiling the fish with live steam in 
false-bottomed tanks. The flesh rapidly disintegrates, and the oil, 
rising to the surface, is skimmed off. It is imiiortant to obtain 
the fish as fresh as iiossible because the oil from putrid material 
is always highly charged with impurities which are impossible to 
remove on a commercial basis. 

The fresh fish are boiled with water and the oil separated off 
as quickly as possible, prolonged boiling in contact with the 
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“ fishy ” mass exerting an injurious effect on the purity of the 
oil 

The product of the first boil where due precautions have been 
taken is fairly pale in colour and needs but little refining. The 
residue in the vat still contains oil which is best extracted by 
packing it into bags and pressing, when a dark oil is obtained. 

The fish oils invariably contain some solid “ stearine ” which 
separates out in the cold. The solid matter may be pressed to 
separate it from adhering liquid oil, and sold as fish tallow cake. 

The process of refining usually consists in demargannating 
and then filtering the clear oil through charcoal ^to bleach. 
Occasionally a trciatment with concentrated soda lyes to remove 
free fatty acid and improve the colour is conducted. 

The fish oils possess a very com])lex composition. They contain 
quantities of highly unsatnrated acids which are certainly dis- 
similar to linolic and linolenic, as is shown by the different 
behaviour of their brom-derivatives. The insoluble hexabromides 
of linolenic melt, for example, fairly sharply at 170 to 180° C., 
but the bromides of the fish oil unsaturated acids do not melt 
undecomposed, a property which enables the analyst to distinguish 
between the drying and fish oils. 

Clupanodonic acid, ( wdiich yields a typical octobromide, 

appears to be an essential constituent of the unsaturated portion 
of these oils, and this explains the difference between the melting 
point of the bromides of linseed and fish oils mentioned. Among 
the acids of the saturated group palmitic erucic and the lower 
volatile homologues have been detected. 

The solid “ stearine ” consists chiefly of palmitin. 

Although the palest qualities of fish oil do not possess an 
altogether unpleasant smell, yet the fishy odour is always in 
evidence, particularly in the darker oils which usually have a 
rank odour. The peculiar odour appears to be due to nitrogen 
and phosphorus compounds, and much research has been con- 
ducted with a view to deodorising the oil. The common reagents, 
alkali, sulphuric acid, etc., are by no means effectual, but the solid 
products obtained by catalytic reduction of the liquid oils are 
practically odourless (see Reduction of Unsaturated Acids). 
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THE NATURAL WAXES, THEIR COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES 

The saponifiable Waxes consist essentially of mixtures of esters 
of various fatty acids with high molecular weight monovalent 
alcohols. 

A few of the lower members of the saturated series, butyric, 
isovaleric, caproic, etc., have been detected in woolwax, and stearic, 
palmitic and oleic form a small part of tluj acids occurring in 
woolwax and sperm oil, but the more im[K)rtant constituents ar(5 
acids of liigher molecular weiglit. 

Four acids occurring in waxes of considerable importance 
are 

Carnaubic, (■^Ui^COOU, belonging to the saturated series, 
occurs in carnauba and woohvaxes. It melts at 72’5 ’ C. and is 
readily soluble in hot alcohol, ether and benz{)l, from which it 
crystallises in W'hite needles. 

Cerotic acid, melting at 77*8'^ C., is found 

in quantity in various waxes, notably as its ceryl ester in 
beeswax, from which it may be obtained by saponifying and 
crystallising from hot alcohol. It is practically insoluble in cold 
alcohol. 

Two oxyacids are of interest, viz., lanopalmic, 

COOH (melting point 87 to 88^^ (J.), and lanocfuic, 

COOJl (melting point 104 to 105“ C.) both occur in woolwax. 

The alcoholic portion of the waxes may be isolated by drying 
the products of hydrolysis at 100“ C., and extracting with ace- 
tone. The crude alcohols may be acetylated and the acetyl 
derivatives separated by vacuum distillation. 

The most important known representatives are given in Table 
on the next page. 

On distillation with alkali the alcohols lose the elements of 
water and pass into fatty acids of similar carbon content. 
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Wax Alcohols. 


Scries. 

Formula. 

Name. 

Meltinj:? 

point. 

C. 

Oeeiirrenee. 

(//) Siitunifcd. 






('ulU'iOIl 

Carnaubyl 

68/()9 

Woolwax. 


CKjh.,<)II 

Ceryl 

79 

Woolwax, 


^ 1 m.0 1 1 

Myricjl 

68 

Carntiuba 
wax, Chi- 
nese wax. 
Carnauba 

(A) ri}sa(nratc(l. 

('Jh,. lOJI . 

(\,iry>ii 

Lanolinyl 

102/104 

jind Bees- 
wax. 

Woolwax. 

(r) Divalent witu- 
rati'd. 







Cocceryl 

101/104 

i 

Cocliineal. 


Cetyl alcohol forming, for example, palmitic acid, 

The vegetable waxes are solid bodies of high melting point; 
in chemical properties they manifest great stability, and are 
much more diflicult to saponify than the fats and oils, aqueous 
alkaline solutions being almost without action upon them. In 
order to com})letely saponify them, it is necessary to treat them 
at high temperatures by boiling with double normal solutions 
of KOI I in DO per cent, alcohol under pressure, or in solution 
of KOI I in amyl alcohol which boils at 137^ C. 

It is largely to the insolubility of the high molecular weight 
soaps formed that the difficulty of saponification is due. 

It is important to note that the yields of fatty acids from the 
complete saponilication of w^axes is only 60 to 65 per cent., as 
compared with 94 to 96 per cent, for the majority of fats. 

Further, since the high molecular weight alcohols are insoluble 
in water and cold alcohol, it will be noted that there is a high 
percentage of so-called unsaponifiable matter obtained by the 
hydrolysis of waxes. 

With the exception of Southern and Arctic sperm oils wffiich 
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are liquid all the animal and vegetable waxes are solid at the 
ordinary temperatures. 

We shall consider here only a few typical waxes of coniniercial 
importance, viz. : — 

Carnauha wax, a solid of vegetable origin. 

Sperm oil, a liquid wax of animal origin. 

Solid waxes of animal origin. 

Beeswax ^ 


Spermaceti | 
Wool wax 


Carnanba Wax.— The leaves of the palm tree, ('on/pJia crrijcra, 
which nourishes in South America, yield on boiling with water a 
yellowish wax known as carnauha wax. 

The crude dirty product is refined by remelting on boiling 
water and the separated wax dried and bleached by filtering 
tlirough fuller’s-eartli. To facilitate the ])leaclung in this way, it 
is quite common to add a little paraffin wax to the crude material, 
whereby the melting point is lowered and more perfect decolori- 
sation secured. 

Carnauha wax cojitains (according to Stiircke, quoted by 
Lewkowitsch) “ a hydrocarbon melting at 51) to 59-5° C., ceryl 
alcoliol, myricyl alcohol, dihydroxy alcohol, carnaubic acid and an 
oxyacid of formula 


/COOII 

\(7/,0// 


Carnauha wax finds its chief industrial applications as a 
stiffener for candles and in the manufacture of waterprooling 
and furniture polishes. 

Carnanba wax shows the following avej'age constants : 


Spocifi(! 
{'ravity 
at ir> ' C. 

1 IVJelliiii^ 

^ point. 

Acid value. 

1 

Saponi- 

fication 

value. 

Iodine 

1 value. 

1 

Total 

fatty acids, 
Iter cent. 

•990 

88/90° C. 

1 

I 

2 to 4 

j 

79/80 

! 

18-5 

per cent. 

47-9 


Beeswax, a secretion of the bee, is the principal constituent of 
the honeycomb. 
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The comb from which the honey has been extracted is melted 
over water and the molten wax skimmed off and passed through 
a filter press to remove the suspended impurities. 

The crude wax so obtained varies somewhat in hardness, smell 
and colour according to the care with which the combs are 
handled and the peculiarities of the bees from which it has been 
procured. In general the natural wax is of a dirty yellow colour, 
but it can be more or less readily bleached to a fine whiteness. 
The wax will bleach very satisfactorily by simple exposure to 
light and air, but as this is too costly a procedure for general 
commercial purposes the bleaching is usually df)nc by treating 
the molten wax with acid bichromate or other decolorising 
reagents. 

Beeswax consists essentially of a mixture of cerotic acid and 
myricyl palmitate together with a few per cents, of higher 
alcohols in a free state. It is freely soluble in carbon tetra- 
chloride and chloroform, but only slightly in warm alcohol. 

The constants of beeswax vary widely with the source of the 
wax. The following table gives a few of the avei’age figures : — 


Specific ^?ravity 
at 15^' C. 


Melting 

point. 


Acid value. 


Saponification 

value. 


Iodine 

value. 


•9()0/-970 


62-08 ’ 0 . 


20 (about) 


95 (about) 



Beeswax finds industrial a])plication in the manufacture of 
candles, furniture polishes, varnishes, etc. 

Woolwax is obtained in the process of wool-scouring. 

The natural wax of the wool is extracted before spinning by 
washing with soap solutions which remove the neutral woolfat 
in an emulsified state. The emulsion is broken down with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the mixture of fatty acids from the 
soap and neutral wax skimmed off, and sold as recovered grease. 
Prom this grease a neutral wax is obtained which is known in 
its anhydrous state as ‘‘ Adeps Lanae.” 

The wax is capable of forming solid emulsions with water, a 
property upon which its use in the arts depends. The medicinal 
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product ‘‘ lanoline ” is such an emulsion containing from 20 to 
80 per cent, of water. 

Woolwax possesses a most complex composition, and beyond 
the fact that cholesterol and isocholesterol is present in quantity, 
little is known of its comi)()sition. 

Sperm Oil and Spermaceti. — Two varieties of sperm oil are 
known in commerce, viz.. Southern from the blubber of the 
Great Sperm Whale which is found in the J'acific and Indian 
Oceans and Arctic sj^erm from the Bottlenose Wbale which 
inhabits the Arctic seas. The mode of preparation and chemical 
properties of these two oils are so similar tliat it will suffice to 
describe them together. 

The head fat of the whale is boiled out with water, when a 
dirty-coloured oil is obtained. This crude oil deposits a precij)!- 
tate of spermaceti on standing in the cold, and the first refinery 
operation is therefore to remove this product by chilling the crude 
to 35 to 88 ' F. and then pressing out the liquid, which, after 
bleaching with earth, is sold as winter sperm oil. 

Winter sperm forms about 70 to 75 per cent, of the total weight 
of the crude, and is usually a clear light-coloured oil which does 
not deposit any precipitate at 38’' P. 

The crude spermaceti remaining in the filter cloths is again 
pressed at 50^^ F. to obtain a somewhat inferior quality of sperm 
oil known in the trade as spring sperm. 

For the preparation of high grade spermaceti the residue in 
the bags is pressed again at 70 to 80'’ F., when 8 to 4 per cent, 
more oil exudes, and a dark brownish mass of crude spermaceti, 
melting from 100 to 115^’ F., remains. 

It is of course advisable to secure the fish as fresh as possible 
in order to obtain a clear odourless product, but if this is not 
practicable, the colour and smell may be improved by refining 
with alkali. 

Genuine sperm oil apparently contains no glycerides, hut 
consists entirely of esters of acids of the oleic series with high 
molecular w^eight un saturated alcohols. On treatment with 
nitrous acid the sperm oil acids yield a buttery elaidin. 

The nature of the acids and alcohols is, however, very 
imperfectly known. 
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The more important analytical values 'for Southern and Arctic 
oils are : — 



SjKJuific 
gravity , 

v. 

Saponi- 

fication 

value. 

Iodine 

value. 

I'Vec 
acid, 
per cent. 

Viscosity, 
water at 
G0"K -1. 

Alcohols, 
per cent. 

Southern ) 
siierm J 

'•879/-880 

120/129 

OD 

C. 

1*1 to 
2*5 

39*1 

39-0 

])eodorised ) 
Arctic sperm) 

•879/-880 

12B/160 



80/84 

l*6/2*r) 

41*6 

39/10 


From the figures it will be seen that it is quite impossible to 
differentiate these two varieties by chemical means, but Arctic 
sperm has a much more unpleasant taste and gumming tendency 
than Southern oil, a property probably due to the presence of 
more highly unsaturated acids in the former oil (Arctic elaidin is 
softer than Southern). 

Although sperm oil possesses the lowest viscosity of any known 
oil, yet it is an admirable lubricant, and is largely used for the 
lubrication of light machinery. It is also widely employed for 
illuminating purposes. 

Spermaceti. — Crude sperm oil yields from 10 to 12 per cent, of 
crude spermaceti, which is refined by boiling with dilute caustic 
lyes, followed by washing with hot water. The purified product 
is clarified and allowed to crystallise in shallow trays, and the 
crystals are then pressed at about 80'^ F. 

Pure refined spermaceti forms white semi-transparent tasteless 
crystals, melting from 40 to 46' C. and is soluble in boiling alcohol, 
from which it separates on cooling in a crystalline form. 

Spermaceti consists almost wholly of cetyl palmitate, and finds 
its chief application in the manufacture of candles. 


Constants of Spkumaceti. 


Sjiecific gravity 

Melting 

Sajumification 

JlKlillC 

Alcohols, 

at V. 

])oint. 

value. 

value. 

per cent. 

■910/-960 

41/46° C. 

1 

121/129 

3*8 

51-5 to 54-2 
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ANALYTICAL MKTHODS 

The analysis of an oil or fat is carried out with the object of 
deciding; either its 

(1.) Purity (i.c., freedom from adultenitiou, etc.)* 

(2.) Suitability for some particular purpose, such as soap- 
makin^^, burning, etc. 

(8.) Composition (/.c., content and nature of glycerides, un- 
saponifiable matter, etc.). 

The last-mentioned type of investigation is rarely necessary in 
technical practice, and is generally a matter of more or less 
scientific interest. The technical analysis therefore aims solely 
at the estimation of certain factors, from a study of which the 
purity and suitability for any particular purpose can be gauged. 

We shall consider the analytical methods under the following 
headings:— 

(1.) Quantitative estimation of the non-fatty constituents. 

(2.) Qualitative tests. 

(3.) Determination of the physical constants. 

(4.) Quantitative reactions. 

The first operation in the analysis of any oil or fat is the 
removal and estimation of mechanical impurities, such as water, 
sand and non-fatty organic matter, (tissue, leaves, fibre, etc.). 
The pure specimen thus obtained is then subjected to certain 
qualitative tests, and finally examined by a series of quantitative 
reactions. By the former one can detect the presence of sub- 
stances such as rosin oil, mineral oil, soaps and jiaraflin, and by 
the latter means the percentage of any of these present, or, if the 
sample is a pure fatty mixture, the relative proportions of its 
constituent oils within limits may be determined. 

Estimation of Water. — The presence of appreciable quantities, 
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0*2 per cent, and over, of water in an oil or molten fat, is 
visible to the eye as a turbid emulsion, but for the detection of 
minute quantities in cases where absolute dryness is essential 
(insulating oils) a few cub. centimetres are shaken in a test tube 
with white anhydrous copper sulphate. In the presence of 0‘601 
per cent, of water the copper salt turns greyish green. An alterna- 
tive method, which the present author has found very successful for 
the detection of minute traces of water in hydrocarbon oils, is to 
immerse a pellet of metallic sodium in the oil and note the evolu- 
tion of bubbles of hydrogen gas. For the estimation of the water 
content 5 to 10 grammes of the fat are weighed into a small shallow 
dish provided with a stirrer and heated on a sand hath at al)out 
110° C., preferably with the addition of a few cub. centimetres of 
absolute alcohol. The hot mixture is continuously stirred until 
frothing ceases. The dish, rod and fat is tlien weighed again ; the 
loss in weight is water. Tliis method, however, cannot be used if 
the oil contains easily volatile substances or soaps. In this case a 
known weight of the substance is shaken with 100 cub. centi- 
metres of anhydrous petroleum ether, and allowed to stand in a 
graduated cylinder. The water settles out, and may be read off. 
Occasionally, however, emulsions form, which separate badly in 
this process, and when this is found to occur, it is better to treat 
the fat with xylol and distil (Marcusson). 

20 to 100 grammes fat arc mixed with 100 cub. centimetres of 
xylol, and introduced into a litre flask. Tlie flask is then con- 
nected to a condenser and heated in an oil bath. The distillate, 
which consists of water and xylol, is collected in a graduated 
cylinder. When all the xylol has distilled over, the volume of 
the water which settles out in the cylinder is read off. 

Mechanical Impurities. — Grit, tissue, etc., is estimated by dis- 
solving a known weight of the oil in light 2 >etrol other, and 
filtering the solution through a weighed filter jmper. The 
residue on the filter is washed with petrol until the filtrate is 
free from fat. The filter paper is then dried in the water oven 
and weighed. The increase in weight represents the mechanical 
impurities. 

Determination of Fat Content. — When large quantities of non- 
fatty matter are present, and generally in the estimation of the 
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amount of oil in various materials, it is usual to extract the fat 
by means of a solvent. This is usually carried out by means of 
Soxhlet’s extraction appai-atus, an illustration of which is given 
below. 

The substance to be extracted is wrapped in a piece of filter 
paper, or porous thimble (K), and placed in the extractor (7>). A 
tared flask is then attached (/I) and 
the whole connected to a reflux con- JL 

denser (0) and heated by a water 
bath. The solvent is vajwrised, and ^ ^ It 
rises through the side tube (B ) ; is ^ ^ 

condensed in the reflux and drips P 

back on to the substance contained y C I 

in the extractor, where it continues I 

to collect until the top of the side D [ 

tube {F) is reached. When this F 

occurs the whole of the liejuid is / Q -i? 

syphoned off through {F) and re- bW|) 
turned to the flask by the tube (<i\ 

The solvents usually employed are ti ^ 

ether, chloroform or carbon tetra- i 

chloride, and the process is allowed '' 

to run for at least four hours, after 

which the whole of the solvent is 

returned to the flask, which is then ! 

removed, the solvent distilled oft’, / 

and the residual fat dried at 110° C. / 4 

and weighed. \ 

Deterinination of Ash. — Many oils SOXHLETS EXTRACTION 
contain appreciable quantities of in- APPARATUS, 
organic matter, cither coiuhiued as '*■ 

soaj), or accidentally acquired impurities. To determine the 
amount of these, 10 grammes of the sample are weighed into a 
tared platinum dish and very carefully heated until the oil takes 
fire. When all the volatile matter has been removed, the dish 
is heated with the blow-pipe until all the carbon is consumed. 
The residue left is the ash. 

Mineral Acids and Alkali. Mineral acids in oil are detected hv 


SOXHLETS EXTRACTION 
APPARATUS. 

Fio. i. 
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shaking 100 ciil). centimetres of hot oil with 50 cub. centimetres 
of water in a separating funnel. The funnel is then placed in 
the steam oven until all the water has separated. The water is 
then drawn off, allowed to cool, and tested with a few drops of 
methyl orange solution. In the presence of mineral acids, a deep 
red tint is joroduced. 

Alkalis, free and combined, may be similarly detected by 
phenol-phthalein. Since, however, soaps in watery solution 
colour plienol-phtlialein, free alkali cannot be detected by this 
means, but only by dissolving the oil in a mixture of neutral 
alcohol and ether, and applying the phenol-phthalein test. The 
production of a pink colour in this test demonstrates the presence 
of free alkali. 

Sulphur and Nitrogen.—These elements are detected by strongly 
heating five or six drops of the oil with a small pellet of metallic 
sodium in a hard glass tost tube. The tube is then broken by 
dipping while red hot into a beaker of water. After filtering, the 
aqueous solution is divided into two portions. To one a few drops 
of a dilute solution of sodium-iiitro-i)ruBside is added. The 
minutest trace of sulphur colours the solution violet red. The 
other portion is^ l)oiled with a crystal of ferrous sulphate, and 
acidified with IlCL A blue precipitate or coloration indicates 
the presence of nitrogen. 

Special Gualitative Tests. 

•Detection of Rosin Oils in Fatty Oil.— One or two cub. centimetres 
of the oil are shaken in the cold with an equal volume of acetic 
anhydride, aiid allowed to stand until separation is complete. 
The under-layer of acetic anhydride is then drawn off by a fine 
pipette and poured through a filter paper previously moistened 
with acetic anhydride into a clear dry tube. One drop of sulphuric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*53) is added. If rosin oil be present a violet 
coloration is produced (Liebermann-Storcli). 

Detection of Heavy Mineral Oils. — Mineral oil is practically 
insoluble in 96 per cent, alcohol, but all fats dissolve fairly 
readily. Accordingly, if 10 cub. centimetres of oil be shaken with 
90 cub. centimetres of 96 per cent, alcohol at room temperature, 
and then allowed to stand, the bulk of the mineral oil present 
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will settle out (Holde). This method applies equally well to the 
detection of paraffin wax in fatty oil. 

Besides these tests, which are extremely useful to indicate the 
nature of the substance under examination, there are a great 
many reactions which depend upon the production of certain 
colours, when the oil is treated with various reagents. Formerly 
these colour tests were considered as the most imjjortant means 
of detecting adulteration and admixture which the analyst could 
apply, but nowadays they are chiefly used as confirmatory tests 
to the quantitative reactions. Three of the most important colour 
tests are {a) the Halphen test for cotton seed oil, (/;) the Badouin 
reaction for Sesame oil, and (c) the Welman reaction for vegetable 
oils. 

(tt) Halphen’s Test. — Two cul). centimetres of the oil are mixed in 
a test tube with a few drops of amyl alcohol, and an equal volume 
of a 1 per cent, solution of sulidiur in The tube is heated 

for twenty to thirty minutes in the boiling water bath, r*S ^2 being 
added from time to time to mahe up for tlie evaporation. If the 
oil contains not less than 5 per cent, of cottonseed oil, a distinct 
red colour is developed. By heating the mixture in a closed 
soda-water bottle at 100'^ C. the reaction may be made more 
sensitive, and even 1 per cent, of cotton oil may be detected in 
admixture with other oils and fats. Like all colour tests, how- 
ever, this reaction is not an infallible guide, since cotton oil 
which has been previously heated to 250^ 0. or treated by chlorine 
or sulphurous acid, no longer show\s the colour. Further, the 
fat of animals fed on cottonseed cake frequently contains the 
chromogen ous substance of cotton, oil, and consequently some 
lard oils show this reaction. The colour is probably produced 
by the presence of a small ([uantity of an unsaturated acid in the 
oil with which the sulphur combines to form a chromophoric 
sulpho-ketone. 

{h) Badouin’s Reaction for Sesame Oil.—A solution of O’l gramme 
of sugar in 10 cub. centimetres of IICl (sp. gr. 1*19) is 
prepared. To this solution 20 cub. centimetres of the oil is 
added, vigorously shaken, and then allowed to stand until the 
acid layer separates. In the presence of 1 per cent, of sesame 
oil a red colour is produced. The reaction depends upon the 

K 2 
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formation of fnrfurol from the sugar, which then combines with 
the constituents of the sesame oil to form a colour stuff. Hence 
the test may be carried out by using furfurol instead of sugar 
and II Cl, in which case the reaction is slightly more sensitive. 
A somewhat similar reddish coloration is produced by olive oils 
from certain sources, and also occasionally in the fat of animals 
fed on sesame cake. 

(c) Welman’s Reaction for Vegetable Oils.- This reaction depends 
on the property possessed by oils of vegetable origin to reduce 
phoB 2 dioniolybdic acid. One gramme of the fat or oil is dissolved 
in chloroform and treated with 2 cub. centimetres of a freshly 
prepared solution of plios^diomolybdic acid, and a few drops of 
nitric acid. A egetable oils j^roduce a greenish colour, which 
turns blue on addition of alkali. This reaction is of very doubt- 
ful value, since it has been shown that many rancid fats which 
contain aldehydes are ca 2 )able of bringing about reduction. For 
the accurate detection of vegetable oils the idiytosterine test is 
the only reliable guide. 

Detection of Cholesterine and Phytosterine in Pats and Oils. 

As mentioned above, by far the most satisfactory means of 
distinguishing between oils of vegetable and animal origin is the 
isolation and examination of the unsaponifiable matter. It has 
been i^oiiited out before that all natural fats contain a small 
quantity of non-glyceridic constituents, and in the case of the 
animal oils this substance always contains appreciable quantities 
of cholesterol, while those of vegetable origin contain phytosterol. 
Accordingly, the detection of one or other of these compounds in 
an oil or fat may always be taken as indicating tlie source from 
which it has been o))tained. Cholesterol and jdiytosterol are 
distinguished from one another by the difference in their 
crystalline form and the melting 2 )oiiit of the free alcohols and 
their acetates. Most animal fats contain from 0*1 i)er cent, to 
0*5 per cent, of cholesterol, but all vegetable oils contain at least 
0’2 per cent, to 1*2 per cent, of jdiytosteroL Cholesterol melts 
at 148'4^— 150’8° C., and is apparently a chemical individual. 
But phytosterol melts varyingly from 135 to 144° C., according to 
the source from which it is obtained and the method of isolation. 
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It is probably a mixture of isomorplious ])odies. The acetate 
test is far more sensitive than the examination of the crystals, 
but the latter method is much quicker and quite reliable when 
large quantities of plant oils are present. For the isolation of 
the unsaponifiable mathu’ for investigation, it is best to work 
upon 100 grammes of fat, although 10 per cent, of vegetable in 
animal oil can be detected in 50 grammes. Tlie method is as 
follows : - 

One hundred grammes or aliquot part of fat is placed in a 
litre flask and saponified with 200 cub. centimetres of 20 per cent, 
alcoholic potash until a clear soap solution is obtained. This 
solution is then brought into a 2-litre separating funnel, 
and the flask washed out with 500 cub. centimetres of warm 
water, which is added to the alcoholic solution in the funnel. 
Eight hundred cub. centimetres of ether are now added, the funnel 
stoppered, and shaken under the tap for one minute. After 
allowing to separate, the soap solution is drawn off and the ether 
evaporated in a l|-litre flask. The soap solution is again washed 
twice with 300 cub. centimetres of ether each time, which (‘.ther 
is then added to the residue from the distillation and all the other 
driven off. 

To ensure complete removal of all soap and unsaponified fat, 
the residue from the ether is again boiled with 10 cub. centi- 
metres of the 20 per cent, alcoholic potash for ten minutes, 
transferred to a funnel, diluted with 30 cub. centimetres of 
water, and extracted three times with 100 cub. cimiimetres of 
ether each time. On distilling off the separated ethereal 
solution, a waxy or crystalline residue, remains, which consists of 
the crude cholesterol or phytosterol. The raw product is boiled 
with 20 cub. centimetres of absolute alcohol, fdtered liot, and 
allowed to crystallise spontaneously in a fiat dish. After standing 
for one to two hours, crystals begin to apjDear. If the solution 
contains almost wholly cholesterol, these crystals begin to form 
at the surface as thin plates ; but if phytosterol predominates, 
crystallisation begins at the walls of the vessel and extends out- 
wards in needle-like shapes. At this stage a few drops of the 
liquid are placed on a microscope slide and viewed under a low 
power in strong daylight, preferably assisted by polarised light. 
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If cholesterol alone is present, thin rhombic plates are seen, as 
illustrated in the diagram (Fig. 5), and the presence of animal 
oil in the sample examined is proved. If little or no cholesterol 
be present if the solution contains only phytosterol), the 
crystals present a very different appearance. They consist of 
thin needles which, when allowed to form slowly from dilute 
solutions, may be as much as 1 centimetre long, and from con- 
centrated solutions appear as fine, short rods (Fig. G). When, 
however, a mixture of both cholesterol and phytosterol in about 



Frc. T). — Microscopic appcarunce of (Crystals of (-holcsicrol. 


equal quantities is present, the cholesterol crystal does not form, 
but ifiiytosterol is seen. With a large preponderance of 
cholesterine, mixed crystals, whose shape is dissimilar to either, 
occur. Consequently it will be seen that the test is much more 
sensitive for vegetable than for animal oils in admixture. 

The main bulk of the crystalline solution is now taken and 
evaporated to dryness on the water bath. Two or three cub. 
centimetres of acetic anhydride are then added, brought to the boil 
for one minute, and then the excess of acetic anhydride gently 
evaporated off. The crystals of acetate are dissolved in a little 
hot alcohol and allowed to stand at ordinary temperatures until 
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crystallisation is complete. The crystals are then filtered off, 
again dissolved in alcohol, and re-crystallised. It is advisable to 
repeat the process three times, after which the crystals are 
washed free from mother liquor, dried, and introduced into a 
capillary tube attached to a thermometer bulb, and the melting 
point determined. 

Phytosterol acetate melts at 1‘25*G'^- 137°C. 

Cholesterol acetate melts at 111*3'’ — 114*8° C. 

Mixtures of the two show intermediate melting points of 



unreliable value. We can say, however, that if the melting point 
is above 115° C. phytosterol is present. 

Bomer has shown that by means of this test even the 1 per 
cent, of vegetable oil may be detected in admixture with animal 
oil. If, however, the sample contains wool fats or paraffin, the 
phytosterol test is no longer applicable, since the former contain 
other higher alcohols and the latter lowers the melting point below 
that of cholesterine. Accordingly the conclusions to be drawn 
must always bo modified by a consideration of the other analytical 
constants. 

The detection of animal oils in admixture with vegetable oils 
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is much more difficult, because, as will be seen from the fore- 
going, a very small amount of phytosterol suffices to spoil the 
appearance of the characteristic cholesterine crystal. For this 
purpose it is best to determine the melting point of the free 
alcohol. Cholesterol melts at 148*4'^ — 150*8° C., while phytosterol 
fuses between 185° and 143-8° C. Hence, although a melting 
point above 144° C. may be taken as definite evidence of the 
presence of cholesterol, it does not follow that a lower temperature 
of fusion indicates its absence. 


The more important physical constants are : — 

A. The specific gravity. 

B. The melting and solidifying points. 

C. The viscosity. 

D. The refractive index. 


Occasionally a knowledge of the flash-point, specific heat, heat 
of combustion, dielectric strength and capillarity is of value. The 
physical properties of the individual oils are fairly constant, and 
serve to some extent to characterise them. The physical 
methods possess the advantage of being simply and quickly 
performed. 

Specific Gravity. — The sj^ecific gravity is the ratio of the weight 
of a given volume of the oil to that of an equal volume of water. 
Strictly speaking, the determination should always refer to the 
same temperature for both water and oil. For convenience, this 
temperature is generally 15*5° C. (60° F.) for liquid oils, and 
100° C. (212° F.) for solid fats. Since, however, a given weight 
of water has a minimum volume at 4°C. (maximum density) 
some analysts prefer to express the ratio of the oil at 15*5° C. to 
that of water at 4° C., which consequently gives the “ density ”of 
the sample at the temperature specified. In order to avoid con- 
fusion over this nomenclature, it is always advisable to indicate 
the standard of comparison. Thus when the gravity is referred 


15*5® C 

to water at the same temperature it is usual to write Ti.7;^K7r or 


100° c. 


15*5° C. 


1 00^ C sample is compared with 


the water at 4°0., one writes 


1^5°C. 

4°C. 


or 


lW(k 

4°C. 
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15*5*^ C. 100 ^ C 

The systems * 40 ^ give results 0*09 and 4*8 per cent. 

15*5”C 100 ^’ C 

lower than that of i*espectively. The coefficient 

of expansion of oils varies from *000875 to *000727. Hence it 
is unnecessary to adjust the temperature of the oil to exactly 
15*5° C., since it may be assumed for practical purposes that the 
gravity changes *0007 for 1 ° C. 

The specific gravity of fairly limpid oils is conveniently and 
quickly determined by means of the hydrometer. The hydro- 
meter employed may be graduated either to read off direct 
specific gravities, or may indicate values on some arbitrarily 
fixed scale. Of the latter type are the Beaume and Twaddle 
hydrometer. The relation between these scales is here shown : — 

gi'- = — ^--"Vioo 
166 

The specific gravity balance gives more accurate values than 
the hydrometer for limpid oils, but cannot be used for oils of high 
viscosity. For the determination of the specific gravity of very 
viscous oils and molten fats, the specific gravity bottle or 
pyknometer must be used. The sample is warmed until fairly 
limpid, and then poured into the bottle. When all air bul)bles 
have been removed, the bottle and its contents are brought to 
the required temperature by immersion in a vessel of water and 
allowed to stand. The perforated stopper is then introduced, 
allowing the excess oil displaced by the stopper to ooze through 
the hole, the bottle dried and weighed. 

Melting Point. — Since the fats and oils are not chemical 
individuals, but mixtures of varying composition, they do not 
melt sharply at a definite temperature, but gradually soften as 
the temperature rises until the whole mass becomes liuid. 
Further, the melting point of a fat is affected by the method of pre- 
paring the sample, it being observed that the temperature of fusion 
of a specimen which has only just solidified is diflerent from the 
melting point of the same sample after standing in the cold for 
some hours, owing to the fact that in the former case crystallisa- 
tion has not reached completion. Hence for determination of 
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the melting point care must be taken to allow the sample to 
stand for some hours before making the test. 

The simplest method consists in dipping a glass tube of about 
1 millimetre bore open at both ends into the molten specimen, 
and, after setting aside in a cold place overnight, fastening the 
tube to the bulb of a thermometer immersed in a beaker of water. 

The water is carefully heated up with constant stirring until 
the fat slides up the tube and floats as a liquid drop on the 
surface of the water. 

This method is, however, obviously unsuitable for lubricating 
greases, which frequently contain soap, etc., soluble in water. 
In this case the procedure is as follows : A narrow test tube is 
fitted round the bulb and lower part of the stem of a thermometer, 
the bulb of which has been smeared with the grease, and the 
tube immersed in a bath of water or oil. Heat is then applied 
to the beaker until the grease melts and runs down the bulb 
forming a clear drop on the bottom. 

The viscosity of a liquid is defined as the resistance of its 
particles to change their shape or shear, and may be measured 
by observing the time taken for a given quantity of the liquid to 
flow through a narrow capillary tube. .The relations are expressed 
by “ Roiseuilles’ ” equation 

y = -m 

Where y = coefficient of absolute viscosity 
r = radius of tube 
/ = length of tube 

V = volume of liquid passing through in the time t, and 
p = pressure on unit cross-sectional area of the liquid 
in the tube. 

In practice it is quite unnecessary to express the results in 
terms of absolute viscosity, since only comparative values are 
required. 

A simple type of viscometer suitable for coftiparative work may 
be made with an ordinary pipette enclosed in a water-jacket. 

The oil to be tested is sucked up into the pipette and prevented 
from flowing out until the desired temj^erature has been attained 
bj placing hot or cold water, as the case may be, in the jacket. 
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The oil is then allowed to flow out, and the time taken for a given 
volume to escape is noted. Much more satisfactory results are 



obtained, however, by using a standard instrument such as 
Engler’s or Redwood’s. The construction of Redwood’s 
viscometer will be seen from the figure. 

^ is a silvered copper cylinder about IJ by 3i inches. 
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B is an agate plug fitted to the bottom of the cylinder through 
which a small hole C has been drilled. 

The cylinder is surrounded by a copper water bath 7> provided 
with a leg E for heating the water and rotating vanes F to assist 
in maintaining constant and even distribution of the temperature. 
The hole in the agate is closed by a plunger G, and thermometers 
HH are placed in the oil and water. 

The cylinder is filled with the oil to be examined up to the top 
of the little pointer K, and when the desired temperature is 
reached the plunger is lifted off the hole and the oil collected 
in a graduated flask. The time taken in seconds for 50 cub. 
centimetres to flow out gives the viscosity of the samifle in 
arbitrary units. 

The average viscosity of rape oil at 60"^ F. is 535 seconds ; 
hence 

Eelative viscosity at ./•'^F. (rape oil at GO'^F. being taken as 100) 

_ Til X 100 1 
535 “x -Olhi* 

T = time taken for outflow of 50 c.c. of oil of density <1. 

Refractive Index.— The simplest type of refractometer is Abbes’, 
an illustration of which is shown. It consists of two prisms of 
highly refracting glass, between the faces of which a drop of the 
fat or oil to be examined is squeezed. 

The two prisms when lying on one another form a solid 
rectangular block. A, B, 0, with a layer of oil in ilie centre. The 
prisms are capable of rotation about a horizontal axis, the angle 
turned through being indicated by the pointer on the scale. A 
beam of light, reflected by the mirror E and transmitted througli 
the prisms, is viewed by the telescope F, and the prisms slowly 
rotated until total reflection of the light occurs at the oil layer. 
The critical angle is then read off on the scale, which is usually 
graduated to give direct readings of refractive index. 

The determination of refractive index affords a simple, quick, 
and most valuable guide in the detection and identilicatiou of 
adulteration of oils and fats. 


^ '9142 - density uf Itape oil. 
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Ctuantitative Reactions. — The qualitative tests applied to oils, as 
mentioned above, can only be considered as affording con- 
firmatory evidence of the nature or purity of the sample. 

In order to indicate with certainty the composition and 
properties, it becomes necessary to subject the fat to certain 
processes which can be quantitatively measured. These are 
known as the quantitative reactions. 

The examination of a large number of representative samples 
of any fat or oil known to be genuine reveals the fact that a few 
of these quantitative reactions always show within certain limits 
the same value for that i)articular class of fat, c.//., 1 gramme of 
olive oil always requires about 185 — 190 milligrammes of KOH 
to completely saponify it, while a similar weight of rape oil 
requires 170—179 milligrammes of KOII (saponification value). 
The saponification value is therefore called a constant ” of the 
oil. 

The chemical constants are:-- 

1. The saponification value. 

2, The iodine value. 

0. The acetyl number. 

4. The Reichert-Meissl value for volatile fatty acids. 

5. The Ilehncr value (content of insoluble fatty acids). 

(). The hexabromide number. 

Of those the first two are the most important in general 
analytical work. 

Resides these constants there are quantitative reactions which 
vary appreciably in dillenuit samples of the same oil, according 
to its age, method of preparation, etc. These are the “ Variables.” 
The more important variables are: — 

1. The acid number. 

2. The glycerine value. 

The Saponification Value h the iiinnhcr (tf miJUyrammrs of caustic 
potash required to eompietidij sapniiifii 1 (framme of the fat (Kottes- 
dorfer), or the umutaT of ptammes of ca list tr potash required to 
sapouifq 100 firanniO's of fat {perecuiaife sapouifieatiou ratue), 

_,Jt ha,a_heen pointed out on ]). 85, tliat when an alkali acts 
\ide a salt of the fa.tty acid (soap) is produced, and 
\ liberated. If the reaction be conducted in watery 
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solution hydrolysis of the soap occurs, giving rise to an alkaline 
reaction, and hence an accurate determination of the neutral 
point 18 impossible. Accordingly, in order to determine the 
saponification value, a solvent which cannot hydrolyse the soap 
formed must be employed. For this reason, and also on account 
of the greater rajudity of hydrolysis, the reaction is always carried 
out in alcoholic solution. The method of procedure is as 
follows : — 

One to two grammes of the fat are weighed out into a clean, 

dry flask, 25 cub. centimetres alcoholic potash solution being 

added. Ihe flask is then fitted to a rellux condtniser and gently 
boiled for 80 to 10 minutes. The condenser is then i*eniove*d 

and the contents of the tlask titrated with ^ IICI, using phenol- 

])hthalein as indicator. A blank test is carried out under similar 
conditions. 

Jhe dillcrence in the niini])er of cub. centimetres between the 
blank and the oil test gives the amount of alkali which has com- 
bined to form neutral soap, and this number, multiplied by 28^ 
and divided by the weight of the sample taken, gives the 
saponification value. 

Example: 1*5 grammes fat were saponified with 25 cub 
N 

centimetres alcoholic KOI] solution. On titration 15 cub. 
N 

centimetres of 7/C/ were rocpiired. Tlui blank test recpiired 
24*8 ~ 7/C/. Hence the difference, 24*8 — 15— 1)*8. 

Saponification value = 182*1). 

Care must be taken to avoid access of ( 'O 2 into the potash ; other- 
wise the sensitiveness of the end point is destroyed, since ( V >2 reacts 
acid towards phenol-phthalein. Where the sample is very dark 
in colour, as in the case of compounded cylinder oils, it is difficult 
to see the colour change of the indicator. Aarious means of 
overcoming this difficulty have been described, but it is the 

* One cub. centimetre Y 7/ r/ is ecaiivaleni to *028 gramme A77 77, /.c.. 28 milli- 
grammes KOH. 
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author’s experience that by diluting the solution after saponifica- 
tion with a I’elatively large volume of neutral hot alcohol and 
titrating over a white surface, using ten drops of phenol-phthalein 
to 100 cub. centimetres licpiid, the end point is readily detected. 

The presence of mineral or resin oils in admixture with animal 
or vegetable is readily detected by the lowering of the saponifica- 
tion value, from a knowledge of which the percentage of each of 
the former bodies present can be calculated. 

Example : A sample of rape oil adulterated with mineral oil 
gave a saponification value of 150 (saponification value of genuine 
rape averages 175). 

Hence, since 

175 milligrammes KOIf are required by 1 gramme pure rape 

. * . 150 „ „ would saponify only 0’H5 gramme „ 

. • . 1 gramme of the sample contains 0‘H5 gramme rape 
i.c., the sample contains 15 per cent, mineral oil. 

The Iodine Value in thr numhcr of (ji'ammeH tf ioilinr al/Horlml 
hi) 100 (frainmcs of oif and is a measure of the degree of 
"«teaturation of the glycerides contained in the oil. There are 
two ways of caiTying out the tost, viz., by Ilubl’s luocessand the 
Wij modification. As the latter method possesses many advan- 
tages, and is most usually employed, we shall describe it in 
detail. 

Wij’s solution is pi’opared by dissolving separately in glacial 
acetic acid 9'! grammes ICly and 7*2 grammes iodine. The 
solutions are then mixed and made up to 1 litre. This gives a 
solution of iodine monochlorido in glacial acetic acid. The same 
result is attained if we dissolve 18 grammes of iodine in a litre of 
acetic acid and pass in chlorine until the change in colour 
indicates that all the iodine has been converted into iodine 

N 

monochloride. At this point the titre is exactly doubled. A 

solution of sodium thiosulphate is prepared by dissolving 
25 grammes of the pure salt in 1 litre of water. In order to 
standardise the thiosulphate, a solution of 3'8G6() grammes of 
pure potassium bichromate in 1 litre is used. 20 cub. centi- 
metres of this bichromate solution, when mixed with 10 cub. 
centimetres of 10 per cent, potassium iodide and 5 cub. centi- 
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metres of concentrated HCl liberates 0 2 gramme of iodiriV 
which is then titrated with thiosulphate, using starch paste ad 
indicator, until the blue coloration just disappears. 

The estimation of the iodine value of the oil is carried out as' 
follows : — 

0*5-“l gramme of solid fat, or 0*1 H — 0*25 gramme of liquid' 
oil, is weighed out into a perfectly dry, clean, stoppered bottle, 
of about 300 cub. centimetre capacity, and dissolved in pure 
carbon tetrachloride. 25 cub. centimetres of the standard iodine 
monochloride solution is added, the bottle quickly stoppered an4 
well shaken, and allowed to stand in a cool, dark place. AVith non- 
drying oils, half an hour suffices to complete the absorption ; semi- 
drying oils require forty to fifty and drying oils sixty to seventy 
minutes. AVhen the absorption is complete, 20 cub. centimetres 
of 10 per cent, potassium iodide solution is introduced into the 
bottle and 150 cub. centimetres of distilled water, care being 
taken to wash the iodine solution off the stopper into the bottle. 
The mixture is then titrated, after the addition of 2 cub. 
metres starch paste, until the blue colour just disappears on 
shaking. 

A blank test is performed under similar conditions, and the 
difference in titre between the two tests, indicates the weight of 
iodine absorbed by the given weight of oil. 

Example : 0*2 gramme of rape oil was taken and 25 cub. 
centimetres iodine solution used. After standing for fifty minutes 
the excess iodine required 20 cub. centimetres of the standard 
thiosulphate. 

The blank required 30*5 cub. centimetres thiosulphate. 

Difference 30*5 — 20 = 10*5 cub. centimetres thiosulphate. 

Hence, iodine absorbed equals 10*5 X '0137.^ 

. • . Iodine value or (/. r., iodine absorbed 100 grammes fat) = 
10*5 X *0137 X 100__ 

0*2 -iwi. 

Hubl uses instead of ICl a solution of iodine and /TVyC/a in 
alcohol. The method of procedure is similar to that described 
above, but the length of time required for absorption (twelve to 
eighteen hours) militates against its use. 

1 1 cc. Thio was equivalent to O'Oiy? gramme iodine. 


O.I. 


L 
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The advantages of Wij’s solution over Hubrs is 

1. The time required for absorption is much shorter. 

2. The solution keeps its titre for a considerable time. 

Wij found that a solution which required 56*46 centimetres thio- 
sulphate immediately after preparation had only changed to 
56*27 one week later. The method gives almost theoretical 
values for semi-dryiug oils and acids, but in working with highly 
unsaturated bodies it is very important to maintain the conditions 
absolutely the same in comparing a series of samples. Particularly, 
the length of time allowed for absorption must be the same in 
all cases. 

Wij’s method gives higher values than Ilubl’s for mineral oils 
and cholesterol. 

The iodine value is one of the most important analytical con- 
stants of fats and oils. It is customary to speak of those oils, 
which absorb over 120 per cent, of iodine as “ drying oils,” while 
those having an iodine value between 95 and 120 are called 
“semi-dryiug,” and those below 95 “non-drying oils.” The 
iodine vAlue of the highly unsaturated oils falls somewhat after 
long storage, even when contained in closed barrels, owing to 
the slight oxidation and polymerisation taking place. 

Hexabromide Value.—The bromides of oleic and linolic acids are 
soluble in ether, but the compounds obtaining by brominating 
linolenic and other highly unsaturated acids are insoluble in 
ether. Hence the determination of the percentage of bromides 
insoluble in ether yielded by an oil is a valuable means of 
estimating its contents of glycerides containing three or more 
double bonds. 

One to two grammes of oil are dissolved in a mixture of 
40 cub. centimetres pure ether and 5 cub. centimetres glacial 
acetic acid. The flask is carefully protected from absorbing 
moisture, immersed in ice water, and bromine added drop by 
drop until the red colour persists. Allow to stand in the ice 
water for four to five hours, and then filter. Wash the precipitate 
four times with 10 cub. centimetres each time of cold ether, and 
dry the residue of insoluble bromides at 100° C. till constant. 
Nondrying and semi-drying oils yield practically no insoluble 
bromides, but linseed and fish oils give a large percentage. 
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The Acetyl Value. — ^^Vhen a compound containing an hydroxyl 
group is boiled with acetic anhydride, the U atom of the OH 
group becomes replaced by the acetyl radicle CHaCO, r.r/., 

cir,.co. 

2Cjr,,,,(ON).cooji+ yo — , ,(0(voji,)jjooii 

The acetylated compound may be sapoiiilied with potash 
, .[OCOCJ^.VOOR >(\JL,„,,{OlJ),COO]n CIf,.COOR 

wo, 

and the amount of acetic acid liberated determined. 

The Acetyl Value. — The numher of miUigrdnuurs of caustic 
potash required for the ueiitraiisation of the acetic acid obtained on 
saponififuKj one gramme of an aectijlatcd oil, fat, or iraj’, is known 
as the acetifl raliie, and is a measure of the number of hydroxyl 
groups contained in the oil. 

The determination of the acetyl value was first described by 
Benedikt, and has been modified by Lewkowitsch, who gives the 
following description of the process : “ 10 grammes of flie oil are 
boiled with twice the amount of acetic anhydride for two hours 
in a round bottom flask, attached to an inverted condenser. 

“ The solution is then transferred to a beaker of about 1 litre 
capacity, mixed with 500 or 000 cub. centimetres of boiling water, 
and heated for half an hour, whilst the slow current of carbon 
dioxide is passed into liquid through a finely drawn out tube 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the beaker to prevent bumping. 
The mixture is then allowed to separate into two layers, the 
water syphoned off, and the oily layer again boiled out, in the 
same manner three successive times. The last trace of acetic is 
thus removed, which is ascertained by testing with litmus paper. 

“ Prolonged washing beyond the required limit causes slight 
dissociation of the acetyl product, which would lead to too low 
an acetyl value. The acetylated product is next filtered 
through a dry filter paper, in an oven, to remove water. About 
3 grammes of the acetylated product are then saponified by boil- 
ing with alcoholic potash, as in the determination of the saponi- 
fication value. The alcohol is evaporated off, and the soap 
dissolved in water. From this stage onwards, the determination 

L 2 
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is carried out either by (a) the distillation process, or (h) the 
filtration process.” In the distillation process the solution of 
soap and potassium acetate, is acidulated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and distilled in a current of steam, until 600 to 700 cub. 
centimetres of water are distilled off. The distillate containing 
the acetic acid is titrated with deeinormal potash, using phenol - 
phthalein as an indicator. The number of cub. centimetres used 
multiplied by /)‘61 and divided by the weight of substance taken, 
gives the acetyl value. 

In the filtration process a quantity of standardised sulphuric 
acid exactly corresponding to the amount of alcoholic caustic 
potash employed is added to the soap solution. The mixture 
is warmed gently, until the fatty acids collect on the surface as 
an oily layer. These fatty acids are filtered off and washed with 
boiling water until the washings are no longer acid, and the 
filtrate may be titrated with deeinormal alkali. The acetyl value 
is then calculated in the same way as described al)ove. 

Pure glycerides containing no hydroxyl groups show no acetyl 
value. 

Castor oil, however, shows a definite acetyl value, owing to the 
presence of the hydroxyl group in its constituent, ricinolein 
cy/n[0(W/320(0//)l, 

The determination of the acc^yl value gives a ready answer if 
it bo required to decide the quantity of an hydrox 3 dated oil 
(e.g.f castor) in the presenct) of other non-hydroxylated oils, 
because the pure triglycerides containing no Oil group give no 
acetyl value. 

If, however, the sample contains some mono or diglycerides, the 
free OH of the glycerol will acetylate, and too high a value be 
obtained. 

yOII y)COClli 

( Vh—ou — >( yh—on 

\)H ^0]t, etc. 

The number of cub. centimetres of deeinormal potash required 
to neutralise the solubh* volatile fatty acids from!) grammes of a fait 
is knoicn as the lieichert-Meissl value. This value is quite 
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arbitrary, and so the estimation must always be carried out in 
exactly the same way. The method employed is as follows : 
5 grammes of the pure melted fat is inti-oduced into a 200 
cub. centimetre flask, and saponified by 2 grammes of solid potash 
dissolved in 50 cub. centimetres of 70 per cent, alcohol. The 
flask is lieated on the water bath with fre']iient shaking to evapo- 
rate off the alcohol completely, when the resultant soap paste is 
dissolved in 100 cub. centimetres of water and acidified with 



40 ciil). centimetres of 10 per cetit. sulphuric acid. A few 
pieces of pumice are then thrown into tlie flask, whiclj is fitted 
to a T piece, provided with a bulb, and connected to a Liebig’s 
condenser. 

The watery solution of soluble and volatile acids is distilled 
carefully so that about 2 cub. centimetres ])or minute of distillate 
])asses over, until 110 cub. centimetres have been collected. The 
distillate is then filtered into a 100 cub. centimetre graduated 
flask and the solution of volatile fatty acids titrated by decinormal 
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potash, using phenol-phthalein as indicator. The number of 
cub. centimetres used multiplied by 1*1,^ is known as the 
Eeichert-Meissl value. 

A blank test should be carried out side by side with the sample 
investigated in order to obviate any error which might arise from 
the presence of traces of aldehyde or acid in the alcohol. 

For the majority of fats and oils, the Eeicliert-Meissl value is 
below I’O, but a few, such as coconut oil, butter fat, i)alm-nut oil, 
and other less known oils, contain considerable quantities of vola- 
tile fatty acids, and hence possess relatively high Eeicliert-Meissl 
value. Determination of this constant, therefore, is of con- 
siderable value in indicating the presence of oils of this type 
in mixtures. The quantity of volatile fatty acids present in an 
oil varies somewhat with the age and purity of the sample; 
old specimens generally show higher values than fresh oils. 

The Hehner Value is the percentage of insoluble fall}/ acids and 
unsaponijlahle matter in the oil 5 grammes of fat are saponified 

N 

in an open dish by boiling with 40 cub. centimetres KOI! and 

10 cub. centimetres water. When all the oil has disappeared the 
alcohol is evaporated off, the soap dissolved in 200 cub. centi- 
metres of hot water, and then acidified by dilute The hot 

liquid is allowed to stand until the fatty acids form a clear layer 
at the top ; the mixture is then filtered through a wet filter-paper 
and the fatty acids remaining on the paper continuously washed 
with hot water until the filtrate is no longer acid to litmus. 

The insoluble fatty acids remaining behind are then washed 
off the filter paper by hot alcohol into a tared dish, and after 
evaporating and drying at 110° C. for one hour they are weighed. 
The dish may be again dried at 110° C. for half an hour, and 
weighed again till two consecutive weighings give practically 
the same result. Absolute accuracy is not possible, since the 
acids gain a little by oxidation, and lose a little by volatili- 
sation. 

With the exception of butter fat, coconut and palm-kernel, 
the Hehner value of the commoner oils and fats lies between 
94 and 96*1. 

* 100 cub. centimetres only taken from a total o,£ 110 cub. centimetres. 
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The Acid Number k a measure of the amount of free fatty aciih 
present in the oil or fat, and is defined as the number of milli^ 
grammes of KOII required to neutralise the free acids in 1 gramme 
of the fat. 

Since the free acids in the majority of fats and oils are palmitic, 
oleic and stearic, it is quite satisfactory to assume a mean mole- 
cular weight of 282 for the acids, and hence to express the acidity 
in terms of free oleic acid per cent. For many purposes the 
latter mode of expression is the better. 

5 — 10 grammes of the oil is dissolved in hot neutralised alcohol 
N 

and titrated with AO 7/ alcoholic potash solution, using j^henol- 


phthaleiii as indicator. From the number of cub. centimetres 
N . . 

of alkali used, the acid value can be calculated. 

1 cub. centimetre KOH is equivalent to *0050 gramme KOII 


or 0*0282 gramme oleic acid. 

Note. — If the percentage of free acids is small, i.e., if tmly a few 
cub. centimetres of alkali are required, aqueous KOII may be 
used, but if a large quantity of j^otash is necessary it is essential 
to use alcoholic KOII, otherwise the excessive dilution of the 
alcohol with water will hydrolyse the soap and interfere with the 
sharpness of the end point. 

The GHycerine Value. — The most satisfactory method of esti- 
mating glycerol is to convert it into its acetyl derivative by 
boiling with acetic anhydride, and then determine the acetic 
acid yielded by saponifying the triacetin. 


^OCOClk 

(\1h~OCOClh 


20—25 grammes of oil are accurately weighed off, saponified 
with alcoholic KOII, and the alcohol then evaporated off on the 
water bath. The soap paste is dissolved in water, and the fatty 
acids liberated by sulphuric acid and filtered off. The filtrate 
containing the glycerol is neutralised with barium carbonate and 
evaporated to partial dryness. The residue is then extracted with 
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alcohol-ether, and the solution containing the glycerol, mixed with 
traces of inii}urities, is gently heated in the water bath to remove 
the alcohol and ether, dried in vacuo and weighed. 

In an aliquot part the glycerol is then determined as follows : 

About 2 grammes of the crude glycerine, obtained as described 
above, is heated with 7 to 8 cub. centimetres of acetic anhydride 
and 3—4 grammes of anhydrous sodium acetate, for about one 
and a-half hours in a round-lx)ttomed flask provided with a reflux 
condenser. 

The triacetin so produced is carefully dissolved in 100 cub. 
centimetres warm water and filtered. The excess of acetic acid 
in the filtrate is neutralised very carefully with NaOJf, The 
neutral solution of triacetin is then boiled with 25 cub. centi- 
metres of double normal alkali for half an hour, when the excess 
of alkali is titrated back with normal acid. 

N 

One cub. centimetre j- acid is equivalent to 0*03067 gramme 

glycerol. The percentage of pure glycerol in the crude glycerine 
and the fynount of crude obtained from the given weight of oil 
being then known, a simple calculation gives the percentage of 
glycerol contained in the oil or fat. 


No fixed scheme for the identification of an oil or separation of 
the individujil components in a mixture can be given. The 
analyst must learn to take advantage of any peculiarity that may 
present itself, and compare the sample with oils of known purity 
and origin. Certain broad lines of examination, however, may 
be suggested. First, the odour of the specimen will be noticed, 
and the presence of fish, tar, or resin oils indicated, assuming 
that the sample does not contain some perfume, added with the 
object of masking the odour of its constituents. The saponifica- 
tion value will then be determined, and if this is found to be 
very low, the presence of mineral or resin oils will be suspected, 
and separately examined for by the qualitative test for these 
particular substances. -The iodine value will enable us to 
decide, taken in conjunction with the saponification value, 
whether: .highly unsaturated oils are present, which suspicion 
may be oohfirmed or negatived as the case may be, by determina* 
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tion of the percentage weight of hexabromides obtained from the 
oils. 

The colour teats for sesaunf^, cottonseed, etc., are also of great 
assistance, but, as already pointed out, complete reliance cannot 
he placed on them, a study of the quantitative reactions being the 
only true guide. Among the physical constants the refractive 
index is of pre-eminent importance, but the specific gravity and 
melting point serve in general only as confirmatory evidence 
where mixtures are concerned. 

It is a good plan to carefully compare the results obtained from 
each test, as it is made witli the figures for samples of known 
composition when further tests and lines of enquiry will invariably 
be indicated. 

It frequently happens that tlie analyst has to examine mixtures 
of fats and oils with non-fatty matter, such as lubricating greases, 
soaps, etc. 

In such cases the first operation is to sei)arate as far as possible 
the fatty from the non -fatty, and examine each separately. This 
may be done, of course, in the case of a grease on soap by 
macerating the sample with ether or ligroin, and then shaking 
with dilute HCl in a separating funnel, whereby the fatty acids 
liberated from the soap, together with the oily matter, are dis- 
solved in the ether layer, while the water — soluble and insoluble 
non-fatty matters are found in the lower layer, either in solution 
or suspension. 

The fatty matter is then obtained by evaporating off the 
ether, and examined by the general methods outlined alx)ve, the 
aqueous solution or suspension forming a problem in general 
analysis, a consideration of which is outside the scope of this 
volume. 


ft 

i'.:.' Ben, A. CO. 




CHAPTER IX 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF FATS AND OILS 

Burning Oils— Edible Oils and Margarines — Polymerised, Boiled 
and Blown Oils — Turkey Red Oils. 

A LARGE quantity of oils and fats are utilised in the arts directly 
and without any chemical treatment beyond that of refining. 
Into this class fall burning oils, edible oils and lubricants. 

The bulk of the fatty oils produced, however, form the raw 
materials of other industries, such as soap and candle-making, 
boiled and blown oils, textile oils, etc. 

These industries fall naturally into two main classes, namely : 

(1) Industries in which the oil or fat is subjected to chemical 

(fr physical treatment, without saponifying it ; 

(2) Industries based upon the saponification of the oil. 

Among the direct industrial uses of the oils, one of the 

oldest is the preparation of burning oils. A large number of the 
vegetable and fish oils are used directly as illuminants (such as 
olive, rape, whale and sperm oils), but the solid fats like tallow, 
require to be converted into candles before being employed for 
illuminating purposes. The method of employing the liquid oils 
as illuminants is w^ell known, and depends upon the ability of 
the oil to ascend by capillary action, a wick immersed in it. 

The oil on the wick is ignited, and at the high temperature 
converted into a number of decomposition products, which form 
an inflammable gas. The illuminating power of the various 
vegetable fats and oils differ only slightly, but in general it may 
be noted that the drying oils tend to thicken and clog the wick, 
and consequently do not find much application for this purpose. 
An oil intended for use as an illuminant must be carefully freed 
from all traces of mineral acids, salts, and alkalies, and should 
not contain more than 5 to 6 per cent, of free fatty acids, since 
all these impurities exert an injurious effect upon the wick. 
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Accordingly, the process of refining a burning oil consists in 
the main of a refinement by sulphuric acid or caustic, followed 
by a perfect washing with water, and then allowing to stand until 
completely clarified. 

Pure saponifiable oils are largely used for illuminating purposes, 
but it is very common nowadays to add mineral illuminating oils 
in certain proportions to the fatty oil. 

The utilisation of the oils as lubricants has been described in 
the chapter on Mineral Oils. 

Edible Oils, Fats and Butters. 

In general all vegetable and animal oils and fats which contain 
no substances obnoxious to the smell or taste may be used for 
the food of man. 

In this country the demand for solid fats or butters is con- 
siderably greater than for liquid oils as a food-stuff, but on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere enormous quantities of edible 
liquid oil is consumed. 

We may consider on the one hand the production '"of edible 
oils, and on the other hand the preparation of solid fats and 
butter substitutes (margarines). 

The more important liquid oils which are used for edible 
purposes are olive, sesame, arachis, cottonseed, rape and 
linseed. 

The best oils are obtained from fresh seeds by cold pressing, 
and the refining operations aim at removal of free fatty acids, 
colour stuffs and objectionable volatile matter. The purified oil 
must then be allowed to stand till all mucilage and water, which 
would have a tendency to induce rancidity, has settled out. 

Acids must never be used in the purification of oils intended 
for food, since, however carefully the oil is subsequently washed, 
traces of decomposition products formed by the action of the acid 
remain in the oil and impart to it a highly unpleasant taste. 

Alkali, alkaline earths and carbonates may, however, be used 
to extract the free fatty acids, and the volatile matter is generally 
removed by boiling the oil with water or blowing steam through 
it. 

The neutralised oil is finally filtered through charcoal or earth 
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to bleach and remove the last traces of water, after which it is 
allowed to clarify. 

Oils intended for table use should always remain clear even in 
the cold, and in order to satisfy this condition most oils require 
“ demargarinating.” Demargarination consists in allowing the 
oil to cool until it deposits the stearines of relatively high melting 
point dissolved in the oil. 

This process is usually carried out by chilling the oil artifi- 
cially, and then either drawing off the supernatant layer of clear 
liquid or better by centrifuging the mass. The success of this 
operation depends upon the production of definite crystals or 
granules of stearine, which can only bo obtained by comparatively 
slow cooling to slightly below the depositing temperature. If the 
oil is rapidly chilled to a low temperature the crystals have not 
time to grow into large aggregates, but are precipitated through 
the oil in a fine state, forming a broth which will not settle, and 
is very difficult to separate either by filtration or centrifuging. 

For example, when olive oil is kept for some time at 5^^ C., 
large masses of stearine settle out and the clear oil can easily be 
decanted, whereas if the oil is quickly cooled to 0® C., fine 
particles of stearine remain suspended throughout the oil. 

An edible oil must always be free from rancidity, but need not 
be neutral — in fact a little free acidity imparts a piquant flavour 
to the oil, and it is almost entirely by its taste that the oil is 
valued. 

It is quite common practice to blend several oils together in 
order to obtain the desired flavour. 

A large branch of the edible fat industry is nowadays concerned 
with the manufacture of 

(1) Lard and suet substitutes for cooking purposes. 

(2) Butter substitutes (margarine). 

When premier jus, obtained in the rendering of beef fat, is 
cooled and pressed, it is separated into two i)ortions— about 
40 per cent, of a solid stearine of high melting point called beef 
stearine and a liquid or buttery mass known as oleo oil or oleo 
margarine passes through the press cloths. 

The former material is used in the preparation of suet and 
lard substitutes, while the oleo oil goes to the margarine maker. 
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The suet substitutes are made by melting together at the 
lowest possible temperature mixtures of beef stearine and liquid 
vegetable oils, such as cotton, sesam6, etc., and churning up the 
mixture while it spontaneously cools. By this means the 
stearine crystals are broken up and intimately mixed with the 
liquid portion, the whole forming a homogeneous mass of a greater 
or lesser degree of liardness, according to the relative proportions 
of oil and stearine and the temperature. 

The lard substitutes are somewhat softer than the suet sub- 
stitutes, and usually contain some genuine lard. 

A frequent mixture is made of choice steam lard, tallow 
stearine, mutton tallow and cottonseed or sesame oil, the 
relative proportions being varied at different seasons of the year. 
The oils and fats are melted together in tin vessels at a low 
temperature, and then rapidly chilled by pouring on to cylinders 
through which ice water is circulating to bring about solidiffca- 
tion of the stearine throughout the mass (lard coolers). 

Margarine. — When an oil or molten fat is violently churned up 
with water in the presence of albuminous or protein matter, an 
emulsion is produced consisting either of minute watery drops 
suspended in oil or of globules of oil surrounded by water or 
aqueous solution. Milk is a typical example of the latter type of 
emulsion, and butter is constituted on tlie former basis, i.e., it is 
an emulsion of water, or rather watery solutions, in a semi-solid 
fat. 

The art of margarine making therefore consists in mixing oils 
and fats until a blend of suitable firmness or softness is obtained, 
and then vigorously agitating the molten fats with a certain 
percentage of skimmed milk (watery fluid). 

The emulsion which forms is then rapidly chilled, which 
causes the fats to solidify, thus thickening the mass and so 
rendering the emulsion stable. 

The process is carried out as follows: — A mixture of oleo 
margarine, beef stearine, cottonseed, sesame or other vegetable 
oil is prepared in such proportions as may be required to produce 
a blend of suitable melting point. The mixed fats are then 
melted in tinned vessels at as low a temperature as possible. 
Meanwhile a certain quantity of skimmed milk (which has been 
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previously pasteurised) is run into a jacketed pan, provided with 
an agitator and a movable lid. 

The milk is warmed to about 20° C., and violently agitated 
while the molten fatty mixture is slowly run in. When the 
emulsification is judged to be complete the mixture is rapidly 
cooled, withdrawn from the stirring pan, and placed on cold slabs 
for a few hours. The margarine so produced is an emulsion of 
water in fat, but always contains in addition large drops of water 
embedded in the mass. To remove these and to improve the 
texture of the product, the crude buttery mass (with salt added) 
is placed on rotating tables across which steel rollers revolve. 
By this means the excess of water is squeezed out and the 
emulsion perfectly blended into a homogeneous block, which is 
then cut to the required size and packed. In order to simulate 
genuine butter more closely “ butter essences ” and colour stuffs 
are frequently added. The essences are made from volatile acids 
and esters, while the colours may be methyl orange or any of the 
harmless yellow synthetic dyes. 

Needless to say, highly refined and purified fats and oils must 
be used, and the art of the manufacturer lies in compounding or 
blending the fats and oils, and in producing perfect emulsification 
by careful attention to the details of temperature, time of stirring 
and preliminary treatment of the milk. Too high a proportion of 
stearines tends to import a tallowy taste, while too much oil 
gives an unctuous feel and flavour to the margarine. Further, 
there can be no doubt that the degree of dispersion of the watery 
liquid throughout the mass, i.c., the fineness or coarseness of the 
globule, exercises marked influence upon the flavour, and this 
factor is dependent not only on the mode of stirring, but also on 
the nature of the fats employed, their glycerides and free acids. 

Vegetable Butters. — The great demand made on animal fat 
during recent years has resulted in the utilisation of the 
vegetable fats, coconut and palm-kernel oils in the manufacture 
of margarines. Buch mixtures are made in exactly similar plan 
to that described above, the solid vegetable fats taking the place 
of the animal stearines. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the relative digestibility of 
the margarines and genuine butters, and the matter has not 
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received very definite evidence either way from experiment. 
It would not be surprising, however, in view of experiments in 
other directions to find genuine butter more digestible owing to 
its content of minute amounts of enzymes, ferments, etc., which 
may influence digestive processes. 

Margarine has been the subject of legislation in every country, 
and its sale under the description '"butter” has been universally 
prohibited. 

The German law requires the addition of sesame oil to all 
margarines in order to facilitate its detection in Gorman butters 
suspected of adulteration. 

The analysis of a typical sample of margarine is compared with 
genuine butter in the table below : — 



Kresli Knglish Bui ter. 

Murgfiriiie. 

Fat . 

83*87 

82*02 

Casein 

2*72 

0*74 

Salts . 

0*42 

5'23 

Water 

12*99 

12*01 


100*00 

100*00 

i 


I 


Boiled Oils, Polymerised Oils, Blown Oils. 

On exposure to air and light for varying periods all oils under- 
go a change differing in degree according to the quantity of 
unsaturatod glycerides present. As a result of such oxidation 
and possibly polymerisation, the specific gravity and viscosity 
rises, while the iodine value falls, and in the case of the highly 
unsaturated oils even solidification may occur. 

For example, a sample of olive oil (according to Holde and 
Winterfeld), after standing exposed to light and air in a flask for 
twenty-one months, showed a rise in specific gravity from *914 to 
*916 at 15^^ C., an increase in viscosity from 5G8 to 588 seconds 
(Engler), and a decrease of 4 per cent, in iodine absorption. 

A specimen of rape oil on exposure to air in a shallow dish for 
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six months increased in viscosity from 704 to 1200 seconds, with 
a concomitant rise in gravity, and linseed oil, as is well known, 

dries/’ after a few days exposure in thin films, to a hard mass. 

Somewhat similar changes in gravity and viscosity may be 
produced in certain oils by heat alone in the absence of air, and as 
the reaction in this case evidently differs from the foregoing in 
that it cannot be due simply to oxidation, it is convenient to 
distinguish between the two processes. 

This distinction is marked also by differences in chemical com- 
position, oils of the former class containing a much smaller 
quantity of ether insoluble oxyacids than those which have been 
subjected to the action of heat and air. 

As types, it will suffice to consider the products obtained by 
heating tung and linseed oils in the absence of air. 

When tung oil is heated for a short time at about 200"' C. it 
passes into a solid gelatinous mass, and, since the phenomenon 
occurs when air is excluded, some explanation other than oxidation 
must be looked for. Tung oil consists essentially of the glyceride 
of elaeo-margaric acid, an uiisaturated liquid containing two double 
bonds. On standing exposed to light this acid slowly passes into 
a solid isomeride, to which the name elaeostearic has been given. 

It is possible that the gelatinisation of tung oil is due to this 
isomerisation just as oleic passes into elaidin, but on the other 
hand Lewkowitsch has pointed out that the fatty acids of 
gelatinised tung oil possess a much greater molecular weight 
than those of the original oil, from which it would appear that the 
solidification is due, at any rate partially, to the condensation or 
uniting together of two or more molecules of the glyceride, a 
reaction which is known as polymerisation. The solidified mass 
on this view would be polymerised timg oil. 

A somewhat similar change takes place when linseed oil is 
heated to 300° C., air being excluded. The oil thickens, becomes 
specifically heavier and shows a diminution in the iodine value. 

As the yield of insoluble bromides from the heated oil is con- 
siderably less than from the original, it would indicate that we 
have here again to do with a polymerisation of the unsaturated 
linolene, which view is supported by the observed increase in 
.molecular weight of the oil. On the other hand, the rise in the 
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acetyl value which such treatment always produces points to a 
more deep-seated change than that of simple polymerisation, and, 
suggests that interniolecular change of some kind accompanies 
the polymerisation. 

Our knowledge of these 2 n*oces 8 os, however, is but slight and 
stands in urgent need of investigation, both from the standpoint 
of organic and 2 >hysical chemisiry. 

The 2 >olymerised linseed oils are used as binding material in 
the manufacture of printers’ ink, etc. 

When linseed oil is heated to moderately high tem 2 )Gratures in 
the 2 )resence of air a somewhat different change takes place, and a 
so-called boiled oil results. These boiled oils when ex 2 JOBed to the 
air in films dry more quickly than the raw oil, and so the process 
is employed for the preparation of oils for painting, varnishing, etc. 

For the 2 )reparation of best boiled linseed for 2 >ainters’ use, 
good Baltic oil, freed from moisture and mucilage by long standing, 
is heated to about 150^^ C. in iron vessels by means of steam coils for 
four to six hours with small quantities of oxides of lead or manganese, 
a current of air being blown through the mass foi* a short time. 

During the process the products of decomposition which form 
bubble through the oil and esca 2 )e, giving the surface the appear- 
ance of ebullition, from which the term “ oil boiling ” is derived. 

Although a little acrolein is evolved, it is found that the bulk of 
the glycerol is unaffected by the 2 )rocesH, and, further, the decom- 
2)Osition does not proceed far enough to give rise to hydrocarbons 
in any quantity, nor is the iodine absor 2 )tion affected to a great extent. 
Some idea of the changes which occur may be gathered from the 
table below, wherein the original raw oil is compared with the boiled 
oil obtained from it by heating for four hours at 160° C. with *5 
per cent, of lead-mangano drier. 


- 

Sp. Gr. 
at 15“ C. 

Saponifi- 

cation 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Insoluble 

Broniiiles. 

llnsaponi- 

tiable 

Matter. 

Reichert- 

Meissl. 

Raw oil . 

•932 

1901 

Per Cent. 

188-0 

Per Cent. 
28-0 

Per Cent. 
0-20 

0-0 

Boiled oil 

•943 

i 185*5 

j 1 

. 179-2 

i 

16-5 

1 

1 

0-37 

1 

0*11 


O.I. M 
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The chemical reactions which occur when an oil ‘‘dries ” are 
by no means completely understood, nor is the composition of the 
“ dried product known with any degree of certainty. It has, 
however, been shown by Bauer and Hazura that the oxidation 
results not only in the saturation of the un saturated linkages with 
oxygen, but hydroxyl groups are formed. 

Further, the more linolenic glycerides present the quicker is 
the drying, but linolenic acid, linseed oil fatty acids, or their ethyl 
esters do not dry in the same way as the glycerides. Since the 
drying is undoubtedly accelerated by previously heating the oil 
to a temperature which brings about a certain amount of 
polymerisation, it would appear that the drying process is a 
combination of polymerisation and oxidation phenomena. 

The time taken for a linseed oil to dry is much reduced when 
the oil contains a minute percentage of salts of lead or manganese, 
colophony, turpentine, etc., the latter substances being looked 
upon as “ catalysts.” The physico-chemical mechanism of this 
catalytic action has recently been studied by Fahrion and Genthe. 

It was noticed, -by Schonhein in 1858 that when a substance is 
slowly oxidised spontaneously in the air, one portion of the oxygen 
combines with the compound undergoing oxidation, while another 
part of the oxygen is rendered “ active,” and may at the same 
time oxidise some other substance. 

For example, ozone appears to be always formed during the 
oxidation of phosphorus by air. 

Engler has suggested the name “ autoxidisei’ ” for the substance 
undergoing oxidation (in this case phosphorus), and “ acceptor ” 
for the body which unites at the same time with the activated 
oxygen. Fahrion applies this idea to the drying of linseed oil. 

The driers (autoxidisers) spontaneously take up oxygen, being 
converted into peroxides, while the oil simultaneously “ accepts ” 
the active oxygen. 

On the other hand, he considers it possible that it is a case of 
autopatalysis, in which the drier acts as a “ pseudo-catalyst ” by 
assisting the formation of an oxygen derivative (peroxide) of the 
glycerides which can itself accelerate the drying process. 

Fahrion leaves the decision of these two alternatives open, but 
Genthe, as the result of his experiments on the reaction velocity. 
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votes for the latter hypothesis, a view which would receive 
sifpport from the wed-known fact tha. drying can take place in 
the total absence of a “ drier,” in which case a minute amoufftt)f 
the peroxide ” of the oil must be considered as already formed 
and capable of reproducing itself. 

Blown or Oxidised Oils. 

It has been pointed out already that all oils can absorb oxygen 
to greater or lesser degree, becoming thereby thicker and specifi- 
cally heavier, and the velocity and extent of the reaction may be 
considerably increased by blowing air through the hot oils. 

The oils usually employed for this pui’pose are the semi-drying 
and whale oils, partly because the non-drying are too inert and the 
drying oils too reactive, absorbing oxygen to form products which 
tend to gum and gelatinise, and so are unfit for many of the 
purposes for which the “ blown ” oils, obtained from semi-drying 
material, are used. 

The blowing process is carried out by heating the oil to 60° — 
80° C. in cylindrical tanks provided with a steam jacket and per- 
forated coils through which air is forced, while the mass is kept 
in a state of vigorous agitation in order to permit the oil to come 
into contact with as much air as possible. As a result of the 
reaction which takes place, sufficient heat is evolved after a few 
minutes to enable the action to proceed without the aid of steam, 
and, indeed, it is frequently necessary to moderate the action by 
passing cold water through the jacket. 

As with the polymerised and boiled oils, the exact nature of the 
change is unknown. Hydroxyl groups are unquestionably formed, 
as the considerable rise in acetyl value proves. 


In finance of air Uon'imj Rape Oil for Jiftcen honrx at 40 to 60° C. 


-- 

1 Sp. Or. 

! {it 60 ' K. 

! ■ 

Viscosity 
in Seconds 
(lied wood) 
lit lOO^ K. 

liKlino 

Value. 

Acetyl 
Value 
l*er tlciit. 

Original oil 

After blowing . 

'9150 

•9592 

1 ! 

114 

660 

99-2 

65-5 

0*82 

7*29 


M 2 
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The thickened oils are miscible with mineral oils, and ai’e used 
in admixture with the latter for lubricating. 

Sulphonated Oils (Turkey-red Oils). 

Turkey red or alizarine oil is prepared by acting upon castor 
oil at about 40'^ C. with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The sulphonated oil so formed is washed with water in which 
sulphate of soda is dissolved (to avoid troublesome emulsions), 
and the purified compound neutralised by sodium carbonate or 
ammonia. 

The product, which is either completely soluble in cold water or 
readily emulsiable, is employed in dyeing. 

The reactions which take place are complicated, and the siil- 
phonated oil contains a mixture of several substances. 

Richardson and Walton have isolated from a Turkey-red oil 
compounds of the following composition - 

( ’l7^^82(N04A’(i) C(K( )N<i 



\H'(K'„!lnS(hKa 
and the lactone of I'icinoleic acid. 



CHArTEll X 



SArONIFICATION OF FATS AND OILS ON A TKCIINICAL 8CAL1S 

The Distillation of Fatty Acids— Oleines and Stearines. 

y)n+n()ji y)ii 

( IKUI-U y/5--0//+3 Roll 
\)Il+H<KlI \)ll 

The above equation shows that under the action of water a 
glyceride may be split up into its constituent acids and glycerol, 
the process being one of water absorption to which the term 
hydrolysis has been given. • 

Now this hydrolysis can be brought about at all temperatures 
by mixing pure water with the oil, but the time taken to decom- 
pose the glyceride is, among other things, proportional to the 
temperature. 

Eor example, when cottonseed oil is subjected to the action of 
steam at 220'-’ C. about 21 per cent, is hydrolysed in two hours, 
but at IGS'^C. about seven hoursisrequired, and on simple boiling 
with pure water at 100'^ 0. over 100 hours is required to bring 
about this amount of hydrolysis. 

Further, since the reaction is reversible, i.c., free acids and 
glycerol tend to recombine, forming glyceride, complete hydro- 
lysis is not possible, even by prolonged action at very high tem- 
peratures, unless some of the free acids formed are continuously 
removed or fixed. This is usually accomplished by mixing an 
alkali or alkaline earth with the oil undergoing change. 

If a strong base, such as caustic soda or potash, is used, com^ 
plete saponification is possible by simply boiling the oil and 
alkaline solution together for a few hours. 

It is important to bear in mind that this latter process really 
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^consists of two separate and independent reactions which progress 
side by side according to the equations 

y>n non .on 

(a) cjJrr~oii+non c^jir~no+3 non 

\)n non \)ii 

(b) 3 ItOH+S NaOII 3 ItoNa+S IJOII. 

The velocity of hydrolysis by water can be enormously increased 
by adding to the water so-called catalytic agents, such as acids, 
ferments and enzymes. For example, Lewkowitsch has shown 
that when cottonseed oil is boiled with 11(1 (sp. gr. I'lb) for 
twenty-four hours, over 85 per cent, of the oil becomes hydrolysed. 

This accelerating action is due really to the higli concentration 
of the hydrogen ion in acid solutions, for it has been shown that 
the velocity of hydrolysis is proportioned to the concentration of 
the hydrogen ion. 

It was mentioned in the paragraph on castor oil that the 
castor seed contains appreciable quantities of a fat-splitting 
enzyme, and several patents have been taken out for the use of 
this enzyme as a catalyst in large-scale hydi-olytic operations. 

Whatever method of hydrolysis be employed, it is o})viously 
very important to facilitate the reaction by mixing the oils with 
the aqueous solutions as intimately as possible, i.c., a good 
emulsion must be produced. 

The formation of emulsions is greatly assisted by using a 
sulpho-aromatic compound, prepared by dissolving oleic acid in 
an aromatic hydrocarbon and acting on the solution with 
sulphuric acid. This reagent, named after its inventor Twitchell, 
is largely used in the saponification of fats and oils. 

Theory of Hydrolysis. 

It was originally thought that the hydrolysis of a glyceride 
was a simple and direct reaction in which the three acyl groups 
were split off together. Alder Wright, and later Geitel, have, 
however, investigated the process, and concluded that the reaction 
proceeds in successive steps, di- and mono-glyceride being first 
formed as intermediate compounds, which subsequently break 
into glycerol and acids. 
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These successive steps are illustrated in the following equa- 
tions : — 

.on .OH 

1. cji^oii+Hon — > c\Jh—oii+non. 

\)n \)n 

y>n OH 

2. CJlr^on+nOIT > V-Jh^Oll+liOlI. 

\)n \)n 

OH OH 

3. ( y/,_07/-l-7/0II ( 'slI.—OlI+nOTI. 

\)n \)jr 

This view has been supported by Lowkowitsch, who, among 
otlier things, detected the presence of dierucin in an old sample 
of rape oil. The intermediate bodies have, however, not yet been 
isolated from fat partially saponified by steam or alkali. 

It is possible to decide questions such as these by determining 
the velocity constants of the reactions, and efforts are now being 
made to accurately measure these values. The evidence up to 
the present remains rather incomplete, but it has been shown 
that the reaction is by no means simple, and is modified some- 
what according to the method of saponification employed. 

Enormous quantities of oils and fats are hydrolysed by boiling 
solutions of caustic alkalis for the manufacture of soap, but for 
those industries which require a supply of pure fatty acids 
(candle-making, etc.), saponification must be conducted by other 
means. Superheated steam alone will bring about a high degree 
of saponification, and indeed systems have been employed 
using this reagent alone, but the high temperature necessary 
tends to produce an excessive darkening in colour of the acids, 
and further, owing to the reversibility of the reaction, a few per 
cents, of fat always remain unacted upon. Hence this process 
has given way to the following methods of saponification : 

(1) The autoclave process. 

(2) The acid process. 

(3) The Twitchell process. 

(4) The enzyme process. 
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,(1) The Autoclave Process. — This process was introduced by 
Milly in 1851, and is nowadays employed in the glycerine and, to 
some extent, candle and soap industries. 

The molten fat is run into a cylindrical iron vessel and mixed 
with from 1 to B per cent, of lime or magnesia. The autoclave is 
then closed and steam at 6 to 8 atmospheres allowed to act on the 
mixture, which is kept in agitation for six to eight hours. When 
hydrolysis is complete the steam is shut off and the mixture of 
acids, soap and glycerine water drawn off into a tank, well washed 
with hot water to remove the glycerine, and the supernatant fatty 
acids and soaps are finally boiled with the requisite amount of 
dilute ThSOi to decompose the soaps. 

The following table (due to Lewkowitsch^) shows the velocity of 
the hydrolysis of tallow mixed with 3 per cent, of lime under 


10 atmospheres pressure. 

1 hour 

B8*() per cent, free acids. 

2 hours 

77*4 

y> 

yy 

3 „ . . 

83*9 

fi 

yy 

4 „ . . 

87*5 

yy 

yy 

5 „ • . 

88*6 

yy 

yy 

0 „ . . 

89*8 

yy 

yy 

7 .. . . 

93*0 

yy 

yy 

8 „ . • 

97*5 

>’ 

yy 

9 „ . . 

98*1 

yy 

yy 

10 „ . . 

98*6 

yy 

yy 


From this it will bo seen that the fat is rapidly saponified at 
first until about 75 per cent, has been converted, after wliich the 
reaction gradually slows down and rarely exceeds 99 per cent, at 
the end of twelve hours. 

The quantity of undecomposed fat still left in the mixture is 
dependent upon the temjierature, percentage and nature of base, 
and also on the composition of the fat itself, coconut oil, for 
example, being much more resistant to decomposition than tallow. 

This process gives a satisfactory yield of glycerine, but the 
fatty acids are somewhat darker than the fats from which they 
are made. For the soap-maker this is a drawback, but for the 
manufacture of candle stearines it is of less consequence, since the 
acids are usually subsequently distilled. 

’ Lewkowitsch, Cbetn. Tech. Oils, Fats and Waxes, vol. iii. 
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(2) The Acid Process." In technology, concentrated sulphuric 
acid is employed to saponify the fat because this acid acts 
much quicker than hydrochloric. * 

The fat is first heated to 120^ C. to get rid of water. The 
molten fat is then run into a cylindrical mixing machine arid 
violently churned up for 20 to 80 minutes with 4 to 6 per cent, 
of sulphuric acid of 66^ Be. The action is very energetic, heat is 
developed, sulphurous acid evolved, and the mixture becomes black. 
It is important to use acid of the correct strength, because dilute 
acids possess relatively little hydrolytic power viewed from a 
technical standpoint. When the action is judged to be complete, 
which is ascertained by testing a sam[)le, the black mixture is 
boiled up with water, when the acids rise to the surface and the 
glycerine water containing sulphuric acid run off. 

The composition of the acid mixture before treatment with 
water has not been fully studied, but it undoubtedly must consist 
chiefiy of mixtunis of sulphonated fatty acids, sulphuric esters of 
glycerol, free sulphuric acid and various products of secondary 
reactions, and, as the process of hydrolysis is essentially one of 
“ water ” absorption, the mixture at this stagS can scarcely be 
called a saponified mass. What we have, however, is a mixture 
of compounds which are readily split uj) on boiling with water 
into true saponification products. This is supported by the 
observation of Geitel that the action of on olive oil results 

in the formation of an additive compound of glyceride and 
sulphuric acid of formula 

and also of the well known action of sulphuric acid on glycerol, 
forming glyceryl sulphates which are immediately hydrolysed by 
water. The fatty acids themselves are no doubt sulphonated to 
some extent, the uiisaturated in particular being transformed into 
sulphonated acids by addition of Jl^SOi at the double bond. 

Consequently one must regard the process of boiling with 
water after the action of the acid as not simply one of washing 
out the sulphuric, but rather as the true saponification process. 
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The fatty acids obtained by this means are very dark in colour, 
and must always be purified by distillation before they can be 
used for candle or soap-making. 

The yield of glycerol from the acid saponification is less than 
from the autoclave process, (quantities of glycerol being destroyed 
by the acid ; hence the best quality of fats are usuaWy treated by 
the latter method in order to secure the maximum yield of the 
valuable glycerine. On the other hand, a higher percentage of 
solid fatty acids is obtained by the acid than by the autoclave 
process. This is due to the conversion of a portion of the oleic 
acid into the solid isohde acid according to the following scheme 
(Lewkowitsch) : - 
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10 oxysteurie on distilling loses water passing into a 7 lactone 
CuU^CTI-Clh-ClhCO 
,\ 1 

which goes over unchanged, while 9 oxystearic loses water intern- 
ally, passing into oleic or isoleic, according as the right or left H 
atom is removed, thus : — 
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(‘1) The Twitchell Process. 

As already mentioned, the velocity of hydrolysis is greatly in- 
creased by forming an intimate mixture of oil and water, as one 
would expect, since the surface exposed to the action of the reagent 
is thereby increased. 

Twitchell observed that when about 3 per cent, of a sulpho- 
aromatic compound was added to a mixture of water and fat con- 
taining traces of free fatty acids, a powerful emulsion could be 
produced which, when heated for a short time in a current of 
steam, readily saponified. The first operation in this process 
consists in boiling the fatty matter with a dilute solution of 
sulphuric acid to remove all foreign impurities ; the fat is then 
placed in large wooden vessels provided with perforated steam 
coils, mixed with half its weight of water, and 2 per cent.' of the 
reagent. The whole mass is next agitated by open steam, by 
means of the perforated coils. When saponification is complete, 
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which happens at the end of about one hour, dilute sulphuric acid 
is added to break down the emulsion, and the mixture allowed to 
stand in the warm until the fatty acids rise in a clear layer to the 
top, leaving the glycerine water below. The yield from this process 
is about the same as from the autoclave method, but the product is 
somewhat darker in colour and needs to be treated by distillation. 
It is possible to obtain practically complete saponification, and for 
the treatment of low-class fats the process is admirably suitable. 
The exact composition of Twitchell’s reagent and its method of 
preparation is protected by patents, but similar compounds may 
be prepared by dissolving oleic acid in benzol, naphthaline or 
anthracene, and acting upon the solution with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

It appears to act partly by giving up its sulphuric acid in a 
nascent state and partly by its emulsifying effect. 

Twitchell’s process differs from the acid saponification, in 
that it yields no solid acid from oleic since the presence of water 
dilutes the sulphuric to such an extent that no addition com- 
pound is possible. 


(4) The Enzyme Process. 

The hydrolysis of a fat by water is greatly assisted by the 
presence of a small quantity of certain hydrolytic or fat-splitting 
enzymes which act as catalysts. Hydrolytic enzymes are found 
in many seeds and certain organs of the animal i)ody. They 
appear to be constituted like the proteins but comparatively 
little is known at present either of their composition or mode 
of action. Since the enzymes, unlike the true ferments, are 
not living matter they are frequently spoken of as unorganised 
ferments.” 

Only two enzymes have hitherto been employed to bring about 
hydrolysis of oils and fats on a technical scale viz., those from 
the castor seed and the pancreas of the ox. 

The purified fat or oil is mixed with 2 to 5 per cent, of a paste 
made by macerating castor seed meal with water. The mass is 
violently churned up with water containing traces of manganese 
salts, which accelerate the process, until a strong emulsion is 
formed. This emulsion is placed in wooden vats and maintained 
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at about 30^' C. for two to three days when a high degree of 
saponification is reached. Although an excellent method from 
the theoretical standpoint, the enzyme process, owing to the slow- 



ness of the action and the failure to attain complete saponification, 
has been but little employed. Decently attempts have been made 
in Germany on an experimental scale to utilise the pancreatic 
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enzyme great quantities of which are available as a by-product 
of the slaughter houses hut up to the present the process has not 
been conducted on a commercial basis so far as the author is 
aware. 

The fatty acids prepared by any of the above-mentioned 
methods vary in colour from yellowish-white to dark brown, the 
intensity of the colour depending on the quality of raw fats and 
the method of saponification em])loyed. Particularly in the case 
of recovered oils and alkali fats from the refining of cotton seed 
oil the fatty acids are of very had colour. 

Although it is possible to some extent to bleach the acids by 
filtration through charcoal or treatment with oxidising solutions, 
it is found much more satisfactory in practice to purify them by 
distillation. 

It has already been stated that, unlike the glycerides which 
cannot ha distilled un decomposed, the free acids readily distil in a 
current of superheated stc^ani. 

Palmitic acid distils readily in a current of steam at 
170^—180^ C., o^eic at ‘iOO""— 210' C., and stearic at 220' — 
280^' C., and the diagram (Fig. 10) shows tin', variation of the 
vapour tensions of these important acids with the temjievature. 

The relative quantity of steam and fatty acid vapours which 
pass to the condensers varies with the vapour tension of the 
latter, and the higher the temperature at which the distillation is 
conducted the more fatty acid found in unit volume of the 
distillate. For example, it is found that at a temperature of 
200"^— 220"^ C., 7 ])arts by weight of water pass into the receivers 
for every 1 part of fatty acids, whereas if the distillation be coji- 
ducted over 800'^’ C. about equal quantities of w'ater and acid are 
obtained. 

The colour of the distillates becomes gradually darker as the 
temperature of distillation rises, those going over below 280'' C. 
being quite pale, while at higher temperatures darlaaiing 
occurs. The 820'' C. and over distillates are usually blacldsh- 
brown. 

This blackening may be minimised by distilling with super- 
heated steam in a partial vacuum, when the operation can be 
conducted at a lower temperature, and this method is com- 
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mercially successful for the distillation of the hi^h boiling 
fractions. The usual practice is to distil at atmospheric pressure 
until the distillates hocome dark, and then to linish the distilla- 
tion by the aid of a vacuum in either the same apparatus or a 
separate plant. (Still returns.) 

In any case slight decom]>osition of the fatty acids, and 
particularly of any traces of unsaponified fat, occurs at high 
temperature with the formation of hydrocarbons, some of which 
distil over and are found in the distillates, hut the hulk polymerise 
and form a non-volatile tar in the still, which is subsequently run 
off and sold as stearine pitch. 

Btearine pitch is a black mass varying somewhat in consistency 
according to the amount of volatile niatha* left in it. It consists 
on the average of about 80 to 00 per cent, of solid hydrocarbons, 
formed by destructive distillation of the fatty acids aiid 10 pcu’ cent, 
of a mixture of neutral fat, fatty acids, and other dc^composition 
products, the presence of whicli serve to distinguish it readily 
from peti'oleum and coal-tar pitclies. 

When the raw fatty acids contain no unsaponified fat, it is 
possibh^ to obtain by careful distillation as much as 97 to 98 per 
cent, of i)ure acids, but if much neutral fat is present in the crude 
mateiials much similler yields of acids are obtained, and a con- 
sidei-able quantity of hydrocarbons formed by the destructive 
distillation of the fat pass over. It is therefore l) 0 st practice to 
treat the raw fat by the mixed process (viz., autoclave ajid thou 
sulphuric acid), in order to reduce the quantity of neutral fat in 
the crude acids to a minimum. 

This is well illustrated by a comi^arison of the yields obtained 
from j)alm oil and tallow by distillation of acids, prepared 
(1) by autoclaving only, (2) by autoclave followed by sulphuric 
(Kasslor, quoted by Lcwkowitsch), where it will l)e seen that 
the yield of pure acids is always higher and pitch low(ir when 
small amounts of neutral fat, w'hich have esca[)ed hydrolysis 
in the autoclave, are subsequently saponified by sulphuric 
treatment. 

Comparison of yields from fatty acids prepared by (1) auto- 
claving only, and (2) autoclaving followed by sulphuric 
treatment. (See table on p. 176.) 
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> Acids from 

(Quantity 

Duration of 

Distillate 

still 

Stearinc 


Distilled. 

Distillation. 

^^cssin^^ 

lie turns. 

J’ltch. 

Tallow I. . 

tons 

86 hours 

84*2 

2*3 

3*5 

„ 11 .. . 


B4 ,, 

94*8 

2-0 

3*2 

Bone Fats 1. 

5 „ 

88 „ 

91*5 

5-0 

3*5 

„ „ 11 . . 

6 » 

8.-5 „ 

92*8 

4-2 

3*0 

Palm Oils J. 

5 „ 

it7 „ 

91 -3 

4T) 

4-2 

,, „ IT. . : 

1 

j 

8(1 „ 

91*6 

4‘() 

3-8 


It will be seen from the curve (p. 173) that oleic and stearic 
acids have very similar vapour pressures at the temperatures of 
distillation, as a result of which they tend to come off together 
after the bulk of the i^lmitic and lower acids have been removed. 
This exjffains how it hapi^ens that the melting point is not 
lowered until the last few hours of the distillation, the tendency 
of the oleic to soften the distillate being counteracted by the 
increased percentage of stearic passing over. As the temperature 
rises, however, the hydrocarbons formed by decomposition of the 
fat come over, and the melting point is accordingly lowered, as 
the table of observations made by Kassler shows. 

Distillation of autoclaved and acidified tallow fatty acids 
(Kassler) : — 


SamitU' taken aftt‘r 

Solidifying 

1 

Oleic and 

5 hours. 

I’oint, V. 

Isoleic Acids. 

r> hours 

41*7 

33*1 

10 „ 

42-7 

36*1 

15 „ 

43*5 

38'8 

‘iO „ 

43*0 

41*3 

25 „ 

42-7 

42*5 


From the foregoing theoretical considerations it will be 
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gathered that the best conditions for distillation are only attained 
by careful attention to the following details : — 

(1) To completely saponify the fat, leaving, if possible, no 
neutral glycerides mixed with the acids. 

(‘2) To distil at as low a temperature as possible, preferably 
with the aid of vacuum. 

(3) To avoid condensation in the dome of the still-head, and so 
prevent decomposition of any acids which might thus fall back 
into the hot mass. 

No efficient separation of the individual acids is possible by 
steam distillation, and as a rule no attempt is made to collect 
various fractions in separate receivers as is done in the case 
of petroleum, ft is true that the lower acids may be to some 
extent separated from those of higher molecular weight, but as a 
practical matter this is of little moment. Of far greater import- 
ance is the separation of the liquid oleic from the solid palmitic 
and stearic acids, and, as we have seen, this is not commercially 
possible by simple distillation. The most satisfactory method of 
effecting this is to distil the whole mass over and then subject 
the mixed distillate to pressure, whereby tlii liquid acids are 
removed from the solid, yielding on the one hand commercial 
oleines and on the other steariiies. 

The complete series of operations performed in the candleworks 
or by oleine and stearine makers consists, therefore, in 

(1) Saponifying the fatty raw material ; 

(‘2) Distilling the fatty acids ; 

(3) Pressing the distillate to separate liquid oleic (oleines) from 
solid stearic and palmitic (stearines). 

The solid cake of crude acids which floats on the top of the 
water in the receiver is melted and clarified and then run into 
shallow trays and allowed to cool slowly. It is important to 
avoid rapid chilling of the acids because of the tendency of the 
whole mass to become an amorphous mixture which cannot be 
separated by pressure. Slow cooling causes definite crystals of 
solid acids to separate, whereby efficient separation of the liquid 
portion is attained. 

The solid cake is first pressed in the cold, when most of 
the oleic runs out, leaving in the press a cake which may be 

N 


O.I. 
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wanned up a little and again pressed to remove a further 
quantity of oleine. 

By careful pressing all the colouring matter of the distillate 
(iron soaps, decomposition products, etc.) passes away with the 
oleine, to which it imparts a colour varying from light to dark 
red. Hence the name ** red oil ” which is frequently applied 
to expressed oleine. The red oil from the hot press sometimes 
contains notable amounts of solid acids, which may be removed 
by cooling and re-pressing. The stearine remaining behind in 



«tearine from ()]eim>. AA. filter plates; 
nn, outlet for the expressed oleine; C, eolleetin^^ troudi ; 1>, worm for 
squeezing the plates together. ^ ’ 


the press is of much better colour, and when sound fats have 
been employed it is a pure white product, but those qualities 
which are obtained from refuse or recovered fats are generally of 
a yellowish tint. 

The efficiency of the separation is best determined by noting 
the solidifying point of the press cake. The stearine obtained 
when the fats have been saponified by sulphuric contains isoleic 
in part, which absorbs iodine and so would upset the calculation 
of the percentage of oleic in the cake by determination of the 
iodine value. 

The average yield of various products obtained from tallow on 
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saponifying by the mixed process, followed by distillation and 
pressing, is : — 

Solid candle material (Palmitic, 
stearic and oleic) 

Oleine 

Pitch 

Crude glycerine of sp. gr. 1*24 . 

The products obtained in the above-described way are 
designated “distillation stearine,” “distillation oleine,” and 
“ distillation glycerine.” 

When the saponification products are of good colour, it is 
sometimes unnecessary to distil them, in which case the mixture 
of acids is pressed right away, and the fractions are then called 
“saponification” stearines, oleines and glycerines, as distinguished 
from the distilled substances. 

Saponification stearine is usually much darker in colour than 
the distilled product. The former has a higher melting point, 
and owing to the absence of isoleic acid shows a much lower 
iodine figure than the latter. The iodine value of saponification 
stearine rarely rises above 10 per cent., while distillation stearine 
absorbs fi'om 20 to BO per cent, of iodine. In good quality 
stearines, however prepared, the unsaponifiable matter should 
not exceed 1 per cent. 

Saponification oleine is dark-coloured, and always contains 
some neutral fat, while distillation oleine is pale, and may be 
even white, but it invariably contains unsaponifiable matter 
because all the liydrocarbons formed by distillation pass out in 
the liquid oleine. Distillation oleine can, however, be prepared 
containing as much as 99 per cent, saponifiable matter by using 
perfectly saponified raw material and distilling with a plentiful 
supply of steam. The colour is still further improved by 
redistilling. 

The alkali foots thrown down in the refining of cottonseed and 
other oils contains fat and fatty acids, which may be recovered by 
acid saponification and distillation. 

Cottonseed black grease, which contains about 90 per cent, of a 
mixture of fat and fatty acids combined as sodium soaps, yields a 

N 2 


()0 to 04 per cent. 

30 to 32 „ „ 

2 to 3 „ „ 

9 to 10 „ „ 
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distillate from which, by pressing, stearines and oleines are pre- 
pared. Cottonseed stearines, from black grease, known in 
commerce as “white greases,” are usually of excellent colour 
and contain 98 to 99 per cent, of fatty acids, with a titer test 
varying from C. 

Stearines find their application chiefly in tlie manufacture of 
candles ; the better qualities of oleine are used in soap-making, 
but if the percentage of unsaponiliable matter is high they are 
unfit for domestic soaps, and are then employed for textile soaps 
and lubricating greases. 

The distillation process is also applied with great success to 
the preparation of marketable products fi‘om all kinds of waste 
and recovered fats, oils and waxes. 

An important branch of the industry is concerned with the 
distillation of wool -scouring grease. 

The brown grease, consisting of soaps and neutral waxes and 
alcohols, is treated with acid to decompose the soaps and the 
mixture of acids, etc., distilled in steam. The bulk of the free 
acids and alcohols distil over undecomposed, but most of the 
esters break up ifito acids and hydrocarbons which are found in 
the distillate. 

ester 

On subsequently pressing, the bulk of the hydrocarbons, w hich 
belong to the unsaturated series, pass into the oleine, which 
therefore frequently contains 20 to BO per cent, of unsaponiliable 
matter. The stearine cake contains some of the undecomposed 
alcohols and solid esters, and, on the average, about 80 to 85 per 
cent, of acids. 

The oleine is used almost exclusively in the textile soap and 
lubricating greasemaking, the stearine finds a market as sizing 
tallow substitutes, and better qualities may be mixed with soap 
and candle raw material. 
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CANDLE MANUFACTURE —SOAP MAKING — GLYCERINE 

Candle Manufacture. 

The raw materials of the modern candle industry are stearines, 
jiaraffin wax and ozokerite, and various waxes of animal and 
ve^^etablc origin. 

The former constitute ])y far the greater j)art of candle raw 
materials, the lattei* being only used as a general rule in small 
quantities for stiffening jmrposes. 

The art of (jandle-making from the chemical staud 2 )()int lies in 
making mixtuixisof these })roducts of the required degree of purity, 
melting point and rigidity, and, further, of producing the correct 
ci’ystallisation of tlui ste-arine, etc., in the linisluKl candle. 

In the first place, the presence of impurities of an inorganic 
nature in the fat seriously interferes with the elliciency of a 
candl<‘. by affecting the capillary properties of the wick just in the 
same way as in tlui case of illuminating oils burnt in a lamp. 

The melting point of the material is of course of primary 
imi)()rtanc(i, since if it be too low the candle tei\ds to bend and 
“ gutter,” while too high a temperature of fusion causes a cup to 
form round the burning wick. The rigidity, however, is not 
entirely dependent u[)on the melting point, for it is observed that 
candles made from ])ure paraffin w'ax (melting point 50 " C.) tend 
to bend and twist more readily than tJiose from stearine of 
•similar melting point. This is due to the smaller range of 
“softening” t(unperature of the latter substance consequent upon 
its grtiater chemical bomog(ineity and crystalline structure. 

Further, it is found that the addition of 10 to 20 per cent, of 
stearine to paraffin wax gives a much firmer and more rigid 
product, notwithstanding the fact that the melting point of the 
mixture is lower than that of the paraffin. Thus a mixture of 
80 per cent, paraffin wax (melting point 120^ F.) with 20 per cent. 
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stearine of melting point 128^ F. was found to melt at 115-5'^ F., 
but the mixture was much firmer at 95^ F. than the wax. 

Such mixtures of paraffin wax and stearine are largely used in 
the manufacture of candles, the relative proportions being 
adjusted according to the country in which they are intended to 
be used. 

The melting point and other properties of such mixtures 
cannot be foretold, but must be previously determined for each 
case in the laboratory. 

The better qualities of candles are made from stearine, or 
mixtures of stearine and paraffin, with cjirnauba wax, beeswax, 
ozokerite, ceresiu, spermaceti, etc., all of vbicb substances, while 
conferring better rigidity, also impart a finer appearance and 
greater immunity from “guttering” to the candle. 

The relatively small proportions of vegetable or animal wax 
appear to produce these results in large measure by preventing 
the formation of large crystalline aggregates, or as it is called in 
technical parlance, “ breaking the grain.” If it be desired to 
colour the candle, the colour-stuff (coal-tar dyes) must be 
dissolved in the siearine before mixing with the wax, because the 
dyestuff’s are insoluble in the latter. 

Candles made from pure spermaceti give a good regular light, 
and have been accordingly chosen as the standard for the com- 
parison of illuminating powers, the standard candle being taken 
as that which burns 120 grains of spermaceti per hour. 

Candles made from pure beeswax sliow rather less consump- 
tion of candle material per hour than stearine or paraffin 
products. 

The manufacture of the wick is also of great importance, con- 
siderable variation in the tightness of the plait being necessary 
with different mixtures. 

The beeswax and spermaceti candle requires in general a 
looser wick than the stearine, while tightly-woven plaits are used 
with paraffin wax. The wick is made in specially constructed 
machines which give it a tendency to bend over in order that the 
used up end shall project into the side of the ffame where com- 
bustion is complete, and so be continuously consumed, whereby 
the necessity for frequent “ snuffing ” is obviated. 
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Before use the wick is pickled by immersion in solutions of 
boric acid, sal ammoniac, etc., to prevent too rapid burning. 



^ ^ Caiidlo-Mouldiit.^r Mauhiiie (by permission of Messrs. K. Cowles). A main 

body of Ihc stand; Jt movable clamp.s with tip bars ; C, handle of 
^.centiie "e'li-e ; D, the pistons, having the tip moulds at the upper ends 
which exact y tit the lower end of the main moulds; K, the spools having 
pins on which the spools revolve ; F, the crank for raising the pistons ’ ^ 


and to avoid accnmulatioii of mineral matter by forming a 
fusible ash. ® 

Formerly candles were made by iwuring the molten mixture of 
stearines and waxes over the wick, but nowadays the moulding 
process is exclusively in vogue. 

The candle machine (Fig. 12) consists essentially of a number of 
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water- jacketed cylinders provided with pistons operated by a 
crank. The wick, contained on spools, is threaded through a small 
hole in the piston and passed up the cylinder and held axially by 
a clip, or, when the machine has been started, by the previously 
drawn candles. The molten mass is poured into the moulds 
and its solidification controlled by circulating hot or cold water 
round the cylinders. 

With stearine or stearine and wax mixtures the best results 
are obtained by keeping the moulds warm and allowing crystal- 
lisation to proceed rather slowly ; butparallin wax requires, on the 
contrary, to be first heated to a high temperature and then 
rapidly chilled by passing cold w’ater through the jacket, the 
object of this variation in treatment being in all cases to produce 
a homogeneous crystalline system, showing the minimum of large 
aggregates or “grain,” 

Soap Making. 

When the saponifiable oils and fats are boiled with concentrated 
solutions of caustic alkalis, the glycerides are hydrolysed, glycerol 
is liberated, and the fatty acids combine with the alkali and a 
portion of the water forming soaps. The term “ soap” in an 
industrial sense is applied to what is really a mixture of alkali 
salts of the higher fatty acids, water, and frequently inorganic 
salts or mineral matter, and is quite a different product to the 
anhydrous salts of the fatty acids which are sometimes called 
soaps by the chemist. 

The hardness of a soap varies with the composition of the oil 
or fat from which it was made, and also with the alkali : the 
sodium soap from any given oil being always harder than the 
soap made from the same oil by caustic potash. Further, the 
soaps formed by the unsaturated acids are much softer than those 
of the saturated series. It is usual, therefore, to call the sodium 
soaps made from fats or mixtures of fats and semi- or non-drying 
oils “ hard ” soaps, as distinguished from the potash compounds 
of the drying oils or “ soft ” soaps. 

Practically all the saponifiable oils and fats can be used as raw 
material for soap-making, the art of the manufacturer consisting 
in blending the various oils and fats at his disposal to obtain a 
soap of suitable properties. 
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Rosin, which contains as much as 80 per cent, of free acids, 
may be mixed with the oils for saponification, and the molten 
soap paste is usually churned up with mineral matter, lime, talc, 
silicate of soda, etc. (fillers), for the preparation of hard soaps. 

Hard Soaps. — Two methods are employed for the i)reparation 
of domestic soaps, viz. : 

(1) The cold process. 

(2) The hot process. 

In the cold process, the molten fat is vigorously churned up 
with the requisite quantity of alkali dissolved in as much water 
as is necessary to impart to the soap the desii’ed hardness and 
soluhility. In a few minutes the mass commences to thicken, and 
at this point it is quickly poured into frames, co\X'red u[) and 
allowed to stand for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, at the end 
of which time saponification has reached a maximum, and the soap 
may be cut into slabs. 

This process can only be carried out satisfactorily on coconut 
oil or tallow mixed with small amounts of other oils, audit is 
essential that the fatty mixture contains but a small amount of 
free acids, which combine vitli the alkali too rapidly, and so form 
lumps in the soap. 

AMjeii an acid is neutralised hy a base heat is evolved, and this 
explains how it is that some fats can he saponified without the 
aid of external heat. The free fatty acids always present in the 
oil combine with the alkali, whereby heat is given out, but as the 
reacting bodies are surrounded by layers of oil and alkali, this 
heat cannot get away, and it is dissipated by heating up the 
emulsified layers of liquor and oil in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The temperature is thus brought high enough to saponify 
this layer, which in turn emits heat, and so the w'hole mass is 
converted into soap. 

As sa[)onilicatioii proceeds, greater masses react, the heat 
eVolution is increased, and so the reaction proceeds faster and 
faster until the equilibrium point is approached, when the velocity 
slows down again and ceases altogether when about 1)7 per cent, 
of the fat is converted into soap. 

For this reason soaps made by the cold process always contain 
small amounts of free alkali, which is more or less obnoxious. 
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For the preparation of neutral soaps recourse must be had to the 
hot process, which is carried out in the following way : — 

The oils are placed in a large iron pan (soap kettle) provided 
with a perforated steam coil ; steam is blown in until the oil is 
heated to about 80 ° C. and a quantity of water from the condensed 
steam has formed at the bottom. 

Caustic soda is tlicn gradually added, while the contents of the 
pan are kept in a state of ebullition by means of the jet of live 
steam. The strength of the caustic solution (lyes) and the 
quantity added from time to time is determined by the nature of 
the oils and the amount of water originally present. At the out- 
set the lyes must be added slowly until saponification is well under 
way, when it may be added more ra])idly, the heat of saponiiica- 
tion and neutralisation of the oils and fatty acids greatly assisting 
the velocity of the action. If the alkaline liquor be allowed to 
become too strong, the soap paste is “ cut ” into “ curds” upon 
which the alkali cannot satisfactorily act. 'Jdie correct concen- 
tration is ascertained by taking a small sample from the pan 
from time to time and placiiig a little on the tongue, when the 
strength ” of the alkali can be felt. 

After the calculated amount of caustic has been added the pasty 
solution of soap is boiled up and a saturated solution of common 
salt added, little by little, to “ throw out” the soap (graining). 
The contents of the kettle are then allowed to stand, when the 
saline liquor containing the glycerine separates out and the curdy 
granules of soap float on the top. The liquor is next withdrawn 
and run into tanks for the recovery of glycerine contained in it. 

Steam is then blown through the soap curd until the water of 
condensation causes the granules to swell up and fuse together, 
or close ” as it is called. More alkali is now boiled in to 
ensure complete saponification of any remaining traces of fat 
(strengthening change) after which the soap solution is just 
‘‘opened” again with salt. 

At this stage it is important to adjust the quantity of salt 
carefully until the soap just “ opens,”* but is not unduly grained. 
After a further stand for a few hours the liquor which falls to 
the bottom is again drawn oft’ and the curd just closed with steam. 
The contents of the pan are then well covered up to keep the 
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heat in and allowed to stand for twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
according to the size of the charge. This is called the “ settling ” 
process. 

During this settling the contents of the pan separate into three 
layers, the top consisting of good molten soap (neat soap or 
goods), the intermediate is a slimy soap much richer in water 
(nigers), and the excess of licjuor at the bottom. 

The top layer of neat soap is skimmed oil* and i)laced in frames 
to cool and solidify. The nigers arc run into another pan to be 
farther treated. 

The metallic soaps and other impurities are found in the 
intermediate layer, which is usually of a dark or blackish colour, 
hence the term “ nigers.” 

The composition of the three layers is as follows : — 


Waler. 


Anhydrous | 
soap. I 


Salt and 
free? alkali. 


Top layer (neat J 

soap). . . »K) to 85 per cent. 08 to (58 i 0*5 to 1 per cent. 

Intermediate layer ’ ! 

(nigers) . . 55 to 65 ,, 85 to 45 I 1*5 to 8*0 ,, 

Under layer | 

(li(pior) . . 1 05 to 07 „ nil : 8*0 to 5*0 ,, 


The composition of those throe layers remains fairly constant 
between these limits, but varies slightly with the nature of the 
oils, the temperature and pressure at which the soap solution is 
settled, and the composition of the salts and alkalis present. 

The top layer of neat soap never contains more than 08 to 70 
per cent, of anhydrous soap, and the explanation of this 
phenomenon has provoked much discussion. 

Lewkowitsch some years ago suggested the term “water of 
constitution ” for the 80 to 85 per cent, of water always present. 

On this view commercifll soap may be conceived as a kind of 
“ crystalline ” compound containing a definite amount of “water 
of crystallisation.” 

More recently, however, the conceptions of colloid chemistry 
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and phase rule have been invoked to explain the rationale of the 
soap-making process. As this view is of considerable importance 
in showing the application of recent scientific discoveries to oil 
chemistry, it will be of interest to consider it at length. 

If to a given bulk of water ether be added drop by drop it is 
found that up to a certain point the ether dissolves in the water, 
forming a homogeneous solution. At a certain concentration, 
however, any furtlier ether added refuses to dissolve in the water 
but floats upon the top as a separate layer. The mixture now 
is a heterogeneous system consisting of two layers, the lower being 
water containing a little ether in solution, the upper, ether con- 
taining water in solution. Tluise two layers are called phases, 
and their composition is indepondent of the absolute amount of 
ether present, but varies with the temperature and pressure. 
This variation, and the circumstances which control it, may be 
indicated by the phase rule discovered by Willard (libbs, who 
has represented the problem in the form of an equation. 

where F and r are number of phases, degrees of freedom, 
and components respectively. The meaning of the expression 
“degrees of freedom” will be gathered by considering tlu^ 
illustration given above. Clearly there are two ])hases, the ether 
layer and the water layer, and also two components, viz., water 
and ether. Substituting in the equation we get 

F = (‘2 + ‘2) - 2 
= 2 

i.e.y the system possesses two degrees of freedom. This means 
that if two conditions under which the system exists he fixed, the 
equilibrium is also fixed. At constant temperature and constant 
l)ressure the comiiosition of both liquid layers of the water-ether 
system remains unalterable, but if the temperature be changed, 
either the pressure must change with it or the composition of the 
phases will be readjusted to meet the clianged conditions. This 
is in no wise dependent upon the absolute quantities of the two 
constituents. 

Consider now the mass in the soap kettle. At the conclusion 
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of the graining process it consists in its simplest form of two 
phases, soap poor in water and water rich in salt. 

For the moment we may postulate the presence of only three 
components, viz., water, salt, and anhydrous soap. Applying the 
phase rule the system must have three degrees of freedom. If the 
temperature and pressure be fixed, the composition of the two 
phases can vai'y according to the concentrations of the three 
components jm'sent. If, however, these concentrations are also 
fixed, tlui composition of the phases is unaltera])le. This, 
however, is an abstract case, for in practic(i w(‘, may have an 
immense number of components, water, salt, soap, caustic soda, 
alkali, carbonates and glycerine, 'riiis would give us six com- 
ponents, and if tlui mass were treated in such a way that two 
phases only formed, the phase rule says that the system can have 
no less than six degrees of freedom. Now the temperature and 
pressure of soap-l)oiling operations may b(^ taken as constant 
(viz., 100" C. and atmospheric), and this huives us with four 
conditions to fulfil before the composition of the phases becoim^s 
fixed; these conditions are the concentrations of the various 
components, an alteration of any one of wliich must alTect the 
composition of tlui soap and aqueous layers. This serves to 
show the comi)lexity of the problem, but the study is still more 
involved, since soap behaves as a colloid. 

Viewed by the ultra-microscope, soap solutions are found to 
consist of minute particl(‘,s of soap (microns) suspiuided in the 
water, the individual particles being of course so small as to be 
outsid(^ the limit of ordinary microscopic vision, and the solution 
is consequently ([uite clear to the naked eye. 

Tlie partichis in a colloidal solution are held in suspension by 
capillary forces which act between the particle and liquid in 
which it is suspended. 

Let us consider the simplest case of a pure substance, c.r/., soap 
suspended in pure water. It can be shown that if the surface 
tension between the particle and liquid is lowered by the addition 
of the electrolyte the latter tends to concentrate round the 
particles. 

This phenomenon is known as “ adsorption.” 

Now the colloidal particle of soap is in equilibrium with the 
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water which surrounds it, but if we add salt to the “ solution,” 
the salt distributes itself, part adsorbing on the particles and part 
dissolving in the water. This results in a change of equilibrium, 
and if sufficient salt or other electrolyte is added the equilibrium 
becomes so upset that the particle can no longer remain in 
suspension, but separates itself from the liquid in the form of 
a precijhtate (coagulation). In all cases a certain minimum 
quantity of electrolyte is necessary to effect the coagulation, 
depending on the original stability of the colloid and the nature 
of the electrolyte. 

The precipitated particle contains adsorbed water and electro- 
lyte, and its composition is dependent upon four factors. 

(1) The nature and structure of the colloid particle. 

(2) The nature of the suspending liquid. 

(3) The nature of the electrolyte. 

(4) The temperature. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the interpretation put 
upon the various soap-boiling operations by Merklin :~ 

The saponified oils present in the first case a pasty mass of 
soap solution, in which free alkali, glycerine, etc., is dissolved. 

To this is added salt solution until the soaj) is coagulated, and 
from the application of the phase rule we see that the composition 
of the t.wo phases (liquor and soap granules) will depend upon the 
temperature and pressures and concentrations of the compounds 
present. The liquor is a solution of the electrolytes and glycerol, 
while the curd is an adsorj)tion product of salt, water and soap, 
the relative proportions of which will depend not only on the 
above factors, but also on the nature and structure of the 
colloid itself, i.v.^ the fatty acids of the soap, the nature of th(^ 
electrolytes, etc. 

In the fitting oj)eration the soap curd is partially closed by 
water and allowed to stand, when it separates into two layers 
(phases), both possessing the same constituents, but in varying 
proportion, just as in the case of the system ether-water. 

The upper consists of a phase rich hi soap and poor in water, 
the lower poor in soap but rich in water, both being colloidal 
solutions of anhydrous soap in salt solutions of variable com- 
position according as the factors mentioned above are altered. 
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The formation of the third or bottom layer of liquor is an 
accidental occurrence due to cooling of the soap, and is in no way 
essential to the settling process. Lewkowitsch has shown, in 
fact, that if the pan be sufficiently protected from heat losses no 
third layer forms. 

Merklin has made soap from a large number of oils, and 
obtained very satisfactory evidence in support of his theory. The 
wide differences in behaviour towards “ salting out ” manifested by 
different types of oil are readily explicable when one remembers 
the marked influence of lower members of the fatty acid series on 
surface tension relations which result in soaps of very diverse 
colloidal character. 


Toilet Soaps. 

The best qualities of toilet soap are made by drying a settled 
soap made from good quality fats, disintegrating the soap in a 
machine where it is mixed with colours and perfumes, and finally 
forcing the finely-divided milled soap through a mould by 
pressure. Machines for this purpose are called ])lodderH. A 
toilet soap should contain no free alkali. Thjs is attained by 
using a soap of minimum alkalinity and adding to it in the mill 
weakly acid substances, such as glue perfumes, colours, etc. 

A number of special soaps are nowadays made by incorpo- 
rating various materials with pulverised soap in the mill or 
crushing in the molten jiaste. The description of these falls 
outside the scojie of the present work (disinfeiding, transparent, 
petroleum and other soaps). 

Detergent Action of Soap. 

The exidanation of the detergent action of soap solutions has 
been much discussed, but our knowledge on the subject has been 
considerably extended by the experiments of ^Y. Spring. 

The removal of fatty impurities from cloth and other objects 
may be explained by the powerful emulsifying action of the soap, 
but this does not account for the abstraction of dirt from the 
materials. Spring has studied the properties of suspensions 
of lampblack in soap solutions. He finds that the rate of deposi- 
tion of lampblack from soap solutions varies with the concen- 
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tration of the soap. Perfectly pure lampblack is deposited 
from pure water almost immediately, but 1 part of alkali in 
6,000,000,000 parts of water sensibly retards the rate of deposi- 
tion, and 0*5 per cent, of soap dissolved in the water keeps the 
black in suspension for ten days. 

Further, when water containing lampblack in susi)ension is 
filtered, all the lam[)black remains on the paper, but when a soap 
solution having lam])black in suspension is filtered, the paper is 
not even blackened, hence the car])oii must have formed a 
colloidal combination with the soap. 

The soap solution from which lampblack has been deposited 
contains more ash than the original solution. Hence lampblack 
causes decomposition of soa]) into acid and basic soap, agglutinates 

^IJiJ'OONa+JkO >JL('()(>Xa+Xa(}II+Jl(^()()]l 

with the former, leaving a larger portion of basic in solution. 
The i)robability of carbon combining with the acid soap is 
strengthened by the observation that they are of o])posite 
electrical polarity. 

'When lampblac'k in water containing a trace of alkali is sub- 
mitted to electrical cataphoresis the l)lack is deposited on the 
cathode, while a soap solution forms a de])osit on the anode, 
containing a smaller proportion of ash than that left in solution, 
indicating its acid nature. Hence from this the cleansing action 
of soap is an example of substitution : — 

0 = object defiled by dirt 7>. S, = soap, both O.D. and D.S. 
being colloidal adsorption compounds. 

The lack of cleansing power of alcoholic soap solutions is 
explained by the fact that in alcoholic solution soap is not 
decomposed into acid and basic parts.” 

Briefly, on this view, soap cleanses by hydrolysing into acid and 
basic parts which are capable of entering into colloidal combina- 
tion with the dirt, and consequently removing the latter at the 
same time as the soap is removed on washing with water. 
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THE RECOVERY OF GLYCERINE. 

Glycerine is a by-product obtained from the saponification 
,of fats and oils in the candle and soap works. 

The quantity of glycerine obtainable from the liquors varies 
according to the (piality of the fat and the method of saponifica- 
tion. The lime saponification and autoclave processes yield a 
glycerine lye of comparative purity, while the acidification and 
Twitchell processes produce liquors highly charged with 
impurities. Glycerine solutions obtained from the soap pan 
vary widely in the amount of impurity contained in them, the 
quantity de]>oiuling on the nature of the fats and alkalies 
employed in the process. The operations entailed in the 
preparation of glycerine from whatever source consist in : 

(1) Removal of the organic impurities. 

(*2) Removal of the water and inorganic salts ])y evaporation 
and crystallisation. 

(3) Purification of the crude glycerine so obtaiiied by distilla- 
tion 1)1 vuvno. 

The product obtained from one distillation varies from pale 
yellow to brow'll in colour ; it is fairly pure and finds application 
in the manufacture of explosives. It is known as “ dyhamite 
glycerine.” 

On submitting dynamite glycerine to further distillation a 
product of great purity is obtained, known as ” pure glycerine.” 

As illustrating tbe principles involved it will be sufficient to 
describe the production of these commercial glycerines from soap 
lyes. Boap lye is a dirty brownish liquor containing caustic 
soda, common salt, carbonates and sulphates of soda, soaj) 
(particularly the salts of the lower fatty acids which are soluble 
in a salt solution), and organic albuminous and colouring matters 
from the fats. The liquor .usually contains from 4 to 5 per cent, 
of anhydrous glycerol. 

To remove the fatty and organic impurities the liquor is 
heated by steam coils, and HCl added until the solution is only 


o.i. 


0 
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faintly alkaline. A solution of alum is then poured into the hot 
liquid when the following reactions take j)lace : 

6 R-COONa + AL (S 04 )a > 2 (R-COO)aAl + 3 Na,S 04 

soluble soap insoluble soap 

6 NaOH 4- AlaCSO^):, > 2 Al(OH)a + 3 Na^SOi 

insoluble 

The soluble soaps are converted into insoluble aluminium 
soaps, and a portion of the alum is simultaneously doconi})osed 
by the free alkali present into insoluble gelatinous aluminium 
hydroxide wliich “ads()rl)s” the albuminous matter and colour- 
stuffs and so precipitates them. Tliis again is an example of 
colloidal preci])itation. The excess alum is now preci])itatod by 
addition of caustic, and the cand’ully neutralised suspension 
])as8ed through a filter press, when a clear liquid is obtained con- 
taining sulphahis, chlorides and carbonates of soda, and small 
traces of other impurities mixed with the glycerol solution. 
The aqueous liquid is concentrated i)i ninio till a gravity of 
1*24 corresponding to 80 to 85 j)er C(Uit. glycerol is attained. 
This concentration is usually carried out in tliree stages, the 
first yielding a solution containing about 40 ])er cent, of glycerol, 
the second about 75 to 80 ])er cent, glycerol. The bulk of the 
salt crystallises out in the lirst stage and is nmioved and freed 
from {idliering traces of glycerol by steaming. The iinal crude 
])roduct contains about 80 to 85 per cent, .anhydrous glycerol, 
10 ])er cent, water, and 10 per cent. salt. 

In order to remove the salt and water and to further jairify the 
glycerine it is distilled in racmt. The Scott ])atent, of which 
a diagram is sliowm, is the plant usually employed. The 
distillation is eliected by steam superheated to fibout 100 ' C., 
the degree of superheat being regulated by a specially constructed 
dami)er. 

From saponilication -glycerine the Scott ])a,tent produces pure 
glycerine in one distillation, while soap-makers’ crude yields 
“dynamite” glycerine in one, and “])ure” glycerine in two, 
distillations. 4’he loss in distillation may be reduced as low as 
2 per cent. The distilled glycerine may be further decolorised by 
treatment with charcoal. 

Vast quantities of dynamite glycerine are used for the manu- 
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For the preparation of explosives the product must be free 
from organic impurities and contain not more than 6 per cent, of 
water and traces of salts. 

If the distillation has not been conducted with sufficient care, 
polyglycerols are formed, and the ])resence of these substances in 
any quantity renders the glycerine unfit for the preparation of 
explosives. 

“ Pure ” glycerine is a viscous colourless liquid containing only 
1 to 2 per cent, of water. It is employed in medicine, and to a 
limited extent in the preservation of fruit. 




Scientific and Technical Research on Problems in the Oil and 
related Industries. — In the preceding i)ages an attempt has been 
made to ])resent to the reader an outline of the methods employed 
in obtaining, purifying, and pre])aring finished products from 
oils and fats, with particular reference to the applications of 
chemical principles; and from a study of this brief sketch it 
will he gathered that although an immense amount of informa- 
tion has been accumulated during recent years o]i the chemistry 
and physics of the industry, our knowledge in many departments 
still stands greatly in need of enlargement, and a fertile held is 
offered not only to the pure chemist, hut also to the chemical 
technologist in the origination of better and more economical 
processes of rohning, and in the utilisation of oil products for 
a great variety of purposes. It will, therefore, not be without 
interest to review brieliy the direction in which investigation 
is proceeding and may advance in a few typical departments. 

Petroleum. — The transformation of hydrocarbons into homo- 
logues of lower molecular weight and boiling point, and the 
reverse synthesis of viscous oils of high carbon content from 
lower members, presents a fascinating study in organic and 
physical chemistry. The demands for petroleum motor-spirit 
will probably outgrow the production within the next few years, 
since the percentage of this volatile fraction which can be 
obtained by simple distillation from the crude amounts to only 
a few per cents., while on the other hand, vast quantities of 
residuum, notably in the llussian fields, have hitherto found a 
market only for fuel at comparatively low prices. Now it has 
been shown that by subjecting the hydrocarbons above 

300 ' C. to destructive distillation, a certain propoftifen • of low 
boiling products can be ^obtained, and, as we have se^n, ^this 
process has achieved commercial success for the prepairation of 
illuminating oil. Further, by careful regulation of the tempera- 
ture at which “ cracking ” takes place, small percentages oi the 
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more volatile substances can be obtained, but the yield up to the 
present is too small to make the process remunerative, the bulk 
of the oil being converted into less valuable products, coke, etc. 
There seems, however, no reason why this yield should not be 
increased and the development of the reaction on a technical 
scale comes within the ])rovince of chemistry. The reverse pro- 
cess w’ould seem to have less interest at the moment, but its 
possibility has been shown by Engler who has been able to 
produce thick viscous oils of high molecular weight from amyleno 
by polymerisation in the cold in the presence of aluminium 
chloride. The commercial importance of these theoretical possi- 
bilities cannot be foretold, since the market for petroleum pro- 
ducts changes year by year with the progress of engineering 
invention, — the volatile naphthas, thirty years ago almost a waste 
product, being more valuable to-day than the heavier fractioiis. 
At any rate, the ability to transform the homologous mixtures on a 
practical scale in either direction at will would mu]uestionahly 
have a far-reaching effect on the industry. 

Apart from this, in ])etroleuni we Inive a plentiful supply of 
hydrocarbons of all types, and, since these form the parents 
of tlie organic compounds, it should be possible to us(^ them as 
raw materials for the prei)aratiou of a host of substances. Th(^ 
fact that the aromatic or btmzene derivatives form only a small 
proportion, and tluit the inert paraffin compounds predominate, 
has made the problem intensely difficult, but the naphthenes and 
olefines are fairly reactive, and already from them a number of 
ketones available in the manufacture of artificial perfumes, 
synthetic dyestuffs, fatty acids, etc., Inive been prei)ared by 
means of Grignard’s reaction. Naphthenic acids from the alkali 
refining of petroleum have been to some slight extent employed 
for soap-making, and their lead and nickel salts as driers in the 
paint and varnish industry. Finally, the condensation products 
of the unsaturated hydrocarbons with aldehydes (formolites) are 
being studied, and may yield colloids of unique properties, 
valuable in the arts. 

t . . 

Saponifiable Oils. — Our knowledge of the exact composition as 
regards mixed glycerides, etc., of many oils, fats and w\axes, 
particularly in so far as they are influenced by conditions of 
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growth, climate and eoil, breed, race, etc., is extremely vague, and 
needs to be carefully studied, not only from the cbemical stand- 
point, but also by collaboration with the agriculturist. Among 
the problems which have attracted attention in the treiitment of 
the fatty oils, the deodorisation and purilication of malodorous 
oils (fish oils, (^.tc.), is of ])re-eminent importance ; the obnoxious 
odours are due no doubt to extremely minute quantities of 
impurities, the removal of which could prohahly be readily 
effected if our knowledge of their chemical nature were supph^- 
mented by extended research. Again the production of solid fats 
from liquid oils by reduction of the double bonds by hydrogen 
gas in the presence of a catalyst, has been the subject of much' 
investigation, and still remains an inviting ])ro))lem to the 
])hysical chemist. 

The ignorance, both from a purely chemical and technical 
standpoint, as to the nature of the changes undergone by tlie 
unsatiirated glycerides during oxidation and polymerisation for 
the production of boiled, polymerised and l)lown oils, has been 
already commented upon. These; changes stand in need of more 
extended study by the physical cliemist in order that quicker and 
more economical methods of preparing them may be resorted to, 
and by the orgaaiic chemist for the utilisation of some of the 
curious gelatinous masses which result fi’om the treatment. 

Soap-making. — Among all the departments of industry into 
which oil enters, probably the process of soap-making holds more 
secrets for the physical chemist than any oth(‘r. The great 
variation in behaviour of different oils in the soap ])an, according 
to their content in lower glycerides, has long been known, but it 
has been reserved for Merkliii to indicate the reasons for these 
jinomalies, and at least to form a sound basis for study. Mention 
has been made of this in the section on Soap-Making. 

As in all branches of applied science, it is imperative for success 
that the investigator shall be in intimate contact w'ith the industry 
and hence thoroughly conversant with its problems and needs ; 
but at the same time a thorough grasp of the principles of pure 
science, with an apiu’cciation of the importance of what in many 
cases may appear at first sight recondite observations, is of 
inestimable value. In short, the chemist engaged in industrial 
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research cannot be too highly versed in scientific lore so long as 
he learns at the same time to work forward to his definite goal 
undistracted for the time being by the multitude of side lines 
which may open to his view. 

To this end he must in the first place learn to make the best 
possible use of the current literature, both technical and scientific. 
The latter may appear to be a big undertaking, but it need not be 
so. His knowledge of general principles will in all cases enable 
him to recognise the particular kind of pure scientific research 
which may conceivably have a hearing upon his problem ; and 
having formulated this conception it woll be found a relatively 
simple matter to rapidly glance through the index of treatises 
and journals, select the particular articles or papers which 
interest him, and make a note of their more important 
conclusions. 
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' occnrr(‘nc(‘ of. 32 

optical act i\ ity of, 34 
I oi igin of, 33 

oxygen in, 45 
relining, 48-59 
snl]diui- in, 46 
, Phase rule, 188 
Phyt()st<'arol, 92. 132 
Pil<*h. 57. 175 
Polyhydric alcohols. 22 
Polyimnisation, 1 69 
, Pressed distillate, 52 
Premi(*rjus, 115 
Piuteins, 77 
i Propaiu', 8 

Haihclks, 7 
Paucidit N . 96 
I ka]>e oil, 1 1 2 
' Kecovery of glyceriiKS 193 
I Refining oil. 711-81 
i Pelractive index, 149 
i Reiclu'i t -Meissl value, 148 
I Rendering fats. 64-67 
I Residuum, 49, 52 
I Resin, (hdection of, 139 
i Reversible* leactions, 29 
i Kicinoleic acid, 89 

I SAroNii'ic vTioN, cold, 185 
oleine, 179 

: technical, 168- 

: 172 

theory of, 166 
st(‘arine, 179 

' value, 142 
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-drying oilg, 109 
Sesame oil, 110 
Shale, 46 

distillation of, 47 
oil, 46-48 
Soap, boiling, J86 

constitution of, 187-190 
detergent action of, 191 
hardness of, 184 
lyes, 193 
toilet, 191 
Soda tar, 53 

Solid acids from oleic, 170 
Soliditying ])oint , 95 
Solubilities of oil, 95 
Solvents, 69-74 
Soya bean oil, 1 1 2 
Soxhlet, 129 

S]K»citic gravity, determination of, 
136’ 

heat of oils, 94 

solvents, 73 

Sperm <ul, 125 
Spermaceti, 125 
Stearic acid, 86 
Stearin e, pitch, 175 

separation of, 179 
technical, 179 
Sulphoacids, 53, 55 
Sulphonated oils, 97, 164 
Sulpliur, action on oils of, 98 
detection of, 130 
dichloride, 98 
in pelroleuiri, 46 
Surface tension, 94 


! Suet, 156 


Tallow, 115 
; Tar, acid, 53 
soda, 53 

I Tetramethyleiie, 17 
' Thickened oil, 96 
i Trimethylene, 17 
Turkey red oils, 164 
; Twice-run oil, 57 
' Twitcheirs process, 171 
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llnsaponiliable matter, 92 


Yalen('Y, 4 
Vapour ])ressure. 39 

of fatty acids. 
173 

Vaseline, 57 
Viscosity, 94, 138 


; \V\TKH in oil, estimation of, 127 
Wax acids, 121 

alcohols, 122 
bees, 123 
I'arnauba, 123 
wool, 124 

, Welman's test, 132 
! Wicks, 182 
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